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Public Works as a Factor in 
Economic Stabilisation 


On 25 October 1938 the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in the course of its 85th Session, held in London, 
approved the report of the first meeting of the International Public 
Works Committee, together with a uniform plan for the supply of 
information concerning public works, which was attached to the 
report. This decision is the first step towards international co- 
operation in a matter with which the International Labour Organ- 
isation has been concerned ever since 1919, and it follows the 
lines laid down by the International Labour Conference in 1937. 
Now that the time has come when, after long preparation, there 
appears to be a prospect of concrete results, it was thought desirable 
to publish in the Review the following article, which outlines the 
principles on which the recommendations of the Conference are 
based, gives:a few examples showing how those principles are 
already applied in certain countries, and explains the part to be 
played in these activities by the International Public Works 
Committee recently set up within ‘the International Labour Organ- 
sation. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE problem of the advance planning of public works with 
a view to diminishing economic fluctuations has held the 
attention of the International Labour Organisation since its 
very beginning. Indeed, the first Session of the International 
Labour Conference in 1919 adopted a Recommendation the 
fourth paragraph of which runs as follows: “the Conference 
recommends that each Member of the International Labour 
Organisation co-ordinate the execution of all work undertaken 
under public authority with a view to reserving such work as 
far as practicable for periods of unemployment... ”’. 
The question was referred to indirectly at several of the 
subsequent Sessions, and at the Eighth Session in 1926 the 
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Conference adopted a resolution in which it requested the 
International Labour Office to increase its efforts for “ the organ- 
isation of public works so as to counteract the fluctuations of 
private business...” and to seek the advice of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Economic Crises, which had just been set up by the 
Economic and Financial Organisation of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office, “ on the financial obstacles 
to the putting into operation by public authorities ”’ of a public 
works policy of this kind. 

The problem was duly brought before this Joint Committee, 
which prepared the outline of a study whose results were 
published by the International Labour Office in 1931 under the 
title “ Unemployment and Public Works ”’. } 

In January 1931 the Unemployment Committee of the 
Governing Body also considered the problem, which was sub- 
sequently brought before the Commission of Enquiry for Euro- 
pean Union, the Organisation for Communications and Transit 
of the League of Nations, and the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference in London. 

Meanwhile, the International Labour Conference continued 
to take a close interest in the various aspects of the problem. 
At regular intervals it adopted resolutions repeating the terms 
of the Recommendation of 1919, and in 1988 it requested the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office “ to consider 
the desirability of placing on the agenda of an early Session of 
the Conference, by presenting a suitable report, the question 
of the organisation and co-ordination of national and interna- 
tional public works, with a view to combating unemployment 
and regularising the volume of employment ”’. 

As a result of this decision, a Report entitled “ Public Works 
Policy 2 was submitted to the Eighteenth Session of the 
Conference, which, on the proposal of Mr. Jouhaux, adopted a 
resolution in which the Governing Body was requested to ask 
for periodical reports from the International Labour Office on 
the measures taken or proposed in different countries on the 
subject of public works ; to investigate, on the basis of these 
reports, what steps could be taken to facilitate the application 
of the Recommendation relating to public works adopted by the 
Conference at its Session in Washington ; and, with regard to 





1 Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 15. Geneva, 1931. 186 pp. 
2 Studies and Reports, Series C, No. 19. Geneva, 1935. 166 pp. 
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works of an international character, to endeavour, in co-opera- 
tion with the competent bodies of the League of Nations, to 
facilitate the necessary collaboration between the various coun- 
tries concerned. 

As a result of this resolution, and on the basis of a proposal 
by the Unemployment Committee, the Governing Body decided 
in February 1986 to place the question of the “ Planning of 
Public Works in Relation to Employment ” on the agenda of the 
1937 Session of the Conference. 

At that Session the Conference adopted two Recommenda- 
tions relating respectively to international co-operation in 
respect of public works, and the national planning of public 
works. It also adopted a resolution on the subject of interna- 
tional co-operation, inviting the Governing Body to appoint 
as soon as possible, and to convene without delay, an Interna- 
tional Public Works Committee. The constitution and duties 
of this Committee are explained in a later section of this article. 

Thus, after a preparation inevitably prolonged by the com- 
plexity of the problem, there has been set up an organisation 
for international co-operation in the application of public works 
policies which, it may be hoped, will greatly help to render 
such policies fully effective in diminishing economic fluctuations. 

Now that the new body has just begun to act, it may be of 
interest to restate the main features of the public works policy 
which it will help to enforce, and the conditions which must 
be complied with if such a policy is to be successful. 

The two Recommendations on the subject adopted by the 
Conference in 1987 will therefore be analysed first of all, and 
some recent examples will be given of public works planning 
in a number of countries. 


THE NATIONAL PLANNING OF PuBLICcC Works 
The Recommendation of 1937 


The Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1937, forms 
the basis of the action which the International Labour Organis- 
ation is undertaking in this field; indeed, any international 
action with regard to public works is inconceivable unless it is 
founded on the common intention of the various Governments 
to apply certain identical rules and principles in their public 
works policies. 
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The object of the national planning of public works is to 
maintain purchasing power and, as the preamble of the Recom- 
mendation says, “ to reduce industrial fluctuations as much as 
possible’. Strictly speaking, the question is not confined to 
public works but embraces public expenditure in general, and 
three distinct problems have to be considered : (a) the variations 
in the volume of expenditure at different stages of the business 
cycle ; (b) the methods of financing adopted ; and (c) the mone- 
tary policy necessary to ensure the success of the planning. 

In the absence of planning of expenditure in relation to the 
economic situation it is natural that when business activity 
declines, with a resulting fall in the national income and a 
decreased yield of taxation, public authorities should also 
curtail their expenditure as far as possible, and that means, 
among other things, curtailing their public works expenditure. 
The effect of that, however, is to aggravate the depression. 
Then, when private industry recovers and the yield of taxation 
is again rising, public expenditure is also increased and the 
public authorities thus help to aggravate the boom, setting up 
a demand for labour and materials at the very moment when 
private firms are using such resources fully. The problem is to 
know how public expenditure, and in particular expenditure on 
public works, can best be planned so as to avoid fluctuations 
which run parallel to the fluctuations of private industry and 
so as to keep economic activity on as even a keel as possible. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that one item of 
expenditure automatically increases during depression—namely 
benefits and allowances for the unemployed. Unemployment 
insurance is, therefore, an admirable technique for fighting 
depressions as well as a method of providing the unemployed 
with an income at a time when they are deprived of their normal 
means of livelihood. 

It has recently been suggested that consumers’ expenditure 
on consumption goods should also be stimulated in depression 
by a policy of consumers’ credits financed by special consumer 
credit notes which would later be cancelled as a result of addi- 
tional taxation imposed when unemployment falls to a pre- 
determined level. 4 

Another way of increasing public expenditure during 
depression is the promotion of capital development, and that is 





1 Cf. J. E. Meape : Consumers’ Credits and Unemployment (London, 1938). 
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what the Conference meant when it spoke of the planning of 
public works, for it pointed out that the planning policy should 
be applied “to all such works (including works in colonies) 
undertaken by central authorities, regional or local authorities, 
public utility undertakings or any body or individual in receipt 
of subsidies or loans from a public authority ”. That is a wide 
definition and if fully adhered to would enable the public author- 
ities to make a real contribution to the overcoming of industrial 
fluctuations. 

The Conference recommended that such works should be 
timed in such a way as to involve an increase in their volume 
in times of depression. This necessitates “ the preparation in 
advance during periods of prosperity of works capable of being 
held in reserve or exceeding ordinary requirements and which 
should be ready for execution as soon as the need is felt ”’. 
This advance planning is indeed essential if the policy here 
outlined is to have any real success for it often takes months to 
make the preparations required for a major public works pro- 
ject, and if these are commenced only when the emergency 
arises the desired increase in the volume of public works expen- 
diture may well be too late to affect the situation. That was, 


in fact, the case in several countries during the depression, and 
it is significant that in some of them, particularly Sweden, 
steps have already been taken to ensure a prompt execution 
of public works in the next depression whenever it may 
occur. ! 


The Conference went on to suggest that “ special attention 
should be paid to public works which stimulate heavy industries 
or public works which create a more direct demand for con- 
sumers’ goods as changing economic conditions may require’’. 
It is not easy to guess the exact meaning of this paragraph 
without reference to the discussions which took place with 
regard to it in the Public Works Committee of the Conference. 
The United States Employers’ member put forward the idea 
that at the outset of a depression the public works that should 
be increased in volume were labour intensive works—that is, 
such things as roads, canals, etc., in which a high proportion 
of the expenditure was represented by the payment of wages 
to men on the site. Such works, he said, stimulated the demand 
for consumption goods, and that was the object in view. At 





1 See below, p. 738. 
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a later stage of the depression, however, the capital goods 
industries suffered more than the consumption goods industries 
and then it was desirable to put in hand capital intensive public 
works— in other words, works which required large orders for 
machinery etc. and thus gave employment to workers in the 
industries producing such goods. The idea was a new one to most 
members of the Committee and of the Conference and the latter 
could not accept it entirely, but by voting the paragraph 
quoted above the Conference at any rate recognised the import- 
ance of stimulating one type of works at one stage of the cycle 
and other types of works at other stages of the cycle. 

The second question which is of fundamental importance 
in planning public expenditure in relation to the economic 
situation is the method of financing it. 

When a depression occurs its initial effect is to cause an 
increase in public expenditure (on unemployment insurance 
and relief, for instance) and to diminish the yield of taxation. 
As has already been seen above the Conference recommended 
that there should be a still further increase by the promotion 
of public works schemes, both national and local, in order to 
compensate for the falling off in private business. 

One method of financing this increased expenditure would 
be by additional taxation, and this may be advantageous up 
to a certain point in so far as the increased taxes are paid from 
money which would not otherwise be used at all. It is more 
likely, however, that the additional taxation would cause a 
decrease in the expenditure of individuals on other purposes 
and thus the only effect would be the transfer of the money 
from one pocket to another without any beneficial effect on 
employment. 

Certain economists are of opinion that Governments should 
frankly unbalance the budget temporarily on condition that 
when prosperity returns taxes will be increased and the borrowed 
money repaid. There are indeed, strong reasons for borrowing 
to finance public works schemes, which are not only likely to 
stimulate economic recovery but which, if they are well chosen, 
will add to the economic assets and productive efficiency of the 
country concerned. That was recognised by the Conference, 
which recommended the financing of such works in periods of 
depression by means of loans, and as a counterpart of that 
suggested “ restricted borrowing by public authorities in periods 
of prosperity and accelerated repayment of loans previously 
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contracted ”. That is equivalent to balancing the budget not 
over a period of one year but over a period of several] years, 
and there does not seem to be any economic reason why a 
period of one year should be more suitable than a longer period 
over which to balance budgets. * 

In practice most countries were obliged during the last 
depression to unbalance their budgets, but this had psychological 
consequences which differed greatly from country to country. 
In some countries the very idea of unbalancing the budget 
for current expenditure, or even for exceptional expenditure, 
produced a lack of confidence in the immediate future among 
business men with the result that they either hoarded their 
money or exported it to places which were considered safer. 
In such cases increased public expenditure during the depression 
may actually have had a negative effect by causing private 
investment to fall off more than it otherwise would have done. 
In other countries, of which Sweden was a striking example, 
the Government boldly announced its intention of unbalancing 
the budget temporarily as a means of promoting economic 
recovery and carried the business community with it in this 
policy. In such cases the increased Government expenditure 
was a net increase and did offset, to some extent, the decrease 
in private-investment. If the policy of planning public works 
in relation to the economic situation is a good one, as the 
Conference thought it was, it is clearly necessary that everything 
possible should be done to prevent its being neutralised by a 
decline in investment due to fears of a temporarily unbalanced 
budget. 

Among the financial measures to which the Conference drew 
attention in its Recommendation there is another to which 
reference should be made—namely, “the placing to reserve 
in periods of prosperity of the resources necessary for carrying 
out works prepared for periods of depression’. If this plan is 
adopted a great deal depends on what is done with the money 
placed to reserve. This is, however, too big a question to 
discuss fully in the present article. It must suffice to point out 
that if the reserves are built up by taxation and are invested in 
industrial securities the effect will merely be to transfer ex- 
penditure from consumption to the capital market and may 
easily result in aggravating the boom and the subsequent 





1 Cf. J. M. Keynes: The Means to Prosperity (London, 1933); D. T. Smira : 
Deficits and Depressions (New York, 1936). 
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depression ; if they are invested in Government securities the 
price of the latter will rise, and when the money is wanted it 
may be inconvenient to sell the securities for fear of demoralising 
the market. On the other hand, if the reserves are invested in 
Treasury Bills, or held in the form of time deposits with banks, 
or placed on deposit at the central bank, or held in the form of 
notes or gold, there will be a contraction of credit during the 
period of prosperity with a consequent equalising effect on the 
total volume of expenditure during the different phases of 
the business cycle. } 

This brings us to the third essential feature of any policy 
designed to diminish economic fluctuations, and it may perhaps 
be the most important of all. The Conference referred to it by 
recommending “the application of a monetary policy which 
will make possible the expansion of credit required at such a time 
(i.e. in periods of depression) for the speeding up of the public 
works and which will ensure the lowest possible rate of interest 
on the loans”. Unless the central bank applies an expansionist 
monetary policy there is not the slightest chance that any 
increase in public expenditure, whether for public works pur- 
poses or any other, will have any effect in improving the economic 
situation. This has frequently been lost sight of throughout 
the post-war period, and particularly during the depression 
which started in 1929, with the result that increased expenditure 
on unemployment relief and public works was accompanied 
by a deflationary monetary policy which aggravated the fall 
in prices that had already set in and further upset the equi- 
librium between costs and prices, because it was impossible 
to reduce costs, especially labour costs, at as rapid a rate as 
that at which prices were falling. The consequences were 
disastrous, and this policy had ultimately to give way to an 
expansionist policy before any improvement could take place. 

It would be outside the scope of this article to consider 
in any detail what is involved in an expansionist monetary 
policy, but it will be noted that the Conference itself gave 
certain indications on this point. One is, as the word “ expan- 
sionist ’’ implies, that the policy must aim at an expansion of 
credit, and that is most usually brought about by open-market 
purchases of securities by the central bank, thus increasing 
the balances held in the commercial banks and enabling them 


1 Cf. A. D. Gaver : Public Works in Prosperity and Depression (New York, 
1935), pp. 391-395. 
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to increase their credit facilities. It is interesting to note that, 
whereas in 1929 only two countries used open-market operations 
as a normal instrument of monetary policy, there are now 19 
countries in which the central banks habitually use this instru- 
ment or have recently been empowered to do so.! The other 
indication given by the Conference was that the policy should 
ensure the lowest possible rate of interest on the loans raised. 
This implies the adoption of a cheap money policy, based on an 
expansion of credit (some of which finds its way into the 
market for Government securities and raises the price of those 
securities) and on conversion operations undertaken to reduce 
the rate of interest paid by the Government on its existing loans. 

The importance of an expansionist monetary policy is so 
great that according to some writers nothing else is required 
at all. In a famous passage, Hawtrey wrote : 

What has been shown is that expenditure on public works, if 
accompanied by a creation of credit, will give employment. But 
then the same reasoning shows that a creation of credit unaccom- 
panied by any expenditure on public works would be effective in 
giving employment. The public works are merely a piece of ritual, 
convenient to people who want to be able to say that they are doing 
something, but otherwise irrelevant. To stimulate an expansion of 
credit is usually only too easy. To resort for the purpose to the con- 
struction of expensive public works is to burn down the house for the 
sake of the roast pig. ? 

This view would find few supporters to-day. An expansion 
of credit is indispensable for the prevention of economic depres- 
sion and for the promotion of recovery if a depression never- 
theless occurs, but that may have no effect unless steps are 
taken to use the credit and if private investors will not do so 
the Government and other public authorities must step in. 

The Conference was not content with having made recom- 
mendations on the fundamental economic aspects of the prob- 
lem. It realised that little or nothing would be done unless 
some machinery was set up in each country to co-ordinate the 
economic, financial and technical action of the various authori- 
ties concerned in the carrying out of a public works policy. 
There is nothing new in the idea of timing public works in rela- 
tion to economic fluctuations. It is at least 40 years old. The 
first example known to the Office of a practical application of 
the policy is to be found in Government circulars issued in France 





1 LEAGUE oF Nations: World Economic Survey, 1937-38, p. 202. 
2 R. G. Hawrrey : Trade and Credit (London, 1928), p. 112. 
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on 28 February 1897 and 26 November 1900. What is new is the 
much greater determination which is now being shown in the 
application of the policy. And this is beset with difficulties. 
Apart altogether from political considerations there are technical 
obstacles resulting from the multiplicity of departments within 
the central Government and of regional and local authorities 
which give orders for public works, generally without any other 
consideration than the convenience of the particular depart- 
ment or authority concerned. The Conference therefore recom- 
mended the establishment in each country of a national co-ordin- 
ating body the duties of which would include that of centralising 
information relating to the various kinds of public works and 
of ensuring or encouraging the preparation of works in advance. 

This co-ordinating body would, moreover, have another and 
from an economic point of view supremely important task, that 
of giving instructions or advice as to when works should be held 
in reserve and when works held in reserve should be undertaken. 
It is an exceedingly difficult matter to know exactly what stage 
has been reached in the business cycle at any particular moment, 
and the Conference could do no more than give some indications 
as to the appropriate criteria that should be taken into consider- 
ation. The first criterion mentioned is the volume of unemploy- 
ment, obviously an essential factor in the situation. But that 
is not sufficient, for an increase in unemployment may be due to 
non-cyclical causes, and it is only with cyclical fluctuations that 
we are concerned at this moment. Thus, unemployment may 
increase owing to abnormally large seasonal fluctuations, to 
structural changes, or to purely temporary and short-lived 
movements. Consequently, other criteria must also be used, 
and in this connection the Conference recommended a study of 
changes in the index of wholesale prices, changes in the rate of 
interest, and any changes in other indices which indicate an 
alteration in the economic situation. 

Then there is financial policy, in respect of which co-ordina- 
tion is particularly necessary. This may be undertaken either 
by the same body which deals with the questions referred to 
above or by a separate body acting in co-operation with it. 
That depends on the administrative structure in each country. 
The Conference recommended that this body should advise the 
central authority on financial policy relating to public works ; 
assist in achieving proper co-ordination between the credit 
policy and market operations of the central bank or correspond- 
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ing institution and the public works policy of the Government ; 
co-ordinate the borrowing policy of the various public authorities 
concerned ; and take such measures as may be necessary to 
ensure that the policy of the central authority in respect of 
loans and subsidies is made effective. 

The Conference also devoted attention to the question of 
employing different classes of workers, and to the conditions 
of recruitment and employment, on public works. It recom- 
mended that in applying the policy of timing consideration 
should be given to the possibility of including works which give 
employment to special classes of workers such as young workers, 
women, and non-manual workers. It also suggested that the 
recruitment of workers for employment on public works should 
be effected for preference through the public employment 
exchanges ; that foreign workers authorised to reside in the 
country concerned should be accepted for employment on 
public works in the same conditions as nationals, subject to 
reciprocal treatment ; and that the rates of wages of workers 
on public works should be not less favourable than those com- 
monly recognised by workers’ organisations and employers for 
work of the same character in the district where the work is 
carried out, and, where there are no such rates recognised 
or prevailing in the district, that the rates should be those recog- 
nised or prevailing in the nearest district in which the general 
industrial circumstances are similar, subject to the condition 
that the rates should in any case be such as to ensure to the 
workers a reasonable standard of life as this is understood in 
their time and country. 

The Recommendation analysed above was adopted at the 
1937 Session of the Conference by 147 votes to nil. This over- 
whelming support proves that there is a very general agreement 
to-day, not only on the principle of the advance planning of 
public works, but also on the methods by which it should be 
enforced. In view of the controversies of past years, this agree- 
ment is remarkable enough ; it marks the final stage of a trend 
of opinion in which the Recommendation of 1919 and the sub- 
sequent resolutions of the Conference, referred to in the opening 
pages of this article, have played an important part. But the 
Recommendation does more than register the triumph of a 
theory ; it expresses a common desire to put that theory into 
practice. In its report to the 1937 Session of the Conference, the 
Office mentioned the steps already taken in a number of countries 
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to plan public works in advance. It may be of interest to sup- 
plement this information by quoting several recent examples, 
which show that various countries are already applying, at 
any rate to some extent, the principles of the Recommendation 


adopted. 
Some Recent Examples of National Planning 
Sweden. 

The most striking of these is in Sweden, which has perhaps 
followed the policy of the Public Works (National Planning) 
Recommendation more closely than any other country. Until 
July 1938 relief works were organised under the auspices of the 
State Unemployment Commission, the main object of these 
works being to give employment to as many of the unemployed 
as possible while the depression lasted. After 1 July 1933, while 
relief works were continued, ordinary public works, on which 
the normal market rates of wages were paid, were also stimu- 
lated, and they became one of the main features of the anti- 
depression policy. These works were financed by loan even 
when they were non-revenue-producing, which was a complete 
departure from the financial policy previously pursued in 
Sweden. This measure met with considerable success, due in 
the first place to the fact that the central bank was at the same 
time pursuing an expansionist monetary policy, and in the 
second to the general acceptance of the policy by the whole 
community. Mr. Gustav Médller, Minister of Social Affairs, 
writes : 

Although the opponents of the new unemployment policy, in their 
eagerness, often declared that we had entered upon a policy which 
might ruin Government finances, confidence in the financial strength 
of the State was not in the least disturbed. The special crisis loans 
were in great demand on the money market and proved to be very 
easy to place. ! 

The financial principles introduced in 1938 involved a balanc- 
ing of the budget not “ per year but per business cycle by 
increasing deficits during the depression phase of the cycle 
and surpluses during the boom years’. In order to ensure 
rapid amortisation (within not more than seven years) increased 
inheritance and property taxes were imposed, estimated to 
yield 25 million crowns. By the spring of 1986 the economic 
situation was so favourable that “ the Government was able 

1 This and the following quotations are from Gustav Métter: “The Unem- 


ployment Policy ”’, in The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May 1938. 
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to propose the final liquidation of the short-term loans by 1 July 
1987—that is, within a four-year period instead of a seven- 
year period ”’. 

In 1986 the Swedish Government began to prepare for a 
possible new depression, and appointed a committee to study 
the question of public works. This committee issued a report 
in 1987 including a five-year plan for State works and a ten-year 
plan for local works, the total cost being estimated at over 2,800 
million crowns. The committee made an inventory of the works, 
drawing a distinction between those which would have to be 
carried out immediately irrespective of the economic situation 
and those which could be postponed until the demand for labour 
for the purposes of private industry should decline. Progress 
is being made in the technical planning of the latter works 
so that, if the economic situation should require it, they may 
be put in hand at short notice. In addition to this the Govern- 
ment has included in the budget for 1938-39 a special emergency 
fund for the financing of the works in the event of a depression 
occurring during the fiscal year ; this proposal has been approved 
by the Riksdag. The emergency fund consists of 182 million 
crowns in the current expenditure budget and 75.4 million 
crowns for capital expenditure, including 42.4 million crowns 
for State-qwned business enterprises. 


Finland. 

Another northern country in which there has also been a 
good deal of public works planning is Finland. There, during 
the whole period of the last depression, unemployment policy 
consisted esssentially of relief works with wage rates lower than 
those paid normally for similar work. These works were organ- 
ised primarily by the local authorities, but the Government 
found it necessary to undertake certain works of its own and 
to subsidise some of the local authorities’ works. Ordinary 
public works, on which the customary wages were paid, were 
stimulated in 1933-34, but this was regarded as a less important 
measure than the organisation of relief works. Mr. Kahra, 
Chief Unemployment Inspector, has recently explained the 
present tendencies in Finnish public works policy. He points 
out that any public works undertaken should be useful, and that 
the money spent on them should remain in the country in 
order not to upset the balance of payments. An inventory was 
made in 1937 and checked in the spring of 1938 of public works 
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involving an expenditure of 3,450 million Finnish marks, and 
estimated to provide 48,500,000 man-days of work?!, which 
might be undertaken in the event of a depression. Already in 
1934 an emergency fund was created. This fund now amounts 
to about 600 million marks to which must be added an equal 
sum consisting of securities transferred to it by the State. 
Careful consideration has been given to the method of holding 
these reserves, and it is recognised that they should not be 
associated in any way with productive undertakings. Con- 
sequently they are held in the form of foreign exchange, gold, 
and bonds, and on current account in the Bank of Finland. It 
may be that these reserves will prove insufficient, but they 
will enable public works to be expanded early in the depression, 
and loans can be raised if necessary at a somewhat later stage. * 


United States. 


In the United States the situation is somewhat less clear, 
partly because the main stress has been laid rather on relief 
works which aim at giving the maximum amount of employ- 
ment than on the “ pump priming” aspect which was the 
main object of the works programme in 1933, and partly because 
the anticipated recovery in private industry did not take place 
to the same extent as in Sweden. The result of this was that 
State expenditure had to be expanded in the spring of 1938 
before any of the previous loans had been paid off. 

The total expenditure of the Federal Government for all 
purposes rose from $4,681 million in 1982-33 to $8,001 million 
in 1936-37 ; it then declined somewhat (the estimate for 1937-38 
was $7,409 million). Of these expenditures public works 
accounted for $459 million in 1982-33, $1,079 million in 1936-37, 
and $878 million in 1937-38 (estimate) ; unemployment relief 
including work relief accounted for $360 million in 1932-33, 
$2,467 million in 1936-37, and $1,759 million (estimate) in 
1937-38. There has, therefore, been some reduction in expend- 
iture since the middle of 1937, but a much more important 
factor than that was the change in the method of financing 
the deficit which took place in that year. Up to then it had 
been financed by borrowing, partly from the banks and partly 





1 It may be mentioned, for purposes of comparison, that at the time of the 
census of 1930 there were 1,512,014 gainfully employed persons in Finland. 

2 For a fuller account of Mr. Kahra’s interesting remarks, see Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, No. 8, 22 Aug. 1938, pp. 221-224. 
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from the public, but in 1987 the investment of social security 
and other trust funds took over from the open market the burden 
of financing the deficit. The result was a slowing down in the 
creation of new purchasing power. ! 

On 14 April 1938 President Roosevelt submitted to Congress 
a Message in which he proposed a series of measures for recovery 
and relief purposes, namely: an expansion of credit loans to 
business through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
additional expenditure on public works through the Public 
Works Administration, and an increase in work relief through 
the Works Progress Administration. These various measures 
were approved by Congress. Thus, an Act of 13 April 1938 
extended the powers of the RFC to finance solvent business 
and authorised it to lend to public authorities for the develop- 
ment of public works programmes, and on 21 June 1938 the 
Work Relief and Public Works Appropriation Act was approved 
providing for $2,916 million of new appropriations and $835 mil- 
lion of reappropriations for work relief, direct relief, and other 
measures to increase employment by the provision of loans and 
grants for public works projects. 


Great Britain. 


In Great Britain a beginning has been made with the plan- 
ning of public works as a result of a circular letter sent on 6 May 
1938 by the Minister of Health to local authorities asking them 
to undertake a survey of their probable capital expenditure 
during the five years beginning on 1 April 1938 and to submit 
to the appropriate Government departments a programme of 
the works which they proposed to carry out during that period. 

It is pointed out that this long-period review of capital 
expenditure, more particularly in connection with projects 
involving building work, is of special importance under present 
conditions, not merely in order to secure the smooth progress 
of local authorities’ operations but as a matter of national 
economic policy. At the same time local authorities will be able 
to take the fullest advantage of periods when industrial resources 
are not unduly strained and conditions are therefore most 
favourable for the execution of necessary works. 

The Minister will be ready to afford any assistance practicable 





™ ? Cf. Monthly Bank Letter of the National City Bank of New York, February 
38. 
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in the preparation of the programme and the preliminary work 
in order to enable particular schemes to be put in hand with 
the minimum of delay when the most favourable opportunity 
arises. One of the essential features of the policy outlined is 
that active preparations should at once be made for such schemes 
as are likely to require much preliminary work—for example, 
in regard to the acquisition of land and the preparation of 
outlined specifications, plans, etc. Upon being satisfied that a 
scheme is one which may ultimately be approved, the Minister 
will be prepared to sanction loans for the immediate acquisition 
of land in readiness for the execution of the proposed works at 


a later date. 


Switzerland. 


In Switzerland, under an Order of 28 December 1936 the 
sum of 30 million francs was provided in the Federal Budget 
for measures to increase the demand for labour. Subsidies were 
paid for various kinds of work including building work by private 
contractors, and it is estimated that the total expenditure 
stimulated in this way amounted to about 190 million francs. 
In September 1937 a further appropriation of 35 million francs 
was approved for a similar purpose. 

In June 1938 the Federal Council proposed to the Federal 
Assembly a further appropriation of 415 million frances, of which 
213 million were intended for national defence works and 
202 million for Federal expenditure and subsidies in respect 
of other public works (subsidies to the cantons, Federal works 
programme, improvement of mountain roads, land improvement, 
and special measures in favour of handicrafts and industry 
including the tourist industry). It is proposed to finance the 
national defence works by means of a tax on personal wealth 
or on incomes, and the other expenditure by short-term bonds, 
a sinking fund being created for the repayment of these bonds 
by a tax on large shops, single-price shops, and chain stores. 


Canada. 


In Canada valuable recommendations on the subject of 
public works planning have been made by the National Employ- 
ment Commission, which was appointed by the Dominion 
Government in May 19386 to study the problems of employment 
and unemployment. In its final report the Commission states 
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that the basic principle of any sound policy must be the expan- 
sion and contraction of public expenditures to the end that total 
expenditures (public and private) may be made more stable. 
Furthermore, it urges that a distinction should be drawn 
between relief works undertaken solely to relieve unemployment 
and recovery schemes directed towards contributing construct- 
ively to an increase in the national income. Works of the latter 
type, which offer by far the greater all-round advantages, should 
be planned carefully in advance. Such schemes should be under- 
taken not at the beginning of a depression but only after an 
initial period during which public expenditures should be kept 
low (but not contracted) and the burden of unemployment 
should be borne by unemployment insurance and unemploy- 
ment aid. It is also pointed out that expansion of public expen- 
diture in Canada must, to some extent, follow the trend of expan- 
sion in the large creditor countries. The Commission suggests 
that in choosing public works preference should be given to 
schemes employing a large amount of direct and unskilled Jabour, 
schemes which can easily be curtailed as the volume of private 
expenditure rises in recovery, schemes which will not perma- 
nently increase public expenditure through heavy maintenance 
costs, and schemes which compete as little as possible with 
private employers in respect of the demand for labour. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


The Recommendation of 1937 


It may be asked why it is that public works, except those 
which require the actual collaboration of several countries for 
their execution, require international co-ordination ; and whether 
the International Labour Conference, having defined the 
principles on which the different countries should base their 
national policies in this respect, should not have regarded its 
task as completed. 

The answer to this latter question is in the negative. The 
Conference desired to lay down in full the guiding lines for a 
national public works policy, precisely because such a policy, 
if conducted on a sufficiently large scale, may have numerous 
effects on international economic conditions. In the first 
place a depression in one country which in normal times imports 
considerable quantities of goods has unfavourable repercussions 
on other countries and tends to bring about a depression there 

2 
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also. The latter countries can of course, by means of an expan- 
sionist monetary and public works policy, sustain effective 
demand and promote increased economic activity in their 
domestic markets, but cannot influence foreign markets. 

Further, as the Conference clearly stated, a national public 
works policy cannot have a stimulating influence on business 
unless its result is to increase capital expenditure. But such a 
policy, combined with an appropriate monetary policy, will, 
if applied in a single country, tend to sustain prices there at a 
time when they are being forced down elsewhere. The result 
may well be a decrease in exports, or at least a check to any 
increase in exports that might otherwise have taken place, 
while at the same time there may be an increasing demand for 
imports, both of materials for the works themselves and of 
goods to meet the larger consumers’ demand. There will thus 
be a growing disequilibrium between imports and exports, and 
the balance of payments will consequently be disturbed. Under 
gold standard conditions such a situation would lead to a loss 
of gold, and if the export of gold went on long enough the central 
bank would find it necessary to defend its gold reserve by 
deflationary measures. In the absence of an international 
monetary system based on gold, the result would be a depre- 
ciation of the currency. That too is fraught with difficulties 
and dangers, and to overcome these the authorities may in 
the end be forced to take deflationary measures with a view to 
reducing consumption (by increased taxation) or reducing 
imports (by additional restrictions such as customs duties, 
etc.). 

It therefore seems indispensable to arrive at an international 
agreement enabling public works in the different countries to 
be developed on parallel lines, so that an expansion of credit 
and an increase in the volume of public works may be as far 
as possible simultaneous in the countries in which the economic 
situation justifies such measures. 

But the task of organising such co-ordination is not easy. 
It has been said that the creditor countries are in this connection 
in a particularly favourable position, involving both privileges 
and duties. Unless those countries maintain their purchasing 
power and do everything possible to promote increasing eco- 
nomic activity, the debtor countries, which are to a considerable 
extent agricultural and raw material producing countries, 
cannot sell their goods and cannot pursue an expansionist 
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policy with any hope of success. In these circumstances, it 
may be that the creditor countries, which must necessarily 
have an import surplus unless they are content to receive gold, 
should take the lead in setting on foot the policy which is 
recommended by the Conference for the national planning of 
public works, and that the debtor countries should follow 
their example. ! 

It was with these considerations in mind that the Inter- 
national Labour Conference supplemented its Recommendation 
on the national planning of public works with another on inter- 
national co-operation concerning public works. 

This Recommendation has four parts. In the first the Con- 
ference, recognising that any co-ordinating action must neces- 
sarily be based on adequate information concerning public 
works in each country concerned, recommended that each 
Government should communicate annually to the International 
Labour Office statistical and other information concerning 
public works undertaken or planned on its territory, including 
orders for plant, equipment, and supplies. If, however, this 
information is to be of use from an international point of view, 
it is important that it should be prepared on a comparable 
basis, and consequently the Conference recommended that the 
information should be supplied as far as possible in accordance 
with a uniform plan relating more particularly to the expenditure 
involved, the method of financing the works, and the number 
of workers engaged. The third point to which the Conference 
attached importance was that each Government should co- 
operate in the work of any international committee on the 
subject which the Governing Body might set up. The purpose 
of all this activity is indicated in the fourth part, which recom- 
mends that Governments should carefully consider what 
action to take on the basis of any reports which the Governing 
Body may send them as a result of the discussions in the pro- 
posed committee. 

At the same time, the Conference voted a resolution inviting 
the Governing Body to appoint as soon as possible and to 
convene without delay an International Public Works Commit- 
tee, the duties of which should be more particularly : (a) to 
study every year the information concerning public works 
gathered by the International Labour Office; (6) to make 





? On this whole question, cf. J. E. Meape : Public Works in their International 
Aspect (London, 1933, issued by the New Fabian Research Bureau). 
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reports on this subject to the Governing Body with a view to 
their transmission to Governments ; and (c) to undertake any 
other duties relating to public works which might be entrusted 
to it. 

As regards the composition of the Committee, the resolution 
expressed the view that the Governments which had approved 
the Public Works (International Co-operation) Recommenda- 
tion should be invited to send representatives ; that the Com- 
mittee should also include employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives in equal numbers; and that the Governing Body 
should invite representatives of the competent bodies of the 
League of Nations to participate in the work of the Committee 
and might, in so far as it thought fit, attach national and inter- 
national experts to the Committee. 

In accordance with this resolution, the Governing Body in 
April 1938 duly set up an International Public Works Commit- 
tee, which held its first meeting in Geneva from 27 to 29 July 


19388. 
The International Public Works Committee 


As has been stated, participation in the work of the Com- 
mittee is expressly stipulated in the Public Works (Inter- 
national Co-operation) Recommendation ; and it is therefore 
not until their formal acceptance of this Recommendation 
has been notified that Governments are invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the Committee. The Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation allows Members a period of twelve, 
or in exceptional cases of eighteen, months from the closing 
of the International Labour Conference (in this case the end 
of June 1987) for submission of a Recommendation to the 
competent national authority ; and therefore strict adherence 
to the procedure would have required that no meeting of the 
Committee should be held until after expiry of this period. 
However, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office considered that in view of the urgent character of the 
Committee’s work, on which the preamble to the Conference’s 
resolution had insisted, such a delay would be most regrettable ; 
and it therefore decided to convene States Members without 
delay to a first meeting of the International Public Works 
Committee, this meeting being of a preparatory character. 

No effective international co-ordination of public works 
policies is possible unless first of all adequate comparable 
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information is available on the works undertaken in the different 
countries. This presupposes a uniform plan on the basis of 
which the Governments would agree to exchange information. 
The Office had actually submitted a draft plan to the Conference 
in 1987 ; but the Conference preferred to leave the final drafting 
of this plan to the International Public Works Committee 
itself ; and it was in view of this task, which is the starting 
point of the whole international action, that the Governing 
Body decided to accelerate the procedure. 

The following 25 countries were represented at the meeting : 
the United States of America, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. In addition, three 
representatives of the Employers and three representatives 
of the Workers elected by the Employers’ and Workers’ members 
of the Governing Body respectively were present as ordinary 
members of the Committee. The meeting was also attended 
by officials of the Secretariat of the League of Nations repre- 
senting the Economic Committee, the Financial Committee, 
and the Communications and Transit Organisation; they 
acted in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Neéas, formerly Minister of Labour and Social Welfare 
of Czechoslovakia, who had been appointed by the Governing 
Body as Chairman of the Committee, was prevented from 
attending. Mr. Carter Goodrich, United States Government 
representative and the first of the Vice-Chairmen to be elected 
by the Committee, therefore took the Chair at this session. 
The other Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Wincenty Jastrzebski, 
Polish Government representative, Mr. Oersted for the Em- 
ployers, and Mr. Jouhaux for the Workers. Mr. A. Delmer, 
Belgian Government representative, was appointed Reporter. 

As has been said, the principal item on the Committee’s 
agenda was the preparation of a uniform plan for the supply 
of information on public works. The Committee had before 
it a draft prepared by the Office, the first part of which con- 
tained an enumeration of the public works concerning which 
information is desired, classified first of all according to the 
kinds of works (roads, bridges, tunnels, railway lines, agri- 
cultural land reclamation, irrigation, canals, forestry work, 
construction of dams and provision of water supplies, construc- 
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tion of ports and airports, coast protection work, construction 
of administrative buildings, public utility work, etc.) and then 
according to the authority which orders, subsidises, or super- 
vises, the work (central, regional or local authorities ; public 
utility undertakings; or bodies or individuals in receipt of 
subsidies or loans granted with a view to increasing the volume 
of employment). 

The object of the classification according to the kinds of 
work was not that Governments should be asked to promise 
the information specified in the remainder of the plan for each 
kind separately ; its object was essentially to give a sort of 
inventory of works which should be included in the general 
statement, so that the scope of the information provided might 
be as far as possible comparable between one country and 
another. 

The second part of the draft plan concerned the kind of 
information to be supplied by Governments. This concerned 
the general organisation of public works and the working of 
national co-ordinating or directing bodies ; the policy adopted 
{advancing or retarding of public works); and the regional 
distribution of the work in relation to the incidence of unemploy- 
ment. 

As regards works already carried out, the draft plan provided 
that Governments should be invited to give information on the 
total cost of the work, the methods and conditions of financing 
it, the estimated number of man-days of direct and indirect 
employment provided, and the estimated revenue from the more 
important works. As regards the works planned but not yet 
carried out, it invited Governments simply to give estimates on 
the various points just mentioned. 

Lastly, information was to be given on the conditions of 
recruiting and employment (hours of work, pay, etc.), and on 
conditions relating to transport and housing of workers (such 
information to be given separately for normal public works and 
relief works). 

In the discussion in the Committee on the proposed plan, 
two separate lines of thought were revealed. On the one hand 
several speakers expressed the fear that the draft went into too 
much detail ; apart from the fact that they did not regard all the 
information requested as indispensable for the purpose in view, 
the authorities in many countries were, they stated, not at pre- 
sent in a position to furnish the data in question. It was pointed 
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out on the other hand that one of the objects was to encourage 
countries, in their own interest, to develop their co-ordinating 
bodies and their agencies for the collection of information, and 
that until such time as they were able to give all the required 
information they could, as was laid down in the Recommenda- 
tion, supply it “ as far as possible ” in accordance with the plan 
adopted. Those who favoured a simpler plan replied that, if 
the divergence between the requirements of the plan and the 
present possibilities of Governments were too great, States 
might be discouraged from accepting the Recommendation, 
and this would no doubt endanger the success of the action 
undertaken. 

All members of the Committee however agreed that this 
consideration should not lead the Committee to simplify the 
plan to such an extent as to risk destroying its utility, and that 
Governments which accepted the Recommendation before 
being able to supply information on all the points might very 
well give such data as they had in their possession, in the hope 
of being able to supply full information later. 

Some speakers suggested that in certain respects the draft 
plan was not sufficiently complete. The Polish Government 
representative, for instance, whose point of view was supported 
by other: members, made a reference to the Committee’s possi- 
bilities of future action and stated that international financial 
collaboration in the field of public works could not be con- 
templated unless these works led to the establishment of under- 
takings, plant, and institutions, working on commercial lines. 
If the Committee was to be in a position to study or to indicate 
the possibilities of international co-operation on public works, 
it was therefore essential that the plan should make provision 
for the supply of information on such points as the revenue 
likely to accrue from the proposed works. 

The great majority of speakers expressed the view that, 
if Governments were to have a clear idea of the scope of the 
information they were asked to supply, it would be well to place 
at the beginning of the plan a definition of what was meant 
by “ public works ” ; further, the plan should be preceded by 
a preamble mentioning among other things that the information 
collected was intended to help each State in the advance planning 
of public works and that the purpose of such a policy of planning 
was to regulate the timing of public works and to ensure their 
execution in accordance with a plan drawn up in advance, so 
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as to reduce economic fluctuations as much as possible and to 
increase the volume of employment in periods of depression. 

In accordance with the desire so expressed, the Committee 
adopted the following definition of public works: “For the 
purpose of this plan, ‘ public works’ should be understood as 
meaning all works undertaken by central, regional or local 
authorities, or with the aid of subsidies or loans from such 
authorities, or supervised by them. ” 

It follows from this definition : (1) that, although information 
on work deliberately undertaken to increase the volume of 
employment might in certain cases be of special interest, the 
plan should not be restricted to this type of work but should 
also ask for information on normal public works (otherwise 
it would be impossible to follow the fluctuations to which total 
expenditure on public works is subject year by year, and conse- 
quently to appreciate the effect which these works may have 
had on the economic situation) ; (2) that the information should 
cover all public works, and not only those of which the timing 
can be regulated in relation to the economic situation ; (8) that 
it should extend not only to work undertaken by the public 
authorities, but also to work supervised by them and to private 
work which the authorities might decide to encourage by 
subsidies or loans with a view to increasing the volume of 
employment; (4) that maintenance work should be included 
as far as possible. 

Having thus defined the general framework of the scheme 
for an international exchange of information, the Committee 
proceeded to examine the different items of the draft plan 
prepared by the Office. A number of amendments were intro- 
duced, most of them tending to simplify or define more exactly 
the points on which Governments were to be invited to give 
information. 

Finally, the Committee adopted a resolution transmitting 
to the Governing Body the uniform plan of information on 
which it had agreed. 

The Governing Body, meeting in London on 25 October 
1988, decided to invite the Governments which have approved 
the Recommendation on international co-operation to commu- 
nicate to the International Labour Office the information 
referred to in that Recommendation in accordance, as far as 
possible, with the plan. 

- The text of the plan is appended to the present article. 
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CONCLUSION 


Thus, after a preparatory process the length of which is 
explained both by the complex character of the problem and by 
the resistance which had to be overcome in withdrawing public 
works from the exclusive competence of each country and 
asserting their international importance, the basis for co-opera- 
tion among Governments in this field has now been laid. 

The uniform plan for the supply of information, which the 
Committee has adopted, is of course only a starting point for — 
international action proper. But it is just the lack of sufficient 
comparable information which has shipwrecked every effort in 
this direction so far made. The fact that the plan which will now 
make good this deficiency is based on the unanimous agree- 
ment of the most qualified experts of 25 countries is sufficient 
evidence of the very general desire to establish effective co- 
operation among States and of the hope that the Committee’s 
work will enable this co-operation to be achieved. 

Indeed, during the general discussion in the International 
Public Works Committee, several delegates stated that although 
the experiments in the advance planning of public works made 
during recent years had not all proved satisfactory, or at least 
as satisfactory as had been hoped, that might be attributed in 
part to the fact that they were too often improvised. At present, 
however, efforts are being made in several countries to draw 
up programmes for a long period ahead, which are well thought 
out and can be put into effect at the appropriate moment. The 
information to be collected by the Committee and the attempt 
to present it as far as possible in accordance with a uniform plan 
will undoubtedly be of great value for the preparation of such 
programmes and their subsequent co-ordination. 

In addition, however important the co-ordination of public 
works undertaken by the different countries with their own finan- 
cial resources may be as the first stage of international co-opera- 
tion, it is far from exhausting the Committee’s possibilities of 
action. When introducing the general discussion at the first 
meeting, the Director of the International Labour Office sug- 
gested that in the more or less distant future the Committee 
might perhaps be called upon to study the possibility of 
establishing international public works schemes financed jointly 
by the stronger “ creditor ’’ countries within the territories of 
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the “debtor ’’ countries; such financial collaboration would 
make it possible to spread the effects of a public works policy 
over a wider area and to utilise more fully the world’s idle 
resources of plant and labour. 

Several delegates to the Committee, particularly the repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian and Polish Governments and Mr. 
Oersted representing the Employers, also emphasised this 
aspect of the problem, and it was with this idea in mind that 
the Committee introduced into the uniform plan questions 
aiming at obtaining exact information from Governments 
concerning the financing and the revenue-producing possibi- 
lities of the public works they have undertaken. 

The idea of such co-operation was frequently in the minds 
of those who were engaged in the preparatory work leading up 
to the adoption of the 1987 Recommendations. This is hardly 
the time to consider how far such co-operation can go, and what 
forms it would take, particularly as regards financing. It may, 
however, be pointed out that a first piece of preparatory work 
was done in this field some years ago, initiated by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office under the leadership of Albert Thomas, 
and carried on by the Committee of Enquiry on Public Works 
and National Technical Equipment established by the League 
of Nations, to which a number of Governments submitted 
public works schemes and applied for international credits in 
order to carry them out. 

This question was again taken up and developed in 1933, at 
the London Monetary and Economic Conference, by Mr. Oersted, 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, who suggested the establishment of a 
technical body capable of giving certain guarantees, and of 
exercising certain supervisory functions, regarding public works 
schemes which it might recommend as suitable for execution 
by the co-operation of several States. Among the measures to 
be recommended or imposed, in Mr. Oersted’s opinion, would 
be a proviso that the borrowing country should give its support 
to the proposed scheme and should furnish some portion, how- 
ever small, of the capital necessary for its execution. On the 
other hand, a portion of the capital should be used for orders 
placed in the lending countries. It might also be possible to 
conclude agreements between creditor and debtor countries, by 
means of which the money available for the payment of interest 
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on the debt would be devoted to public works of a remunerative 
character in the latter, the creditor States sharing in the work 
and receiving a fair return on their capital. 

Lastly, at the International Labour Conference in 1937, the 
representative of the Polish Government on the Committee 
which drew up the Recommendations concerning public works 
submitted a draft resolution suggesting that the International 
Public Works Committee should “ study the practical possi- 
bilities of an international system of financing public works, 
capable of supplementing the national planning of public works, 
with a view to fighting unemployment and contributing to the 
re-establishment of satisfactory world economic conditions ”’. 
In support of his proposal, the Polish Government representative 
stated that in certain countries the adoption of a policy of public 
works adequate to counteract economic fluctuations and 
diminish unemployment would almost inevitably upset the 
balance of payments and involve measures of an autarkic 
character on the part of those countries unless loans could be 
raised abroad. The countries concerned, he added, were in a 
position to offer adequate guarantees. Although this proposal 
was accepted in principle by the members of the Committee of 
the Conference, it was pointed out on the other hand that 
it was premature to raise this issue until the policy of co-ordina- 
tion recommended by the Conference had been given a trial. 
The Committee therefore simply recommended that the prob- 
lem of the international financing of public works should be 
studied at the appropriate time by the International Public 
Works Committee. 

The Committee thus has a wide field of activity before it. 
Nevertheless, if it is at some future stage to consider a policy 
of international financing of public works, then the work of 
collecting information, for which it has provided a basis and 
which is the necessary starting point of any international 
action, must be undertaken and perfected. Moreover this inter- 
national information scheme is in itself of the greatest value, 
since it will permit rather more order to be brought into the 
public works policies of the different countries, and by co- 
ordinating them will make them genuinely effective instruments 
in the struggle against periodical economic depressions. It would 
be an error to believe that the improvement in the economic 
situation since the low point of the depression renders execution 
of the proposed scheme any less urgent. There are still many 
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unemployed in a large number of countries ; work can be found 
for many of them by an appropriate public works policy ; and 
even in countries enjoying prosperity it is not less urgent to 
determine at once the measures that would have to be taken 
when a new depression threatens in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of mass unemployment, such as that from the effects of 
which the world is still suffering. 

It is in the light of the future work of which this is the 
indispensable preliminary that a clear view can be obtained 
of the great value of the International Committee’s action in 
unanimously adopting a uniform plan for the supply of 
information concerning public works. 


APPENDIX 


Resolution Adopted by the International Public Works Committee 


Whereas the International Labour Conference adopted a Recom- 
mendation No. 51 in 1987 inviting each Member to adopt a policy of 
advance planning of public works, that is to say a policy of timing, 
and of ensuring the execution of public works in accordance with a 
pre-established plan with a view to reducing economic fluctuations 
as far as possible and in particular to increasing the volume of employ- 
ment in periods of depression ; 

Whereas the Conference recognised at the same time that any 
effective action in this field is possible only if it is based on adequate 
information and international co-operation ; 

Whereas for these reasons the Conference adopted a second Recom- 
mendation No. 50, which in particular invites the Members to com- 
municate regularly to the International Labour Office information 
on public works undertaken or planned on their territories, and to 
supply this information as far as possible in accordance with a uniform 

lan ; 
Considering that the present session of the International Public 
Works Committee was convened for the precise purpose of drawing 
un the uniform plan in question ; 

The International Public Works Committee, 

After having considered the purposes which the information it 
is proposed to collect would serve ; 

After having, on the other hand, noted that many Governments 
will no doubt be unable at the outset to supply information on all 
the points mentioned, but that it would be of great interest that they 
should start by furnishing information on the largest possible number 
of points until the development of their co-ordination and information 
services makes it possible for them to communicate more complete 
information ; 

Asks the Governing Body to invite the Members which have 
approved the Recommendation No. 50 concerning international 
co-operation in respect of public works to communicate to the Inter- 
national Labour Office the information referred to in this Recom- 
—, in accordance, as far as possible, with ollowing 
plan. 
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UnirorM PLAN FOR THE SupPLY OF INFORMATION CONCERNING 


Pusiic Works ! 


For the purpose of this plan “ public works’ should be under- 
stood as meaning all works undertaken by central, regional, or local 
authorities or with the aid of subsidies or loans from such authorities 
or supervised by them. 

In giving information under this plan Governments should indicate 
whether the information relates only to capital account or whether 
it also includes maintenance work and other kinds of work. 


I. Classification of the Works 


1. According to the kinds of works : 


roads, bridges and tunnels ; 


railway lines, wnrnccng | tramways, local railways, etc. 
the more important construction 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(m) 
(n) 


(if possible, mention 
works separately) ; 
agricultural land reclamation (including drainage, irriga- 
tion, construction of dwelling-houses and other new build- 
ings, establishment of entirely new settlements, construc- 
tion of country roads and other works connected with 
land settlement) ; 

agricultural land irrigation (including dams, regulators, 
barrages, syphons, canal digging, canal clearances, etc.) ; 
canals and other inland waterways (including improvement 
work on rivers, defensive work against floods, etc.) ; 


‘forestry work (clearing the land, re-afforestation, construc- 


tion of roads, etc.) ; 

construction of dams for, and provision of, drinking and 
industrial water supplies, sewage collection and disposal, 
and water purification plant ; 

work for construction of maritime and river ports and 
other work in such ports, including the mechanical equip- 
ment ; 

works for the protection of the coast ; 

shipbuilding undertaken with the financial assistance of 
the public authorities ; 

work for the construction and equipment of airports ; 
building and construction work forming part of a general 
plan and carried out with the financial assistance of public 
authorities, such work to be classified according to category 
(administrative buildings, dwelling-houses, educational 
establishments, museums, hospitals, sanatoria, etc.) ; 
generating stations (including dams and accessory works) 
and installations for the transmission of power ; 

gas works and installations for long-distance gas supply ; 





1 It is understood that the information supplied should include information 
relating to relief work and should as far as possible make a distinction between 
new works and maintenance works. 
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(0) telecommunication installations ; 

(p) recreational buildings and facilities, play-grounds and 
parks ; 

(q) any other works, or orders for plant, equipment, and 
supplies, not included in the above enumeration. 


. According to the body responsible for carrying out the work : 


(a) work carried out by central authorities ; 

(b) work carried out by regional and local authorities ; 

(c) work carried out by public utility undertakings ; 

(d) work carried out by bodies or individuals in receipt of a 
subsidy or a loan granted with a view to increasing the 
volume of employment. 


II. Kinp oF INFORMATION TO BE SUPPLIED 


1. Information on the general organisation of public works and 
in particular on the working of national co-ordinating or directing 
bodies. ? 


2. General information on the policy adopted concerning the 
advancing or retarding of public works : 
(a) summarised survey of the facts (work completed, work in 
progress, work planned) ; 
(b) grounds for the policy pursued. 


3. For the works carried out during the period elapsed sum- 
marised information : 


(a) on the total cost of the work ; ? 

(b) on the methods and conditions of financing the works, including 
amortisation, particularly in respect of works undertaken to 
increase the volume of employment (showing in particular 
(i) whether the expenses were met from the budgets of the 
State, regional and local authorities, public bodies, etc., or 
by means of internal or external loans, or in some other 
way ; (i) if the works are financed by loan, the conditions of 
the loan rate of interest, security, etc.) ; 

(c) on the cost of works which are directly self-liquidating and 
enumeration of the more important of these works ; 
on the estimated revenue from the more important works 
referred to in the preceding clause ; 

(e) on the estimated number of man-days of direct employment 
on the works ; 

(f) on the estimated number of man-days of indirect or secondary 
employment. 





1 It would be useful if the Governments could supply such information as they 
have as to the regional distribution of the work in proportion to the incidence of 
unemployment in different parts of the country. 

2 It would be useful if the Governments would give particulars as to the various 
elements in the cost of the works on which they give information, and in particular 
on the total cost of wages and salaries. 
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4. For works planned for the forthcoming period, summarised 
information on: * 

(a) the estimated cost of the works, showing in particular the 
cost of the works which are directly self-liquidating ; 

(b) the financial resources already available, showing their 
conditions and the sources from which they are derived ; 

(c) the methods by which it is proposed to finance the remainder 
of the cost ; 

(d) the estimated revenue likely to be obtained from work of a 
directly self-liquidating character ; 

(e) the estimated number of man-days of direct employment on 
the works ; 

({) the estimated number of man-days of indirect or secondarily- 
provided employment. 


5. Information on the conditions of recruitment and employment 
and on other provisions relating to labour (such information to be 
given separately for normal public works and relief works) : 


(a) methods of recruitment ; 

(b) conditions of employment (hours of work and wages or 
salaries) ; 

(c) provisions relating to the transport and housing of the workers ; 

(d) any provisions which may be in force concerning the use of 
mechanical appliances. 





1 Where works are planned for an advance period of several years, the above 
information should be reported and summarised by years. 











Wages Policy and Business Cyeles 


by 


E. Ronald WALKER 


Lecturer in Economics, University of Sydney 


In the modern industrial community wages and employment 
are the basic realities of economic existence. If standards of 
living are to be improved substantially it is with these factors that 
public policy must primarily be concerned. Where wage rates are 
regulated by authority or can be influenced directly. by public 
intervention, the question at once arises whether at any given time 
the interests of wage earners and of the community as a whole can 
best be served by action designed to raise, to maintain, or to reduce, 
the rates of wages fixed. If action is taken in any of these three 
directions, what will be its effect on employment, earnings, and 
business activity ? 

In the whole range of economic theory and practical policy there 
is no question more controversial than this, and none that calls 
more insistently for a clear answer. It is a question on which both 
theoretical analysis and statistical investigation may throw some 
light. At the present time, in view of the variety of theories put 
forward, one of the main needs is to take stock of the theoretical 
discussion and to distinguish clearly the salient points on which 
investigation must concentrate if any agreement is to be reached. 
The International Labour Office has therefore thought it useful to 
invite certain economists who have devoted particular attention to 
the subject to set out their views on what are at present the main 
unsettled points in the theories of wages and industrial fluctuations 
which are relevant to wage policy. 

In the following article, which is the first of the series written 
in response to this request, Dr. E. R. Walker discusses the effects 
of wage policy on industrial fluctuations and sets out his conclu- 
sions as to the type of wage policy which is appropriate at different 
stages of the business cycle. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T will generally be admitted that the discussions of the last 
few years have done much to clarify some of the major 
issues regarding economic fluctuations. The framework of the 
theory is nearing maturity, and the disputed issues are now 
coming to be seen in something like their proper perspective. 
Concentration upon monetary policy and the related problems 
of interest rates, saving, and investment, has exposed certain 
fallacies to which economists had clung tenaciously for genera- 
tions, and has thereby enabled us to gain a much clearer picture 
of the processes involved in fluctuations. The question of wages 
policy has been raised anew by some writers and more partic- 
ularly by the persons responsible for American and French New 
Deals, but the literature still remains in a state of no little 
confusion. Indeed, a thorough study of the problem leads to a 
revision of traditional theory which is comparable in scope with 
that recently imposed upon monetary theory. 

Our purpose is to study the effects of wages policy upon 
economic fluctuations, and this involves placing wages policy 
within the general framework of business cycle theory. Expe- 
rience suggests that each separate cycle, from trough to trough, 
or from peak to peak, is a historical entity. Even apart from 
the efforts, well or ill judged, to control depressions through 
monetary, fiscal or other governmental measures, the influences 
which determine at any time the level of employment, the 
profitability of enterprise, and the degree of economic activity, 
are continually changing. There can be no simple theory of the 
business cycle because there is no such thing as a regular cycle 
in which successive stages repeat themselves with measured 
timing and intensity. For the purpose of description it is cus- 
tomary to distinguish four phases through which economic 
affairs may pass: the upswing, the upper turning point, the 
downswing, and the lower turning point of the cycle, and the 
most successful theoretical essays are those which set out to 
explain separately the forces which may operate in each phase, 
without presuming that the whole cycle can be explained as a 
symmetrical fluctuation. Both experience and theory suggest, 
moreover, that in different historical cycles the forces at work 
in the upswing, for instance, may be different. It is also essen- 
tial to recognise the irregularity of the movement within each 
phase. The upswing may be interrupted, not by an upper 


3 
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turning point, but by a period of stability at a comparatively 
low level of activity, which may be a prelude not to a down- 
swing but to a renewal of the upswing. A similar “ plateau ” 
may interrupt the downswing. Again the lower turning point 
is often preceded by a period of low-level stability—what 
American commentators call the U-shaped as contrasted with 
the V-shaped depression—and occasionally a period of high- 
level stability is interposed between the upswing and the upper 
turning point. 

Among the dominant forces at work in the course of a cycle 
we may distinguish, therefore, “ expansive ” (conducive to an 
upswing), “depressive’’ (conducive to a downswing) and 
“neutral” forces. In a period of stability expansive and 
depressive forces are either absent or nicely balanced. It is 
obvious that the turning points are often due to the emergence 
of contrary forces which overbalance the previously dominant 
forces ; but the problem is complicated by the fact that an 
upswing and a downswing both tend, sooner or later, to generate 
forces which are depressive and expansive respectively. It 
is therefore necessary to take account of “ self-reversing pro- 
cesses ’’.1 And we must also grant that a force may operate 
as a brake upon either the upswing or the downswing, without 
earning recognition as a depressive or expansive force. 

The influence of wages policy upon industrial fluctuations 
may be fitted into such a framework. A wages policy may turn 
out to be expansive, depressive, braking, neutral, or even self- 
reversing. And the further possibility suggests itself that the 
same policy may operate differently according to the conditions 
under which it is applied. For instance, in Australia the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court reduced wage rates in 1931 in the hope 
that such a policy would be expansive, or at worst a brake upon 
existing depressive influences. In subsequent years it refused 
to restore wage rates to their former level on the ground that 
such a policy would exert a depressive force; but in 1937 it 
raised wage rates in the belief that this policy would serve as a 
brake upon the boom, and prevent the growth of expansive 
but self-reversing forces.2 It was not apparently considered 
likely that the wage increase would itself provoke a depression. 








1 This classification is applied to monetary policy in R. C. Mrmus and E. R. 
WALKER : Money, Ch. VII. Sydney, 1935. 

2 For an examination of the 1931 Judgment see E. R. WALKER : Unemployment 
Policy. Sydney, 1936. Cf. also “ Australian Wage Policy, 1929-1937”, by W. B. 
Reppaway, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, March 1938. 
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Each of these propositions was opposed, and the proceedings 
of the Court during these years illustrate abundantly the com- 
plicated nature of the problem of designing a wages policy to 
alleviate industrial fluctuations. 


Srtx Types oF WaceEs Po.uicy 


To speak of a wages policy implies a far greater degree 
of central control than exists in many countries. It is not 
proposed to consider here the machinery by which a consistent 
and planned policy may be developed. But it is important to 
set out clearly the adjustments which are implied in the term 
“wages policy ’’’. The alternatives are often stated simply as 
wage rigidity and wage flexibility, but a wider range of possi- 
bilities must be recognised. 

(t) Wages might be kept perfectly rigid at all phases of the 
cycle. In practice such a policy might be approached but not 
achieved in entirety. There are always methods of reducing 
wages below a legal minimum and of paying wages in excess 
of a legal maximum. For the latter purpose the collusion of 
employees in evading the letter of the law is easily obtained, 
and even for the former purpose if there is much unemploy- 
ment. For this reason wage statistics based on collective con- 
tracts or lega] awards usually understate the degree of fluctua- 
tion in the course of a cycle. 

(tt) Wages might be allowed to rise under the influence 
of competition in good times, but prevented from falling during 
bad times. This is in fact the policy favoured by many trade 
union leaders. It seems probable that the acceptance of the 
view that wage cuts diminish consumers’ demand would lead to 
such a policy rather than to one of complete rigidity of wages. 

(tit) Wages may be varied generally on a sliding scale, 
according to movements in the cost of living. This was the 
general principle (subject to occasional aberrations) of Austra- 
lian wages policy prior to 1981, so far as the legal minimum wage 
was concerned. The general object of such a policy may be 
referred to as “rigid real wage rates ”’, although the rigidity 
may only be opposed to downward movements. 

(tv) Wages may be varied generally according to a definite 
plan for controlling or offsetting depressions, which may involve 
flexibility of real wage rates as well as of money wage rates. 
Mechanical methods have been suggested for linking wage rates 
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(real or money) to some index of capacity to pay or prosperity. 
Or, as in Australia since 1931, minimum wage rates may be 
varied on occasion with a view to controlling tendencies towards 
expansion or contraction without recourse to any mechanical 
index. 

(v) As distinguished from general wage movements, differ- 
ential wage movements may be an essential part of wages 
policy. Indeed the concept of a general wage movement is 
somewhat arbitrary ; it might be applied either to the case in 
which all wage rates moved by the same percentage, or where 
they all moved by the same absolute amount. But the results 
would probably be different. For instance, in the Australian 
system the basic wage (for unskilled labour) is varied according 
to an index of the cost of living, and occasionally (since 1931) 
with a view to controlling fluctuations. Skilled trades have 
minimum “ margins for skill ”—absolute amounts which are 
added to the ruling basic wage. Consequently a change in the 
basic wage involves equal absolute changes in the wage rates 
of most trades, but unequal percentage changes. Such a policy 
may distribute a given increase in the total wages bill differently 
from a policy which maintained percentage margins for skill ; 
and the effects of the expenditure of the increased wages bill 
may be accordingly different. Of more importance for the 
course of a cycle might be the possibility of applying differen- 
tial wage variations with a view to adjusting the activity of 
different branches of industry to each other. For instance, 
a wage reduction in the building trades might facilitate the 
growth of investment more than a reduction in the wages 
of retail shop assistants. 

(vi) We might also consider the possibility of a wages policy 
amounting to laissez-faire. The consequence would be different 
degrees of wage flexibility according to the conditions of different 
trades and places. Apart from differences in bargaining strength 
based on organisation of employees and employers, the movement 
of wages would be influenced by the severity of the depression 
or the activity of business in the respective places of employ- 
ment. Since, in the course of a cycle, different industries are 
affected differently, the result would be differential wage 
flexibility. The flexibility might be greatest in the industries 
most affected by the cycle, notably the industries depending 
directly upon investment, but so many other influences are at 
work that no general rule can be established. 
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It should also be noticed that although wages policy may be 
left to direct negotiations between employers and employees, 
the result of these negotiations may be influenced by other 
aspects of social policy. The outstanding example of this is the 
British unemployment insurance system, which is generally 
believed to have rendered wages less flexible (in a downward 
direction) by relieving the competitive pressure of the un- 
employed upon the price of labour.! 


THREE ASPECTS OF WAGES 


With these principal types of wages policy in mind we may 
now consider the various ways in which wages policy may 
influence the course of industrial fluctuations. Here, too, the 
issue is frequently over-simplified. It is important, therefore, 
to notice the different avenues through which wages policy 
impinges upon the existing expansive or depressive forces. 


Wages as an Element in Cost. 


One of the legacies of static analysis is the tendency to 
regard wages primarily as an element in cost of production, and 
wages policy as influencing fluctuations solely through move- 
ments or rigidity of costs. At this stage the term “ wages” 
becomes insufficiently precise. Wage rates per unit of time, 
wages rates per unit of output (average wages cost), payroll or 
wages bill (total wages cost), and marginal wages cost, should 
be distinguished. Nevertheless a variation in time rates or piece 
rates involves a change in the same direction in both total wages 
cost and marginal wages cost, provided that other conditions 
remain constant. Under given conditions it is profitable to 
carry the employment of labour up to the point where marginal 
cost is equal to the marginal revenue *, or in other words where 
any further increase in output would add more to total costs 
than to total receipts. If such a state of equilibrium obtains, a 
decline in wage rates will, other things being equal, reduce 





1 In particular see the discussion by B. PrisTer : Sozialpolitik als Krisen- 
politik. Stuttgart, 1936. 

2 Marginal wages cost is the reduction in total wages cost which would be 
associated with the reduction of output by one unit ; it may or may not be equal 
to average wages cost. Even if the employer has never heard of marginal wages 
cost, he uses the figures from which marginal wages cost could be calculated, 
whenever he compares the total wages cost of different levels of output. 

3 Marginal revenue is the reduction in total sales receipts associated with the 
reduction of output by one unit. 
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marginal cost to below marginal revenue and make it possible 
to increase profits by expanding output and employment. On the 
basis of this analysis many economists are prepared to consider 
a wage reduction as an expansive force under all conditions. 
Conversely a wage increase is regarded as generally a depres- 
sive force. Such conclusions are not valid, however, unless it 
be shown that this change in profit conditions is effective at 
all stages of a cycle, and that the other conditions are not 
themselves altered by the movement in wage rates. At a later 
stage we shall consider the extent to which marginal analysis 
can be applied to the study of fluctuations. 


Wages as a Form of Income. 

In recent years the so-called “ purchasing-power argument ” 
against wage cuts has been prominent in popular discussion, 
and has even influenced wages policy in the United States. This 
argument rests upon the fact that wages are a form of income 
and the source of a portion at least of the effective demand for 
the products of industry. In this connection it is not time rates 
or piece rates which are relevant, but the total wages bill. 
Consequently this source of demand varies not only with wage 
rates, but also with the volume of employment. The relationship 
between wage rates and the total wages bill is sometimes express- 
ed in terms of the elasticity of demand for labour. If the elas- 
ticity of demand is unity, then the wages bill remains constant 
whatever the changes in wage rates ; if the elasticity of demand 
exceeds unity, every fall in wage rates increases, and every 
rise in wage rates decreases, the total wages bill ; and conversely 
if the elasticity of demand is less than unity. This concept has 
unfortunate associations. It suggests immediately a mental 
picture of a demand curve, and some are ready to discuss the 
shape of the demand curve for labour in general. There is, 
however, no such thing as a demand curve for labour in general. 
Moreover if there be demand curves for particular types of 
labour, during a cycle the shifts in the curves are at least as 
important as their shapes. Indeed, the essential point of the 
purchasing power argument may be formulated as the affirma- 
tion that a wage reduction itself provokes a shift in the demand 
curves for particular types of labour. Discussion of the elasticity 
of demand for labour is permissible only if it be divorced from 
the concept of demand curves relating to constant conditions of 
demand, and be considered simply as a mathematical expression 
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of the relationship between wage rates and wages bill in the 
. circumstances which are under study. 

If the discussion be carried on in terms of money, there are 
two conceivable rebuttals of the purchasing-power argument 
against wage cuts. One is to show that despite a fall in wage 
rates the wages bill actually expands, so that wage earners’ 
purchasing power increases instead of declining. The other is 
to stress the existence of other forms of income, and to show 
that any fall in the wages bill is compensated for by a correspond- 
ing increase in profits, or in other incomes which may also serve 
as a source of demand. Moreover, if the wage reduction involves 
a fall in commodity prices, it is sufficient to show that total 
incomes fall by less than prices, so that the “ real demand ”’ for 
the products of industry expands. The simplest (and least 
convincing) reply to the purchasing-power argument, however, 
is arrived at by confining the discussion to “real terms ” 
Then, provided it can be shown that the fall in wage rates 
involves some net increase in employment, however small, it 
follows that the flow of real goods and services, and consequently 
the source of real demand, are strengthened. The first step in 
this argument is assumed to involve no difficulty, since a fall 
in wages reduces costs. But to affirm that this alone is sufficient 
to produce a growth of employment is to side-step the issue 
posed by the purchasing-power argument. To this point we 
shall return later. 

At this stage it is worthy of notice that, whether or not 
movements in the wages bill affect the total level of money 
incomes, such movements may nevertheless be relevant to the 
fluctuations in demand associated with business cycles. The 
speed with which money disbursed in costs flows on to the 
market as purchasing power depends in part upon the form of 
income and method of payment which is involved. Assuming a 
constant propensity to consume in all classes of the community, 
a change in the wages bill is likely to react more quickly on 
wage earners’ expenditure than a change in the profits bill will 
react upon profit earners’ expenditure. The possibility of varia- 
tions in propensity to consume is, of course, another subject for 
investigation. 

It is also appropriate to observe that the redistribution of 
income due to a change in the wages bill may facilitate the 
introduction of new monetary resources into the system or the 
destruction of monetary resources—processes which in turn may 
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modify the total level of incomes and the demand for labour. 
For instance, transfer of resources to the employers may cause 
them to reduce their indebtedness to the banks; and, unless 
other bank advances are made, the level of money demand for 
the products of industry will consequently fall. 


Wages and Interest Rates. 

Despite the fact that a reduction in the total wages bill may 
involve redistribution of income in favour of other forms of 
income, including the yield on capital, it may nevertheless tend 
to reduce interest rates. A fall in the wages bill usually makes 
possible a decline in working capital, or in other words a fall in 
the demand for money on loan, which tends to reduce interest 
rates. On the other hand, if the demand for labour is elastic, so 
that a fall in wage rates leads to an expansion of the wages bill, 
this will tend to raise interest rates. On the latter assumption 
we may also expect some increase in the demand for loans for 
investment in fixed capital, since an expansion of the wages 
bill, despite lower wage rates, implies an optimistic view of the 
prospects of profit from enterprise. Consequently the tendency 
of interest rates to rise will be reinforced. To return to the 
other case, a fall in wage rates and in the wages bill may be 
consistent with some considerable expansion of employment, 
and consequently with improved prospects of profit. Accordingly 
the tendency of interest rates to fall on account of the diminished 
demand for working capital may be offset to a great or small 
degree by an increased demand for capital for fixed investment. 
If, as the purchasing-power argument suggests, there is no 
expansion of employment following the fall in wage rates, this 
offsetting factor will not operate. 

These relationships do not exhaust the possible influence of 
wages policy upon interest rates. A change in the demand 
for loans may not produce the expected effect upon interest 
rates because of a simultaneous change in the supply of funds 
offered on loan. The latter factor is determined by the quantity 
of money in existence and the liquidity preferences of the 
owners of resources and of borrowers. The movement of wage 
rates may influence some of the motives to liquidity which 
Mr. Keynes has christened the transaction motive, the pre- 
cautionary motive, and the speculative motive. Reactions upon 
the transaction motive are already assumed, to some extent, 
in the above references to the demand for working capital, but 
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the other two motives require more detailed study. The problem 
cannot be dealt with satisfactorily at this stage, however, 
because our discussion of the effects of a wage change upon 
employment has been confined to a survey of the theoretical 
possibilities. In any case the effect of a change in interest rates 
due to wages policy upon the course of the cycle is likely to be 
experienced some time after the immediate and direct effect 
(if any) of wages policy upon the level of economic activity. 
We can safely postpone, therefore, any further reference to 
the indirect effects of wages policy through interest rates until 
we have dealt with the more direct effects. 


FRAMEWORK OF THE THEORY OF FLUCTUATIONS 


From the above discussion it is evident that the significance 
of wages policy in the course of a business cycle depends upon 
the part played by changes in cost, in the level and distribution 
of incomes, and in interest rates, within the sequence of events 
which constitutes the cycle in question. This can best be indica- 
ted in the course of a brief review of the framework of the theory 
of cyclical fluctuations. 

The condition necessary for the maintenance of a stable 
level of economic activity is stability of profits at a level which 
does not encourage further expansion or contraction of enter- 
prise, except compensatory movements in the different indus- 
tries. 

This implies that the flow of purchasing power into the 
market must be maintained at a level equal to the total costs 
paid out plus the requisite amount of profits. And this in turn 
implies either that all money disbursed in costs or received in pro- 
fits is spent by the recipients of these incomes, or that resources 
equivalent to any amount saved are placed at the disposal of 
people who proceed to spend them. The second alternative 
solution may be obtained either by the loan of saved income to 
those who will spend it or by the creation and expenditure of 
new money or credit. The latter is necessary in so far as saved 
income is added to the money balances of savers or borrowers, 
and is therefore not available for loan. It is fashionable to refer 
to this condition of stability as the “equality of saving and 
investment ’’, because the principal demand for loans or savings 
or other credit comes from those who wish to invest in new capi- 





1 This qualification introduces complicated problems which would require 
further study in any full length analysis of cyclical fluctuations. 
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tal equipment or in increased stocks. The condition might be 
satisfied, however, if savings were offset, at least in part, not 
by investment in the ordinary sense, but by subsidies or doles 
or payments for services, out of additional credit or new money. 

Such a state of stability will be disturbed, and expansion or 
contraction of economic activity initiated, by an increase of 
profits above, or a decline in profits below, the level which is 
required for stability. If costs (excluding profits) can be reduced 
without reducing receipts to a corresponding degree, the result 
is an expansion of profits which may be sufficient to produce 
an increase in activity. Conversely, if costs are increased without 
a corresponding rise in receipts, this may exert a depressive 
influence. Here the first two of the three aspects of wages policy 
noticed above are both relevant, and the problem arises of 
discovering what connection, if any, exists between the move- 
ment of costs and the movement of receipts at different stages 
of the business cycle. This is greatly complicated by the fact 
that receipts may vary independently of an initial movement 
in costs, because expenditure can rise above or fall below the 
total amount previously disbursed through costs and profits. 
For instance, there may be a growth in investment or other 
expenditure from loans or new credit above the level of savings 
which were forthcoming at the previous level of incomes—that 
is, at the previous level of activity. So long as this excess of 
investment continues, entrepreneurs will receive excess profits, 
which encourage them to expand output and, if necessary, 
employment. Similarly a decline in activity may be traced to a 
deficiency of investment as compared with the level of savings 
appropriate to the previous level of incomes. In the former case 
the growth of economic activity tends to raise incomes to a 
level at which savings will be equal to investment ; and in the 
latter case the decline in activity tends to reduce incomes to a 
level at which no more is saved than is required to maintain 
investment. If this tendency has full play, a period of expansion 
or contraction is followed by one of relatively high-level or 
low-level stability. But a further change in investment or other 
expenditure out of additional credit may prevent this stability 
from materialising. Thus, apart from the possibility of affecting 
profits through changes in costs which do not involve similar 
changes in receipts, expansion and contraction may be explained 
in terms of the reaction of the economy to a divergent movement 
of saving and investment (or other forms of expenditure out 
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of supplementary credit). And, to return to our problem of the 
relationship between variations in costs and variations in 
receipts, it is evident that the solution depends upon the extent 
to which a movement in costs reacts upon the disposition of 
people to save, to invest, or to provide the loans or new credit 
which may finance additional investment. 

There is one weakness in this analysis of which few writers 
seem to be conscious, namely the concept of a “ requisite ”’ 
level of profit—sometimes referred to as “ normal’’ profit. 
The latter expression is positively misleading, whether “ nor- 
mal ”’ be used in the sense of a standard to which profits should 
conform or in the statistical sense of an average or other measure 
of “ central tendency’. Examination shows that the theory 
is tautological for, by definition, there will be stability if 
profits are such as to provide no incentive to expansion or 
contraction. Indeed, all formal analyses are tautological in 
this sense. The important point however is the assumption that 
the level of requisite profits has a certain degree of constancy, 
so that if profits increase above the level at which business was 
stable, they are ipso facto raised above the level necessary to 
keep business stable. If conditions change, so that now a higher 
level of profits than before is required to keep business stable, 
then the increase of profits which is actually registered may not 
lead to any expansion in economic activity. Similarly an increase 
in the necessary level of profits which is required to keep activity 
stable will provoke a decline in activity even if the previous level 
of profits is maintained by the equality of savings and invest- 
ment. Again there is the problem of the minimum sensibile. 
Even assuming no alteration in entrepreneurs’ dispositions, the 
change in profits must attain a certain magnitude before pro- 
ducing any expansion or decline in economic activity. There is 
no @ priort reason for assuming the minimum sensibile to be 
large or small, or even constant over a period of time. Might it 
not vary with the stage of the cycle ? Admittedly it is easier 
to operate with simplified models, but if we are to consider 
policy in relation to actual economic fluctuations our theory 
cannot be confined to the analysis of simplified models, or of 
assumptions which are easy to handle. We shall see, when we 
deal more explicitly with wages policy, that the points raised 
here do not involve merely a minor correction in the theory, 
but that they are fundamental to the assessment of the effect 
of wages policy upon cyclical fluctuations. At this stage, how- 
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ever, we need only observe the qualifications of the general 
theory expounded above. 

Subject to these qualifications we may class as expansive 
any forces calculated to encourage investment or to discourage 
saving, and as depressive any forces tending to discourage 
investment or to encourage saving. Similarly such forces may 
serve as a brake upon forces operating in the other direction. 
This opens up a series of further problems concerned with the 
causation of changes in saving and changes in investment. 

As regards the former there is much to be said for Mr. 
Keynes’s view that short-term changes are due chiefly to 
changes in incomes, saving varying directly with income. Then 
it is evident that each process of expansion, based on a growth 
of investment in excess of the previous rate of saving, sets up 
an increase in saving, which serves as a brake upon the expan- 
sive forces. Similarly a fall in saving, initiated by the process 
of contraction, tends to impose a brake upon depressive forces. 
Thus both the expansion and the contraction may “ fade 
away” into a phase of relatively high-level stability or low- 
level stability. A sudden change in saving, independent of 
changes in income, which might either reinforce a dominant 
tendency towards expansion or contraction or provoke a 
reversal of the movement, would need to be explained in terms 
of changed opinions regarding the outlook for the future or 
changed evaluations of the comparative advantages of present 
and future consumption. Clearly, irrational factors may play 
an important part in producing such changes. 

When we turn to the causation of changes in investment, 
the theoretical possibilities become embarrassingly numerous. 
An increase in investment may be due, in the first place, to 
a fall in the cost of investment in terms of the interest rate 
on borrowed funds, or to the adoption of a more liberal rationing 
policy on the part of the banks. Or it may be traced to a fall 
in the purchase cost of the investment—for example, a fall 
in building costs—which reduces the amount of money capital 
required. On the other hand the impulse to invest may come 
from the estimated yield of the investment. Again, investment 
may be undertaken with a view to displacing costly or unruly 
labour by machinery. Public expenditure financed either by 
floating loans or by specially-created central-bank credit may 
serve the same purpose as ordinary investment in offsetting 
the depressive effects of saving ; the cause of such expenditure 
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may lie in any of a number of political situations ranging from 
an undesired deficiency of revenue to a deliberate policy of 
“reflation ”’, designed to stimulate industrial activity. The 
variety of these possible causes of variations in investment 
or other expenditure of additional credit presents an effective 
barrier to the establishment of any simple theory of business 
cycles. 

It should be noted that a fall or rise in investment tends 
under certain conditions to operate for a time in a cumulative 
manner. A decline in profits due to a fall in demand for the 
products of industry is liable to discourage investment still 
further, and even to provoke disinvestment in the form of allow- 
ing stocks to decline and fixed capital to depreciate. This 
vicious circle is a recognised feature of major depressions. 
Conversely, once investment rises above the previous level 
of savings the profitable conditions thus initiated will usually 
stimulate a further expansion of investment. Moreover the 
“ eredit-worthiness ’’ of prospective borrowers and investors 
will tend to vary with the prospects of profitable enterprise, 
and this tends to ensure that a movement of investment or 
other expenditure will feed on itself. The braking influence 
of variations in saving, consequent upon changes in incomes, 
may thus be offset for some time by a cumulative waxing or 
waning of investment. On the other hand a process of expansion 
or contraction is likely to reach, sooner or later, a self-reversing 
stage. This probability is stronger in the case of a contraction. 
In Mr. D. H. Robertson’s picturesque terms, a boom, instead of 
fading away, may explode.! Several different self-reversing 
processes may be distinguished, each of which is theoretically 
possible, and some of which are sufficiently consistent to permit 
of their simultaneous operation. 

A period of expansion normally requires the provision of 
additional quantities of working capital in the form of bank 
credit. Unless the cash resources of the banks are being streng- 
thened, either by additional central-bank credit or by imports 
of gold or rights to foreign currency, sooner or later a stage will 
be reached in which the expansion of bank loans must be 
checked, either by raising interest rates or by refusing credit 
to certain borrowers. The result is the same—a decline in the 
profitability or possibility of investment, which may be suffi- 
cient to initiate a period of contraction. In a free economy, 





1 Lioyps Bank Lritep : Monthly Review, Sept. 1937. 
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reaction cannot be postponed indefinitely by creating additional 
central-bank credit, except at the risk of a collapse of the 
currency. And only exceptional circumstances would permit 
an uninterrupted importation of gold along with continued 
expansion of internal economic activity. 

The process in question is more likely to be observed if the 
period of expansion carries the economy up to or near full employ- 
ment of all resources except those which are stranded in per- 
manently depressed areas. For the approach of full employment 
involves a tendency for prices and costs to rise, so that the 
growth of bank credit must be all the more rapid if the expansion 
of activity is to continue. Moreover, as full employment ap- 
proaches, the process which Professor Hayek has advanced as the 
cause of the turning point becomes important.' This is the 
competition between investment trades and consumers’ goods 
trades for the original factors of production, which, we may 
concede, serves to drive up costs still more violently. 

Another self-reversing process may be traced to the operation 
of the “ principle of acceleration ’’. An expansion of demand 
for consumers’ goods (caused by a growth in investment, for 
instance) is liable to involve a more than proportionate growth 
in the demand for producers’ equipment, unless industry is 
working far below capacity. The latter demand can only be 
met by increased investment. So far the acceleration principle 
tends to strengthen the process of expansion. But investment 
will fall again if the demand for consumers’ goods is stabilised, 
since the demand for producers’ equipment will fall to the 
level required for renewals and replacements. To prevent a 
fall in investment—that is, to keep investment constant—the 
demand for consumers’ goods must expand at an ever-increasing 
rate ; but a constant level of investment will not yield such an 
increasing expansion in consumers’ demand ; and the reaction 
is sooner or later inevitable, for this if for no other reason. 

A third self-reversing process may be found in over-invest- 
ment in the Hobsonian sense ?— that is, relatively to the demand 
for the output of the capital equipment produced by the invest- 
ments. According to Hobson, this process is due above all to 
the large savings of the well-to-do, but it might follow just as 
well from a large expansion of bank credit in excess of the 
previous level of savings. Many critics have argued that entre- 





1 Friedrich A. Hayek : Prices and Production. London, 1935. 
2 J. A. Hopson : The Industrial System. London, 1910. 
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preneurs would not make investments in capital equipment 
unless there existed an adequate market for the produce, 
but this criticism implies a degree of foresight far beyond the 
capacity of most entrepreneurs. It should be noticed that this 
process is not altogether consistent with that described by 
Professor Hayek ; the latter would be checked by a fall in the 
wages bill, while the Hobsonian process would apparently be 
checked by a rise in the wages bill. Both theories are formally 
valid (assuming in neither case perfect foresight), and either 
process might bring to an end a particular historical period of 
expansion. But if both processes developed concurrently they 
might cancel each other out at the critical moment ; the flow 
of products from the equipment acquired by the new investments 
would reduce the demand for resources on the part of the 
consumers’ goods industries and alleviate their competition with 
the capital goods trades. 

A fourth example of a self-reversing process was mentioned 
earlier—namely, an investment boom based upon the acquisi- 
tion of machines which are-later to displace labour. Once the 
machines are installed there may be simultaneously a decline 
in investment and the discharge of the displaced employees. 

A fifth self-reversing process was advanced by Marx—as the 
quantity of capital increases, the rate of profit which can be 
earned thereon tends to fall. A similar notion appears in Mr. 
Keynes’s view that the marginal efficiency of capital falls as its 
quantity increases, although Mr. Keynes neither acknowledges 
Marx’s priority nor attempts to elaborate a proof of his thesis 
as Marx did. 

In the face of these different possible processes it is easy 
to accept the notion that economic fluctuations are inevitable, 
and especially that once a depression occurs it can be overcome 
only by developments which are themselves likely to produce 
subsequently a new decline in activity. Two corollaries may 
be added. The first is the supreme importance of checking any 
depression before it carries activity down to so low a level that 
a considerable investment boom is required to regain something 
like full employment again. The other corollary is the need 
for study of the question whether the upswing can be controlled 
in such a way as to reduce the violence of the subsequent 
recession. It is widely accepted that an “ unduly ”’ rapid upswing 
is likely to provide a more serious reaction ; but satisfactory 
critéria of whether a particular recovery is or is not “ unduly ” 
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rapid are not available. Between the two extremes of fearing 
to get out of one depression because we shall then get into 
another, on the one hand, and subordinating everything to the 
speed of recovery, on the other, there must be a golden mean. 
It cannot be said, however, that economic theory gives clear 
instructions as to how to determine this golden mean, or even 
a certain measure of the dangers involved in the less cautious 
of the two policies just mentioned. This is highly relevant to 
the problem of wages policy, for an authority concerned with the 
control of cyclical fluctuations ought to know whether it desires 
“ to stimulate recovery ”’ or (as in Australia in 1937) to impose a 
brake upon the boom, as well as whether a particular wages 
policy would produce one effect or the other. 

If the lower turning point of the cycle be considered, the 
self-reversing processes appear to be less in evidence; the 
analysis of cyclical fluctuations is not symmetrical. For instance, 
the principle of acceleration serves to strengthen a decline in 
activity, but does not necessitate an ultimate reversal of the 
process. Again, whereas the approach of full employment 
tends to strengthen some of the forces making for higher interest 
rates or credit restriction, there is not, during the depression, 
a similar auxiliary to such forces as may be working for 
lower interest rates. Full employment imposes a ceiling to the 
upswing, if the latter be not otherwise checked ; but if a limit 
is imposed upon the downswing its explanation is not to be 
found in the approach of full unemployment. We can, however, 
distinguish two tendencies towards a self-reversing process 
which may end the downswing. One is the diminished demand 
for loan capital and the consequent tendency to lower rates 
of interest, which may lead in turn to a rise in investment. 
The other is disinvestment, which, by allowing equipment to 
deteriorate and stocks of goods and materials to run down, 
creates a situation in which new investment may be undertaken 
with some degree of suddenness. But experience and theory 
both suggest that a prolonged downswing is not likely to be 
followed by a sudden turning point unless there be some definite 
impulse to a growth of investment or other production, an 
impulse external to the processes we have been discussing. 

Some economists are inclined to minimise the importance of 
so-called external impulses to expansion or contraction, and 
seek to develop a theory which makes no appeal at all to such 
forces. To succeed in such a task may be an intellectual four 
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de force, but it is no proof that the theory in question is an 
adequate explanation of fluctuations. Experience suggests that 
“ psychological factors ”’, political action, natural phenomena, 
and other extraneous forces, can and do affect the course of par- 
ticular historical fluctuations, and may operate at any or every 
phase of a particular cycle. Indeed, were it not so there would 
be no practical interest in the problem of wages policy in rela- 
tion to economic fluctuations. 


CRITICISM OF THE MARGINAL PrRopuUCTIVITY APPROACH 


Before attempting to bring wages policy into the above 
framework of the theory of fluctuations, it is necessary to clear 
the ground by discussing the extent to which we can use the 
marginal productivity theory, which, stated with due qualifi- 
cation, has gained wide acceptance, not only as an explanation 
of the level to which wages tend under competition, but also of 
the volume of employment which will be offered by employers 
at any given wage. In the hands of Professor Pigou, for instance, 
it has provided some sort of answer to those who suggest that 
wage reductions will reduce purchasing power but not increase 
employment, and has been used as the basis for a rough estimate 
of the “ elasticity of demand ”’ for labour in Great Britain during 
a depression. Any differences of opinion on the former question 
would, of course, involve different conclusions on the latter ; 
the relation of wage movements to consumers’ demand is one 
of the fundamental issues of modern wage theory. Professor 
Pigou’s solution rests upon two foundations. First, a brief 
algebraical analysis serves to prove that, without any change 
in employment, a reduction in money wages must either reduce 
real wages or increase the value of non-wage goods relatively 
to wage goods. Into the significance of the latter possibility 
we need not go ; the important thing is the conclusion : “ Hence 
the system is not in equilibrium. Additional labour must be 
employed, and additional output be forthcoming.’ ! This is 
regarded as sufficient discussion on the point, because Profes- 
sor Pigou has already laid the other foundation of his argument, 
namely that “the quantity of labour demanded... at any 
given rate of real wage is such that the value in terms of wage- 
goods of its marginal net product . . . approximates to that rate 
of wage’”’. Since the wage and the marginal net product are 





1 A. C. Picou : The Theory of Unemployment, p. 102. London, 1933. 
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approximately equal “in equilibrium ”’, a reduction in the real 
wage rate implies disequilibrium, and an extension of the demand 
for labour. On this assumption Professor Pigou proceeds to 
determine what fall in money wage rates will be required, under 
various monetary conditions, to effect a given reduction in real 
wage rates. Professor Pigou stresses the fact that his analysis is 
concerned with a simplified model, from which some of the 
complications of the real world are omitted. It is permissible 
to criticise a theory not only on grounds of its internal consist- 
ency, but also on the extent to which it embodies the essential 
features of the problem as it appears in the real world. The 
major criticism which may be brought against Professor Pigou’s 
work on unemployment is concerned with his assumption of the 
universal validity of the marginal productivity theory. There is 
in fact abundant reason to believe that an employer’s demand 
for labour is not determined at all times by the factors advanced 
in the marginal productivity theory. Professor Pigou ! himself 
has warned us that any study of elasticity of demand for labour 
which disregards the distinction between booms and depressions 
must be futile, because marginal productivity varies with the 
phase of the cycle, according to the extent of surplus capacity 
in industry. But it is equally important to distinguish between 
different phases of a cycle because the conditions which are 
taken as given in the theory of marginal productivity are not 
present in all phases. 

Among the assumptions which are essential to the theory we 
may draw attention to the following : (a) the employer sets out 
to maximise the profits and to minimise the losses involved in 
the employment of labour ; (6) the employer knows the marginal 
productivity of labour over a sufficient range. In a stationary 
state, with self-interest the dominant motive, both assumptions 
are implicit ; but their approximation to the conditions of the 
real world varies considerably with the state of business activity. 
We shall consider these two assumptions in turn. 

There are two cases in which the employer may not set out 
to maximise profits. In the first place, he may be so susceptible 
to the psychological influences of depression that he does not 
respond rationally to a wages reduction. The absence of confid- 
ence may well prevent him from engaging more workers even 
though it appears likely that their marginal productivity would 
exceed the reduced wage rate. This point is generally admitted ; 





1 Op. cit., p. 89. 
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indeed it provides a convenient explanation of the failure of 
employment to respond to wage reductions in depression. On 
the other hand, it may be argued that knowledge of a general 
wage reduction may contribute to the restoration of confidence. 
In other words, the minimum sensibile of change in profit expec- 
tations which is required to stimulate an expansion of em- 
ployment varies with the psychological situation. 

In the second case, the employer may not be guided by 
marginal productivity because he has other purposes than the 
maximisation of profits. During a period of prosperity the 
desire to consolidate his position by meeting all orders and 
losing no trade to his competitors may lead him to pay wages 
in excess of the marginal product of labour, in the ordinary 
sense. It would require elastic definition to include the goodwill 
of customers in the marginal product of his otherwise “ over- 
paid’ employees. Again, during depression a stage may be 
reached in which survival of the firm depends upon maintaining 
prestige, and the employer may feel compelled to continue 
employing labour even at a wage in excess of its marginal 
productivity. To take another example, in the deflationary 
phase of a cycle, wage reductions may not lead to any expansion 
of employment, because the reduction of indebtedness is at the 
time a more important need than the maximisation of profits. 
It will be noticed that the examples of our second case do not 
involve irrational behaviour on the part of employers. 

The second assumption of the marginal productivity theory 
the validity of which varies at different stages of the business 
cycle is that the employer knows the marginal net product of 
labour, and that in terms of money. We need not consider the 
doubt which may well arise whether any employer actually 
thinks in terms of marginal productivity ; the analysis is valid 
so long as the guides which influence his behaviour lead to the 
same results as would follow from calculation of the marginal 
productivity of labour in terms of money. The rational self- 
interested employer may be expected to balance total receipts 
against total costs, and to consider the movement in each 
which is occasioned by variation in the number of employees 
at a given rate of wages. Only when he believes that the em- 
ployment of more men will add more to his receipts than to his 
costs will he take on additional workpeople. This type of calcul- 
ation will lead to the same decision as calculation based upon 
the marginal product of labour in terms of money. In other 
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words, the theory of marginal productivity assumes that the 
employer has such knowledge as would be needed for the con- 
struction of the marginal cost curve and the marginal revenue 
curve appropriate to his firm, over the relevant range of varia- 
tion of output and employment. Given the money wage rate 
and other costs, it might be thought that the marginal cost 
curve need present no difficulty to an experienced producer. 
But at some stages of a cycle the movement of raw material 
costs and selling costs cannot be predicted. The curve of mar- 
ginal revenue is still less easy to establish, because the experience 
which is necessary to supply the data embodied in the curve is 
so often lacking. Under stable conditions, with pure competi- 
tion, marginal revenue is equal to price. And even under condi- 
tions of imperfect competition, if conditions of demand do not 
change, experiments with various outputs may provide the data 
necessary for determining the marginal revenue curve over a 
sufficient range of output. The scope for error is naturally 
greater than with pure competition, but reasonable accuracy of 
knowledge may be obtained, provided the factors affecting 
demand are stable. 

This proviso is the crux of the matter. In a period of business 
contraction, for instance, when incomes are falling, the condi- 
tions of demand are liable to change rapidly, and with them the 
shape and position of the demand curve. The employer knows 
merely one point on the curve in its new position: that given 
by sales at the existing price. If incomes are falling he does not 
know whether a price reduction would yield a larger sale. Only 
experience can reveal the relationship between price changes 
and changes in demand, and each piece of experience is liable to 
be rendered immediately out of date. Consequently the entre- 
preneur cannot calculate the marginal revenue from various 
hypothetical outputs, nor can he estimate the relationship be- 
tween marginal revenue and marginal costs. In such circum- 
tances there is no reason for assuming that the employer’s 
behaviour can be described in terms of the marginal producti- 
vity theory. 

It is worth emphasising that this observation does not 
imply any lack of rationality on the part of the employer. We 
are not here concerned with the “results of neuroses or con- 
fused thinking ’’ 1, but with the behaviour of “ economic men ”’ 





1 Cf. Joan Ropinson : The Economics of Imperfect Competition, p. 16. London, 
1933. 
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—psychologically normal and rational employers faced by 
market conditions which render the prediction of demand 
impossible. Writing on a different point, Professor Pigou * 
reminds us that “the great complexity of modern economic 
structure makes it extremely difficult for any dealer to estimate 
correctly either the total final buyers’ demand for any product 
a little while ahead or the extent of the preparations that other 
dealers are making to meet it”. In view of what Professor 
Pigou calls the “ lack of any real scientific ground for forecast ”’, 
it is somewhat surprising that the marginal productivity 
analysis should be used by him when discussing the relationship 
between wage rates and unemployment at all phases of the 
business cycle. He stresses that it is essential to specify the sort 
of times to which any enquiry relates *, because physical 
marginal productivity varies with the phase of the cycle ; our 
point is that the need to specify the sort of times to which the 
enquiry relates arises above all from the fact that there are 
times when it is not possible to discover the marginal produc- 
tivity of labour in terms of money. 

There may be scope for some difference of opinion regarding 
the duration of the periods in which uncertainty about demand 
renders the marginal productivity approach useless. But it 
seems credible that during most of the period 1980-1936 there 
were few employers in any country whose behaviour followed 
the marginal principle. Perhaps even this is an understatement. 

In passing we may notice that the criticisms here advanced 
bear not only on the theory of fluctuations, but also on the 
theory of distribution. Various objections to the marginal 
productivity theory of distribution have been offered in the 
past, such as the indivisibility of large units of resources, 
obstacles to transfer, and the difficulty of reorganising the 
constant factors when the variable factor alters. Divergent 
movement of wages and marginal productivity is usually 
explained in terms of frictions and not attributed to any weak- 
ness of the principle itself. But to the usual criticisms must now 
be added that developed in this section, which implies that for 
considerable periods at least the economic world is not even 
tending towards an equilibrium in which factor prices are 
proportional to their respective marginal productivities. The 
trouble is, not merely that there are frictions, but also that the 





1 Op. cit., p. 120. 2 Ibid., p. 89. 
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employer does not possess sufficient knowledge to discover this 
position of equilibrium. In other words, our argument implies 
that a new principle must be found to explain the distribution 
of the product between different factors in the periods to which 
the marginal principle cannot be applied. This fact alone is an 
obstacle to the acceptance of the criticisms advanced above, 
for the academic mind does not readily relinquish a theory on 
which so much has been built. But so long as such a foundation 
is retained nothing can be built on it but castles in the air. 
We need not pursue the problem of distribution theory here, 
however, for its solution is not essential to the theory of fluc- 
tuations. 


BEHAVIOUR OF EMPLOYERS IN RESPONSE TO WAGE MOVEMENTS 


We must now seek an alternative approach to replace the 
marginal productivity theory in those periods to which that 
theory cannot be applied. Our task amounts to an analysis of 
the assumption that the employer has records of past sales, 
but no confidence in them as a guide to the future relationship 
of price to sales. The implications of this assumption are alto- 
gether different from the conclusions of the marginal produc- 
tivity theory, so far as wages policy is concerned. 

Consider for example a period of contraction, in which sales 
have been declining for some time, despite price cuts, increased 
expenditure on advertising, and exceptional industry on the 
part of salesmen. Suppose, now, that wage rates are reduced. 
Would a rational employer immediately increase his staff and 
expand his output ? The obvious thing to do is to reduce selling 
price, if possible, and watch the effect of this on sales. An expan- 
sion of employment is not likely to precede an increase in sales 
unless the employer is convinced that better times are ahead 
or assumes that he can sell the increased output at a satisfactory 
price. In a period of contraction these conditions are not 
likely, and a wage reduction will not lead to an increase in 
employment immediately, even though the new wage rate is 
(unknown to the employer) lower than the marginal productivity 
of labour. The most it can achieve, in the first instance, is to 
check the fall in employment which might otherwise have taken 
place. An employer who is on the point of reducing his staff 
may be persuaded by a wage reduction to carry on a little longer, 
until he has seen the effect of the reduction on his sales. 
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In the meantime, the wages bill will undergo a general 
reduction, and, in so far as part of the market consists of wage 
earners, sales are likely to fall. The problem is whether the 
effects of a price reduction are such as to increase sales in other 
sections of the market, and whether on balance sales move up 
or down. 

Some employers will not pass on the whole of the saving in 
wages cost in the form of lower prices, and to this extent the 
position is modified. We shall later consider the implications 
of price rigidity for this analysis. 

Consider now the effect of a wage increase under similar 
depressing conditions. Such an event could only be the result 
of deliberate public policy, since the natural tendency is for 
wages to fall as unemployment grows. Nevertheless a policy 
of this type has its supporters, and it is sometimes suggested 
that those who oppose wage reductions in depression should 
“ logically ’ advocate a wage increase instead. There is little 
doubt, however, that the effect of wage increases at such a time 
is to lead employers to reduce output and employment, and in 
some cases to close down their enterprises. We need not follow 
out in detail the effects of this upon sales! 

A general wage increase is a common feature of most periods 
of expansion of any considerable duration, and its effects require 
study on the assumption underlying this section—namely, 
that the employer does not know, even approximately, what 
effect a price movement will have.on his sales. In a period of 
expansion the conditions may be taken as the opposite of those 
associated with contraction. Sales are increasing, and even if 
a rise in other costs has necessitated increased prices the market 
is still absorbing readily an increasing flow of output. 

One important element in this case is the provision of addi- 
tional working capital to finance the increased wages bill if 
employment is to be maintained after the wage increase. Addi- 
tional credit is more likely to be available at low interest rates 
if the period of expansion has not brought the economy near 
full employment, but banking policy may be influenced by other 
factors which cannot be dealt with here. 

There is, however, another reason for taking into account 
the degree of employment. If the economy is already operating 
near full capacity of existing equipment, a wage increase is 
more likely to stimulate employers to replace labour by machin- 
ery than if there is still a great deal of idle capacity. For the 
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moment the production of the new equipment may involve 
increased employment ; it is a form of investment and therefore 
exerts an expansive influence upon business activity. But, as 
we saw, this influence may later be reversed when the installa- 
tion of the new equipment is complete. 

If we consider a stage in which, although there has already 
been considerable improvement in the business situation, there 
is still considerable idle equipment in all industries, we may 
ignore the possibility of substitution of machinery for labour. 
The employer will attempt instead to pass on the rise in costs 
in the form of higher prices to the consumer. The problem then 
is to decide whether sales will alter as a result of the higher 
prices and the higher incomes of wage earners. 

If a stage has been reached in which employers are very 
doubtful as to whether expansion or recovery can last much 
longer, then even though they cannot estimate the marginal 
product of labour they may alter their plans to the extent of 
taking on fewer new employees. This is particularly likely in 
the case of new enterprises, the establishment of which is a 
feature of most prolonged periods of expansion. Being in their 
early stages of development, these enterprises will not yet have 
begun to make large profits ; and it is possible that some. of 
them may be killed altogether by an increase in wages cost. 
To the extent that this happens, we cannot assume that employ- 
ment will be held constant while the employers are waiting to 
see the effect of price movements upon their sales. This assump- 
tion does seem appropriate, however, to an earlier stage of 
recovery, when, although expansion is definite enough to 
encourage employers to hope for its continuance, new enter- 
prises have not yet got going. 

To complete this picture of employers’ responses to wage 
movements we must consider the unlikely case of a general wage 
reduction during a period of expansion. No doubt if such a policy 
were imposed by a wage-fixing authority it would stimulate 
many employers to expand output and employment rather 
more rapidly than if wages had not fallen. The rise in the total 
wages bill which might be expected in a period of expansion 
with stable wage rates would be checked, but this check might 
be inappreciable if the stimulating effect of the fall in costs were 
great. In particular this would be the case in those new 
enterprises which were just beginning to expand output when 
wages were reduced. 
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The importance of physical marginal productivity may, 
however, be stressed. Even though marginal productivity in 
terms of money cannot be estimated in advance, because of lack 
of knowledge of how demand will move, the employer will still 
be guided by the estimated movement of costs as output 
expands, and this depends in large measure upon the physical 
marginal productivity of labour. In all enterprises costs are 
likely to rise more rapidly as full capacity is approached. Conse- 
quently a given reduction in wages is likely to stimulate employ- 
ment more in the earlier than in the later stages of a period of 
expansion. 

On the other hand, at a later stage a wage reduction would 
do more to check substitution of machinery for labour, and to 
this extent would actually discourage investment. 

In summary it may be said that the dominant response 
of employers to wage movements, when they cannot estimate 
marginal revenue, is to continue the policy which they were 
following previous to the wage movement, to pass on, as far as 
possible, any change in costs in the form of lower or higher 
prices, and to watch the effect of this upon their sales, before 
altering their policy to any considerable extent. But several 
qualifications to this generalisation have been noted, for a 
wage movement may serve as a brake upon an existing move- 
ment in either direction, and we have also seen that wage 
increases would aggravate contraction and wage reductions 
stimulate an existing expansion, although neither of these two 
movements is sufficiently likely to merit much attention. 

The next step in our analysis is to see what does happen to 
sales, on the above assumptions, when wages are altered, for a 
subsequent movement in sales is likely to induce a similar 
movement in employment. 


EFFrects oF WAGE MOVEMENTS UPON SALES 


We shall consider first the effect of a general wage reduction, 
and later the effect of a wage increase, building our analysis on 
the principles set out in the previous section. Account is to be 
taken, not only of the effect of the wage reduction upon wage 
earners’ demand, but also of the response from other sections 
of the market. If the wage reduction is passed on in the form 
of lower prices, we may expect that those people whose incomes 
are not reduced by the wage movement will buy more, and this 
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expansion of demand is to be balanced against the decline in 
wage earners’ demand. The relative strength of these two 
opposed tendencies will determine whether there is any net 
movement in total sales. 

This somewhat complicated problem is best approached by 
examining first a simplified case. We shall assume a closed 
economy, zero saving so far as received income is concerned, 
and complete sale of all output. Thus all incomes are spent. 
Unless profits are already so low as to induce contraction, or 
so high as to encourage expansion, the position is one of stabi- 
lity. Let us start from such a stable position, assuming still, 
however, that it has not lasted long enough for employers to 
learn the shape and position of the marginal revenue curves 
for their products. 

Three sections of the market may be distinguished, composed 
respectively of wage earners, employers, and others. The 
“others ” include landlords, rentiers, civil servants, and any 
other groups paid out of taxation—indeed all who are not 
directly affected by the general wage reduction in industry. We 
leave aside the complications involved in such institutions as 
banks, and in the possibility that wage reductions are applied 
also in public services. We may assume these “ other ” persons’ 
incomes to be constant ; if they move, it is not due to the wage 
reduction. We may also make the heroic assumption that there 
is some unit of “ produce in general’’ and an average “ price per 
unit of output ” of this produce—ignoring the difficulties in- 
volved in such concepts. Then the initial price per unit of output, 
which we may call y, may be divided into three components ; 
wages cost per unit (yw), profit per unit (yp), and other costs per 
unit (yo). Thus, w, p, and o, are fractions, and their sum is unity. 
The three sections of the market derive their incomes from these 
three components of price ; consequently the market is divided 
between the three sections according to the three fractions 
w, p, and o. Let 2 stand for total sales, or the number of units 
of output, before wages are reduced. The incomes of the three 
groups amount to zyw, zyp, and ryo, respectively ; and they buy 
xw, xp, and xo, respectively. 

Let wages now be reduced by the fraction r, and the price 
per unit of output by the whole of the saving in wages cost per 
unit—that is, by ywr. The new price is therefore not y, but 
y (1—wr). Employers’ incomes and those of the “ other ” persons 
are not altered ; at the new price they can buy, respectively, 
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=. <s and tg eine . But wage earners’ incomes have 
y (1— wr) y (1—wr) 
xryw (1 —r) 
fallen to yw (1-r), and can therefore buy only ; 
"  y(1l-wr) 


The new level of sales is found by summing the sales to the 

three sections of the market : STATS =) . Since 
y (1 — wr) 

p+o-+ w=1, the expression reduces to 2; in other words, 

total sales are the same as before wages were reduced. 

This result, it may be noticed, is independent of the magni- 
tude of the wage reduction, and also of the proportion of wages 
cost to selling price. The larger the wage reduction, the greater 
the decline in sales to wage earners, but, at the lower price, the 
greater the increase in sales to the other two sections of the 
market. Again, the larger the element of wages cost in price 
before the wage reduction, the greater the absolute fall in sales 
to wage earners, but the greater the fall in price and the greater 
the expansion of demand in the other two sections of the 
market. Although the change in the distribution of demand is 
affected by the magnitude of the wage reduction and by the 
proportion of wages cost to selling price, the total demand is not. 

It is conceivable, however, that not the whole of the saving 
in labour costs will be passed in lower prices, and our analysis 
will then require modification. To take the limiting case, assume 
that price is not reduced at all, but that the employer hopes to 
add the saving in labour cost to profit. The question then arises 
whether he will anticipate this increase in profit by increasing 
his expenditure in advance above his previous income. This 
implies negative saving, so far as his received income is con- 
cerned, even though he does not intend to save anything out of 
his expected increase in profit. The possibility of negative saving 
depends upon his liquidity and his credit-worthiness. If, adher- 
ing to our assumption of zero saving, the employer maintains 
his expenditure constant, there will be a fall in total sales, and 
his expected increase in profits will not materialise. 

This can readily be seen from our earlier analysis. Since 
prices are not reduced, neither employers nor the “ other ”’ 
section of the market can buy any more than before, and wage 
earners, faced by constant prices, must restrict their purchases to 
ay (p+o+w—wr) - that 








their new incomes. Total sales will be 


is, 2(1—wr). In this case the influence of the wage reduction is 
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clearly depressive. In order for it to be neutral, employers must 
dis-save—that is, spend in excess of their received income—a 
sum equal to the whole of the saving in labour cost, namely 
aywr. For any smaller increase in expenditure the wage reduc- 
tion, with rigid prices, is depressive. If employers pass on a 
portion of the saving in wages cost in the form of lower prices, 
then in order that the effect of the wage cut shall be neutral 
or expansive they need only dis-save an accordingly smaller sum. 

The analysis of the effects of a general wage increase, under 
these simplifying assumptions, is identical, except that for each 
minus sign we must now write a plus sign. If the rise in wages 
cost is all passed on in the form of higher prices, sales will re- 
main constant; the decreased demand of employers and 
“others ” will be just offset by the increased demand of wage 
earners. With rigid prices—implying a fall in expected profit— 
the wage increase is neutral if employers reduce their expendi- 
ture, in anticipation of the fall in their incomes, by the whole 
amount of the increase in wages cost. This implies saving out 
of received income, although ino saving is planned out of the 
profits expected in the next period. If prices are rigid, and 
employers continue to spend as much as before, sales will 
actually increase. | 

It may be as well to trace out what happens to profits in 
each of these cases. When the change in wages cost is passed on 
in lower or higher prices, and sales remain constant, total profits 
remain constant ; but the profit element in the price is increased 
in the case of a wage reduction, and decreased in the case of a 
wage increase. With rigid prices, if, owing to a variation in 
employers’ expenditure, sales remain constant, both total 
profits and the profit element in the price vary inversely with 
wage rates. If, however, with rigid prices, employers’ expen- 
diture is constant, then total sales vary; and, although the 
profit element in price varies inversely with wage rates, total 
profits remain constant. On our assumptions, then, a general 
wage movement will only alter total profits if prices are rigid, 
and employers adjust expenditure in anticipation of a rise or 
fall in profits. It is variations in total profits which are likely 
to induce expansion or contraction, if the minimum sensibile 
is attained or exceeded. We may conclude, therefore, that 
general wage movements are neutral unless they cause employers’ 
spending to vary in anticipation of profit movements. 

The assumptions made in these simplified cases apply only 
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to a fraction of the period of a business cycle, for they take as 
a starting point what we have called a plateau—although it 
might be a valley—of stability. If we assume that there is 
neither saving nor investment, but that the initial profit level 
is too high or too low to permit stability, the general trend of 
our analysis still seems applicable. A general wage movement 
will not modify the existing tendency for sales to expand or 
contract, if the change in cost is passed on in altered prices, or 
if with rigid prices the employers alter their expenditure appro- 
priately. But with rigid prices and constant employers’ expen- 
diture expansion will be reinforced by a wage increase, and 
contraction reinforced by a wage reduction, provided that 
employers do not immediately alter employment in response 
to the wage movement. We saw in the last section that this 
proviso is not always fulfilled. 

Our simplified case also assumed zero saving to start with, 
although we considered the possibility of saving or dis-saving by 
the employer in anticipation of changes in profits. We must 
now consider the implications of saving both before and after 
the wage movement. The first point to notice is that if a portion 
of income is saved we can no longer assume that the three sec- 
tions of the market purchase goods in the same proportions as 
the three respective cost components bear to the total price 
before the wage movement. This condition would still hold, 
and our symbolic analysis would still be valid, if investment and 
other supplementary expenditure were equal to saving, and if 
all groups saved the same proportion of their incomes before 
the wage movement, and did not alter the absolute level of 
their saving after wage movement. Such a case may rarely 
occur, but its definition draws attention to the essential point 
of the problem—namely, the possibility that wage movements 
may evoke variations in saving and investment. This is regarded 
by Mr. Keynes and his followers as the central issue in the 
problem of wages policy, the effect of a wage movement being 
assessed wholly in terms of its influence upon thrift and upon 
investment. 

From the side of saving, a wage reduction may lead to an 
increase in sales if wage earners’ saving falls more than the saving 
of employers and other persons increases. The former move- 
ment is a natural response to a decline in real incomes, and the 
latter is a no less natural response to a reduction in the cost of 
living. A priori analysis cannot measure the force of these 
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two tendencies. We can only notice that, operating in opposite 
directions, they offset each other to some extent. Many factors 
help to determine whether there is a net movement in any 
direction. We may notice in passing that if wages were close 
to the subsistence minimum before the reduction there would 
be little scope for saving to be affected. If wages were already 
high, the tenacity of the conventional standard of living would 
influence the result of the reduction. But such observations 
do not lead to a positive conclusion regarding the effect upon 
saving. A wage increase may be expected to affect saving in 
the opposite direction to a wage. reduction, but again the 
dynamic aspects of conventional living standards may prove to 
be very important. 

Investment, it will be remembered, is likely to vary inversely 
with the purchase cost of equipment, and directly with the 
estimated yield therefrom. It is not certain that at all stages 
of the cycle the purchase cost will move in the same direction 
as wages cost in the capital goods industries, since the employer 
may not attempt to pass on changes in cost in the form of 
changed prices. But where the change in cost is passed on, 
since the capital goods industries must be included in any 
general movement, we can say that a general movement of wages 
may affect the level of investment. But the latter result might 
be obtained by a wage movement confined to the capital goods 
trades. The expected yield of capital equipment depends largely 
upon the view which employers take of business prospects, and in 
so far as they believe that these vary inversely with the wage 
level wage movements will react upon their willingness to demand 
new capital equipment. But this influence is often swamped by 
such factors as the extent of idle capacity, the recorded move- 
ment of sales, and the political situation. Another way in which 
wage movements may affect investment has already been noted 
—namely, by encouraging or discouraging substitution of 
machinery for labour. 

There is a further possibility to be considered. If, as a result 
of these repercussions of a general wage movement, employ- 
ment and incomes begin to move, this in turn may induce a 
movement of saving in the same direction, which will tend to 
check the movement in employment. Or a movement in invest- 
ment may be initiated which will reinforce the movement in 
employment. Mr. Keynes has attributed overwhelming impor- 
tance to the former reaction, arguing that, even if a general 
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wage reduction led employers to expand employment imme- 
diately in expectation of increased sales, as the marginal pro- 
ductivity theory implies, this expectation would inevitably be 
proved false, unless independent action were taken to encourage 
investment. For, as employment expanded, the sum laid out 
in additional costs would not all come back in sales receipts ; 
a portion would be saved by its recipients, and this saving would 
impose losses upon employers until they reduced employment 
again to a level at which saving, too, would fall to its former 
level. If we assume no functional relationship between wages 
and the level of investment, and a constant functional relation- 
ship between income and saving, it follows that employment 
must fall to its former level. Otherwise it is possible to say only 
that the process envisaged would serve as a brake upon any 
expansion which might be induced by a wage reduction. 

The above discussion deals only with a closed economy, and 
we now turn to the possibility of reactions through imports or 
exports. Advocates of wage reductions usually make the most 
of this possibility. There are two reactions to be considered. 
In Great Britain, for instance, it was suggested that a wage 
reduction would lead to the expansion of oversea demand for 
exports. In Australia, on the other hand, during the depression, 
it was commonly argued that export producers, whose incomes 
would not be affected by the wage reduction, and little affected, 
if at all, by the fall in wage earners’ demand, could buy so 
much more local produce at the lower prices which the wage 
reduction would make possible that the fall in sales to wage 
earners would be more than offset. 

The possibility of increasing exports, in a period of depression, 
by reducing wages and prices is severely limited by the pre- 
disposition of other countries to impose trade restrictions. To 
assume no retaliation of this kind is unduly optimistic. 

The second possible reaction requires closer examination. 
If wage earners buy less than usual of exportable produce, 
more of the latter is offered abroad. If the country contributes 
a large portion of the world supply, this may depress prices and 
even reduce the incomes of export producers. But if the exports 
are small, as compared with world production, no appreciable 
fall in price would be caused, and export producers’ incomes 
would not be affected. This situation implies that the demand 
of wage earners for products which cannot be exported falls 
by less than the demand of employers and other sections of 
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the market, including export producers, rises. On balance total 
employment tends to increase. The essential point in this analysis 
is that the wage earners do not economise entirely on goods 
which cannot be exported. If they do, the reaction of the wage 
reduction is similar to that in a closed economy. It is worth 
noting that in Australia, for instance, where exportable produce 
consists chiefly of food and raw materials, wage earners are 
most likely to economise on their purchases of goods destined 
solely for the home market, and open economy considerations 
involve little modification of the conclusions reached in the 
study of a closed economy. 

It must not be thought, however, that the effects of a general 
wage increase in an open economy are just the reverse of those 
of a wage reduction, but of similar strength. It may be possible 
to conceive of negative retaliation, or the relaxation of trade 
restrictions in response to wage increases. Indeed a somewhat 
similar suggestion has been made, that countries should agree 
to make tariff concessions to those countries which ratify 
International Labour Conventions. But if anything is achieved 
in this direction it will be by negotiation between Governments, 
while retaliation to wage cutting may be regarded as a natural 
response in any but a free-trade world. Consequently a rise 
in wages will generally lead to a decline in exports ; and unless 
imports consist solely of necessary foods, or other goods the 
demand for which is rigid, there will also be an increase in 
imports. This implies a movement of the balance of payments 
which may involve deflationary pressure within the economy. 
We may conclude, therefore, that in an open economy the 
depressive influence of a general wage increase is much more 
certain than the expansive influence of a general wage reduction. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


We may now attempt a general view of wages policy in 
relation to economic fluctuations, drawing together the main 
points of the preceding discussion. A number of different 
reactions to wage movements have been exposed, and attention 
has been drawn to the importance of other contemporaneous 
conditions such as monetary policy and the political situation. 
It is therefore evident that no laws can be propounded to cover 
all historical circumstances. We can however note the probable 
effects of different wage policies at certain stages of a cycle. 
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From such a general statement many of the qualifications 
brought out in earlier pages may be omitted, but they should 
not be omitted when formulating an actual policy. ’ 

Considering first a period of contraction following a period 
of prosperity, there seems to be little scientific foundation for 
the widespread view that a general wage reduction will contri- 
bute considerably to the restoration of prosperity. It may 
exert some expansive influence through international trade, but 
apart from this the best one can hope for is that it will act as a 
brake upon the process of contraction, maintaining employment 
at a higher level than that to which it would have sunk with 
constant wages. But if monopolistic situations prevent price 
flexibility there is a distinct likelihood that a general wage 
reduction will intensify the forces making for depression. 

Some expansive influence may be exerted indirectly through 
interest rates. In the above circumstances the wage reduction 
involves a reduced wages bill ; this implies a diminished demand 
for working capital, and a tendency for interest rates to fall. 
If this tendency is not offset by other factors, it facilitates the 
recovery of investment, which is an expansive force. To this 
influence is added the reduced cost of capital equipment. But if 
the contraction has already proceeded some distance there will 
be idle capacity, and little incentive to invest in new equipment. 

A particular wage reduction, confined to capital goods 
trades, would also serve to stimulate investment, without 
risking the unfavourable repercussions which may follow a 
general wage reduction. Such a localised reduction is not always 
practicable. 

At this stage of the cycle a general wage increase may be 
ruled out as definitely depressive. On the whole a strong case 
can be made for rigid wages at such a time. Firstly, there is no 
certainty that employment will be any worse than with lower 
wages, and it may be even better with rigid wages if prices too 
are rigid. Secondly, reduction during depression implies a moral 
case for restoration during prosperity, and, as we shall see, this 
is not always innocuous or advantageous from the standpoint 
of economic fluctuations. 

The case for wage reduction is no stronger after a period 
of decline in activity which appears likely to continue still 
further. But if a phase of stability is reached, after a consider- 
able decline, so that stocks of goods have run down, equipment 
has been allowed to depreciate, and unexploited inventions are 
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to hand, the case for a general wage reduction is strengthened. 
For in these circumstances there is more hope of stimulating 
an increase in investment by the wage reduction, and by the 
subsequent pressure for lower interest rates. There is still no 
case for a general wage increase. 

Consider next the phase in which recovery has just started, 
but has not continued long enough to breed confidence in the 
breasts of business men. A general wage reduction now may 
supply just what is needed to stimulate a more rapid increase in 
investment. On the other hand, a general wage increase might 
kill the incipient recovery. 

Proceeding a stage further, when expansion of activity is 
apparent on all sides, and prospects of further improvement are 
bright, a general wage reduction is highly improbable. What 
will be the effect of a general wage increase ? Provided em- 
ployers are sufficiently confident to pass on the increased cost 
in higher prices, and to maintain their own expenditure constant, 
the expansive process will be strengthened. This is only true, 
however, if monetary conditions permit the employers to obtain 
additional working capital without an undue rise in interest 
rates, and in some cases of open economy this conclusion may 
require qualification. 

As full employment approaches, however, the case for wage 
increases becomes weaker, despite the fact that wages tend to 
rise at such a time. Some economists advocate wage increases 
at this stage as a means of eating into profits, checking the 
boom in investment, and stimulating the growth of demand for 
consumers’ goods, an increasing flow of which is supposed to 
result from earlier investment. The risks involved in such a 
policy are great, unless it is known for certain that a self-revers- 
ing process along “ Hobsonian ”’ lines is on the point of matur- 
ing, and that monetary conditions are such as to prevent any 
sharp rise in interest rates from following the rise in labour 
costs. Otherwise the rise in wages may not merely check the 
boom but actually precipitate the depression. We need only 
recall the operation of the acceleration principle to see that a 
sudden check to the growth of investment may involve a definite 
fall. Again, the monetary repercussions of the wage increase 
are liable to be depressive. Moreover, in an open economy there 
may be a movement in exports and imports which not only 
discourages investment but also creates credit stringency 
through gold movements or similar factors. 
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All these observations are based on the assumption that 
conditions are such as to prevent employers from behaving 
according to the principles assumed in the marginal productivity 
theory. It is not surprising that they should differ from the 
conclusions reached by those economists who insist on applying 
only that theory. Our conclusions must be modified, however, 
whenever a period of stability lasts long enough for employers 
to learn the shape and position of their marginal revenue curves 
over a sufficient range. For then, apart from opposed influences 
from the side of saving, which cannot, however, be ignored, a 
wage reduction tends to stimulate employment and a wage 
increase to have the reverse effect. 

If wage-fixing authorities were seized with all these complex- 
ities they might despair of devising and operating a wages policy 
which could be expected to contribute substantially to the 
control of economic fluctuations, by raising or lowering wage 
rates at the moments when these movements would be effective 
in achieving the desired end. Modest men might disclaim the 
possession of the nice judgment involved, and most countries 
lag far behind in the provision of information upon which such 
judgment must be based. In a desire to adopt a simple clear-cut 
policy, wage-fixing authorities are tempted to work for wage 
reduction in depression and wage “ restoration ”’ in prosperity. 
There is always the danger that such a policy will make fluctua- 
tions more violent than they need have been, and on the whole 
a policy designed to stabilise wages throughout the cycle is to be 
preferred. This raises important social issues, however, for 
labour demands a rising trend in wage rates. Our analysis 
suggests that, if control of fluctuations is also desired, the best 
time for wage increases is when recovery has been well estab- 
lished, but has not yet brought the economy near to full employ- 
ment. This assumes, however, that there will be considerable 
fluctuations, despite whatever steps are taken in an attempt to 
control them. If the other factors making for instability are all 
brought under control, and it is desired to raise wages, it will be 
necessary to study the question how to offset any depressive 
influence which the wage increase may have. At present it is 
more important that wider recognition should be obtained for the 
difficulties in the way of contributing to the control of fluctua- 
tions through wages policy, except by adopting a policy of stable 
wages during contraction and raising wages only at the appro- 
priate stage in recovery. 
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Continuing the series of articles already published in the Inter- 
national Labour Review! on various aspects of conditions of 
labour in India, Dr. Das describes in this study the progress of 
labour legislation in Indian States. Several of these States have 
developed modern industry and enacted labour legislation, regulat- 
ing labour conditions in factories, mines, and plantations, and 
making provision for the welfare of workers in general, in such 
matters as the abolition of labour under contracts involving cri- 
minal penalties, regulation of the payment of wages and relief 
from indebtedness, the payment of workmen’s compensation and 
maternity benefit, the development of trade unions, and the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. This survey of the present state of 
labour law in the Indian States is of special interest in view of 
the increased attention which is now being paid by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation to Asiatic problems, as evidenced by 
the Director’s recent report on ‘* Problems of Industry in the 
East”. 


NDIAN States form an important part of the Indian Empire. 
Out of an area of 1,575,107 square miles and a population 

of 338 million in the whole of the Empire in 1931 8, the Indian 
States had together an area of 712,508 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 81.81 million, or 45 per cent. and 24 per cent. re- 
spectively. The total number of Indian States is 562, but they 





1 Vol. XXII, No. 5, Nov. 1930: “ Labour Legislation in India” ; Vol. XXIV> 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1931: “ Woman Labour in India”; Vol. XXVIII, No. 6 
Dec. 1983, and Vol. X XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1934 : “ Child Labour in India ”’. 

2 Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 29. Geneva, 1938. pn 

3 Compiled from Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part II, Table 1, excluding 
Burma and Aden, which have recently been separated from India. 
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vary considerably in size from petty States such as Lawa in 
Rajputana, with 19 square miles, to the large State of Jammu 
and Kashmir with 84,516 square miles. Several other States, 
such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Gwalior, Indore, Baroda, Travan- 
core, and Cochin, are comparable to some of the European 
States in both area and population.? 

Indian States are still mostly agricultural, but modern 
industries have already appeared in some of them. According to 
an enquiry made by the Government of India in 1929-30 *, 48 
States had factories, mines, plantations, or transport systems, 
although only a few of them had achieved any measure of 
industrial importance. The recent industrial development of 
these States is best indicated by the fact that the paid-up 
capital of the joint-stock companies between 1911-12 and 
1935-36 increased from 0.34 to 13.17 crores of rupees in the 
case of those registered in Indian States and from £5.88 million 
to £13.36 million in the case of those registered abroad but at 
work in these States. 

The growth of modern industry has been followed by the 
rise of labour legislation. According to the enquiry by the 
Government of India mentioned above, 22 States had labour 
regulations of some kind or other in 1929-30, and there is no 
doubt that more States have since then taken action to regulate 
labour conditions in different industries. Some of the larger 
States have an elaborate system of labour legislation. These 
labour measures may be described with reference to such specific 
industries as factories, mines, and plantations, as well as to 
such general subjects as labour under penal sanction, protection 
of wages, workmen’s compensation, maternity benefit, trade 
unions, and trade disputes. 


Factory LEGISLATION 


The most important organised industries in Indian States 
are factories, especially in connection with the spinning and 





1 The area in square miles and the population in millions (in brackets) of the 
large States are as follows : Hyderabad, 82,698 (14.43) ; Kashmir, including Jammu, 
84,516 (3.64) ; Mysore, 29,326 (6.55) ; Gwalior, 26,367 (3.52) ; Indore, 9,518 (1.81) ; 
Baroda 8,164 (2.44) ; Travancore, 7,625 (5.09) ; Cochin, 1,480 (1.20). 

2 This enquiry into labour legislation in Indian States was undertaken by the 
Government of India on behalf of the International Labour Office. Cf. “ Labour 
Legislation in India”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 5, Nov. 
1930. 

3 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1928, Tables 269 and 273 ; 1938, Tables 
177 and 181. 
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weaving of cotton, for which there were 62 mills } with a paid-up 
capital of over 6.11 crores *, possessing 26,279 looms and 
1,212,530 spindles, and employing an average daily number of 
68,571 workers, in 1985-36. In 1935 there were 1,550 factories 
of all classes employing an average daily number of 242,800 
workers ; 677 were perennial factories and 873 seasonal factories, 
employing respectively an average daily number of 177,852 
and 64,948 workers. The most important of these factories 
were textile mills and cotton ginneries and presses, comprising 
respectively 172 and 729 factories, employing an average daily 
number of 90,262 and 51,578 workers. 

The largest numbers of factories of all kinds, as well as of 
factory workers, are to be found in the States of Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Mysore, and Indore, which had respectively 368, 168, 
198 and 163 factories, and employed an average daily number of 
49,490, 27,409, 26,924 and 21,680 workers, possessing together 
over one-half of the factories and employing over one-half of the 
factory workers.‘ 

The most important-labour legislation in Indian States 
relates to factories. According to the enquiry by the Govern- 
ment of India referred to above, 18 States ® had some kind of 
measures for regulating labour conditions in factories in 1929-30 
and a few more have since then enacted Factories Acts. Most 





1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1938, Table 203. Of these mills, 14 were in 
Baroda, 7 in Indore, 7 in Mysore, 6 each in Hyderabad and Gwalior, 1 each in 
Travancore and Cochin, and the remainder in various other States, except 3, which 
were in Pondicherry (the French Settlements). 

2 Ibid. This excludes paid-up capital of £156,580 and 10 millions francs and 
debentures of over 1.24 crores. 

3 Compiled from Large Industrial Establishments in India in 1935 (Government 
of India, 1937). These figures include only factories employing an average daily 
number of 20 persons or more. 

4 Ibid. The number of factories and factory workers in Indore refers to the 
year 1934-35. Cf. Labour Gazette (Bombay), Jan. 1937, pp. 347-348. Kashmir had 
21 factories and 21,409 workers, and Travancore and Cochin together had 203 
factories and 21,848 workers. 

5 The following States, with the dates of enactment in brackets, have Factories 
Acts : (1) Indore (1904) ; (2) Barwani (1906) ; (3) Cochin (1908) ; (4) Jaora (1909) ; 
(5) Travancore (1913) ; (6) Marwara (1913) ; (7) Baroda (1914) ; (8) Mysore (1914) ; 
(9) Rajkot (1915) ; (10) Hyderabad (1917). Among the other States having factory 
legislation may be mentioned the following: (1) Cambay ; (2) Porbandar ; (3) 
Nandgaon ; (4) Kholapur ; (5) Jind ; (6) Bhavnagar ; (7) Tonk ; (8) Faridkot. 

® Among the States which have recently undertaken factory legislation, definite 
information is available only from Junagadh, which passed a Factories Act in 
May 1935, basing its provisions on the Indian Factories Act of 1911, as modified up 
to 1931, and excluding State-owned factories from its application (Labour Gazette, 
Bombay, Nov. 1935, p. 197). A Factories Bill was introduced in the legislature of 
Rampur in March 1936 (The Statesman (Delhi), 18 March 1936). 
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of these measures provide for a minimum age for admission to 
employment, maximum hours of work for men, women, and 
children, including in some cases weekly holidays and rest 
intervals, and safety and sanitation. Some of them provide for 
inspection and the appointment of special factory inspectors. 
As a rule, they are based upon the earlier factory legislation 
of the Government of India, but with the amendment and re- 
enactment of the Indian Factories Act some of the large and 
important States have also brought their Factories Acts up to 
date. 

The leading State in the development of factories is Hyder- 
abad, which has also made considerable progress in factory 
legislation since 1917, when the first Act was passed. The 
existing Factories Act (IV) of 19281 is applicable to any pre- 
mises using power machinery and employing 20 persons or 
more. But in the exercise of the power granted by the Act the 
Government extended its scope in 1985 to include all rice mills 
in which power machinery is used and not less than 10 persons 
are employed on any day in the year *, and in 1936 to include 
bidi (cigarette) factories in which not less than 20 persons are 
simultaneously employed on any day in the year.*® 

The second important State as regards the development of 
factories is Baroda, which has been a pioneer State in social 
legislation. The Baroda Factories Act of 1914 was based on the 
Indian Factories Act of 1911 and brought into operation on 
1 February 1914. With a view to giving effect to various amend- 
ments of the Indian Factories Act, the Baroda Factories Act 
of 1914 was amended by the Factories Amendment Act (XXI) 
of 1930, which was brought into operation on 1 August of the 
same year. 

The next important State in respect of the development of 
factories is Mysore, which has also undertaken factory legisla- 
tion on the lines of the Indian Factories Act since 1914. The 
Factories Regulation of 1925 was based on the Indian Factories 
(Amendment) Act of 1922, thus giving effect to the Hours of 
Work (Industry) Convention and the Weekly Rest (Industry) 
Convention, as incorporated in the British Indian legislation. 





1 The Hyderabad Factories Act No. IV of 1337 Fasli, assented to on 1 Oct. 1928. 
2 Indian Labour Journal, 8 Dec. 1935. 


3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVIII, No. 11, 15 June 1936, 
pp. 882-838 ; Vol. LIX, No. 12, 21 Sept. 1986, p. 883. 


4 The Baroda Factories Act (XXI) of Samvat 1986 (19 June 1930). 
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The Regulation of 1925 was again consolidated and amended 
by the Mysore Factories Regulation (1) in 1936. Most of the 
amendments followed closely the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1934. This came into force on 1 April 1936.1 

Factory legislation has also made progress in other important 
States. The first State to undertake factory legislation was in 
fact Indore, which passed a Factories Act in 1904 and consoli- 
dated and amended it by the Indore Factories Act (VIII) 
1929, brought into operation on 1 July 1929.2 Cochin passed 
its Factories Act as early as 1908. The Travancore Factories 
Regulation was passed in 1913 on the basis of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 and was amended several times between 
1922 and 1931. In 1935 the Government of Travancore decided 
to bring its Factories Regulation into conformity with the 
Indian Factories Act of 1934 and introduced an amending 
Bill into the legislature on 19 July 1935. The Bill is still under 
consideration.* 

Some idea of the provisions of factory legislation in Indian 
States may be formed from those of Hyderabad, Baroda, 
Mysore, and Indore, with special reference to (1) definition, 
(2) minimum age, (3) hours of work, (4) health and safety, 


and (5) administration. 


Definition. 

A factory is defined by all these States as any premises 
using power machinery and employing 20 (30 in Baroda) or 
more persons. The Government of Hyderabad is granted power 
to apply the legislation to any premises either using power 
machinery and employing 10 persons or more or not using 
power machinery but employing 20 persons or more: and the 
Governments of Baroda and Mysore are granted power to 
apply it to any premises employing 10 persons or more, whether 
using power machinery or not. The Mysore Regulation also 
makes a distinction between seasonal and non-seasonal factories, 
the former working for a season of 180 days or less in the year. 





1 The Mysore Factories Regulation (I) of 1936 received the assent of the Maha- 
rajah on 11 Jan. 1936. Mysore also passed a Regulation (IV) in 1929 relating 
to cotton ginning and pressing factories, which, although mostly a trade measure, 
gives power to factory inspectors to sanction the plans of new factories. 

2 The Indore Factories Act (VIII) of 1929 received the assent of the Maharajah 
Holkar on 16 March 1929. 

3 The Travancore Factories Bill, 15 July 1935. This Bill has now been passed 


(cf. The Hindu, 22 Aug. 1938). 
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Minimum Age. 

In all these States a child is defined as a person under the 
age of 15 years (14 in Indore), and the minimum age for admission 
to employment is fixed at 12 years (11 in Indore). No child 
may be employed in a factory unless certified by a certifying 
surgeon as to his age and physical fitness for work, and unless he 
has this certificate or its token in his possession while at 
work. A certifying surgeon is also granted power to revoke any 
certificate granted to a child if, on re-examination, the child is, 
in his opinion, no longer fit for employment in a factory. Besides 
children as defined above, the Mysore Factories Regulation of 
1936 has created a new class of protected persons between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years—adolescents, who must be duly certi- 
fied for physical fitness before commencing work as adults, 
and must carry with them the token of such certificate while at 
work. 


Hours of Work. 


The maximum hours of work for men are fixed at 60 a week 
and 11 a day in Hyderabad and Indore, 10 a day in non-seasonal 
factories and 11 a day in seasonal factories in Baroda, and 54 a 
week (which may be raised to 56 a week in a continuous pro- 
cess) and 10 a day in non-seasonal factories, and 60 a week and 
11 a day in seasonal factories, in Mysore. The maximum 
hours of work for women are fixed at 10 a day in both seasonal 
and non-seasonal factories in all these States except Indore, 
where the limit is 11 hours a day, and those for children at 6 a 
day in Hyderabad, Baroda, and Indore, and 5 a day in Mysore. 

Provisions have also been made for weekly holidays and 
rest intervals in all these States. The employment of women 
and children at night is prohibited, and in Mysore the spread- 
over (the period within which the worker may be employed) 
is limited to 18 hours in the case of adults and 7% hours in the 
case of children. The Mysore and Indore regulations provide 
for extra pay for overtime or work over and above the maximum 
hours fixed by the law. 


Health and Safety. 

Provisions have been made for cleanliness, ventilation, and 
lighting, drinking water, and sanitary latrines. The Mysore 
Factories Regulation even gives power to the Government to 
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make rules (a) prescribing standards for the cooling properties 
of the air in factories in which the humidity of the air is artifi- 
cially increased ; (6) regulating the methods used for artificially 
increasing the humidity of the air ; and (c) directing prescribed 
tests for determining the humidity and cooling properties of the 
air to be carried out and recorded. 

Provisions have also been made in all the States for the 
safety of machinery, adequate fencing, and protection against 
fire. The inspector is granted powers to issue orders in writing 
requiring a factory to carry out special measures for removing 
danger to human bodies and life before a specified period, or 
prohibiting the use of any machinery or plant involving imme- 
diate danger unless it has been duly repaired or altered. Women 
and children are prohibited from cleaning or oiling any part of 
the machinery or from working between the moving or fixed 
parts and the moving parts of any machinery while it is in 
motion under power, and also from employment near the cotton 
opener, which has often been found dangerous. 

The Mysore Factories Regulation gives power to the Govern- 
ment to make rules for (a) specifying an operation involving 
risks to be hazardous, and prohibiting the employment of women, 
adolescents, and children, therein, and also for making safety 
and medical provisions for the employment of men; (0) pro- 
hibiting the admission to any specified class of factories or 
specified parts thereof of children who cannot lawfully be 
employed therein ; (c) requiring a factory employing more than 
150 workers to provide an adequate shelter for the use of 
workers during the rest period; and (d) requiring a factory 
employing more than 50 women to provide a suitable room for 
the use of their children under six years of age. 


Administration. 

In all these States, the Government is granted power to 
make rules for administrative purposes, such as the exemption 
of a certain class of workers from provisions in respect of hours, 
the prescribing of physical standards to be attained by children 
and adolescents for admission to employment, and the pre- 
scribing of standards of health and safety measures to be achieved 
by factories, and also of the forms of registers, notices, and 
returns. The Government may, by notification in the Official 
Gazette, appoint inspectors for the purposes of the Act, designate 
officers to act as ex-officio inspectors (district magistrates always 
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acting as ez-officio inspectors in their respective districts), and 
also appoint registered medical practitioners as certifying 
surgeons. 

Every factory must give notice in writing of the commence- 
ment of its working and must keep registers of adults and 
children separately in prescribed form and display and maintain, 
in prescribed form, the periods within which they are to be 
employed, and no person may be employed except in accordance 
with these prescribed periods. No prosecutions under these Acts 
may be instituted except by or with the sanction of the inspector. 
Penalties are provided for infringement of the law, and the 
Mysore Factories Regulation provides an enhanced penalty in 
certain cases after previous conviction for the same offence. 


MINING LEGISLATION 


Next to factories, the most important industry in Indian 
States is mining, especially the production of gold and coal. 
The former is practically confined to the Kolar gold field of 
Mysore, but the latter is scattered over several States. The 
Kolar gold field produced, in 1935, 326,125 ounces of fine gold, 
as compared with 1,528 ounces mined in British India.! The 
production of coal in Indian States in 1936 was 2,025,130 tons, 
including 852,739 tons in Hyderabad.* The figures for all 
mining workers are not available, but most of them are engaged 
in gold and coal mines. The daily average number of workers in 
gold mines in 1935 in all India was 22,444, a large majority of 
whom were naturally employed in the Kolar gold mines. * The 
daily average number employed in collieries in Indian States 
was 18,694 in 1936, including 9,486 in Hyderabad. * 

Mining legislation has long been in existence in those States 
which possess coal, gold and other mines, such as Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Indore, and Travancore. Mysore, which 
employs the largest number of mining workers, enacted a Regu- 
lation in 1897 and amended it in 1900. The existing mining legis- 
lation was passed on 24 July 1906 *, but the rules under Sections 





1 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1938, Table 206. 

2 Indian Coal Statistics, 1986, Table 1. 

3 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1938, Table 207. 

4 Indian Coal Statistics, 19386, Table 6. 

5 According to the enquiry of the Government of India in 1929-30, referred 
to above, only five States, including Patiala, which prohibits the employment of 
women and children underground in mines, appeared to have mining legislation. 
® The Mysore Mines Regulation (IV) of 1906. 
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21 and 37 were brought up to 30 June 1935.1 The Government 
of Hyderabad passed the Hyderabad Mines Act in 1911 (1320 
Fasli) and brought it into operation in the same year.? A 
Regulation “to provide for the regulation and inspection of 
mines and for the prospecting for metals and minerals ’”’ was 
passed in Travancore as the Travancore Mines and Minerals 
Regulation * on 8 May 1928 and was at once brought into 
operation. 4 

Some idea of mining legislation in Indian States may be 
derived from the enactments of Mysore, Hyderabad, and Tra- 
vancore, with special reference to (a) definition, (b) inspection, 
(c) safety, (d) sanitation, (e) hours of work, (f) women and chil- 
dren, (g) boards and committees, and (2) administration. 


Definition. 


The Mysore Mines Regulation lays down that a mine is 
“ any place above or below ground where any mining operation 
is carried on and includes all such portions of the surface of 
any mining block whereon the right of entry has been acquired 
by purchase or otherwise by a mining proprietor”. The defi- 
nition of a mine in Hyderabad and Travancore is practically 
the same. The Travancore Mines and Minerals Regulation of 
1928 states that a mine is “ any excavation whether subter- 
ranean or not, where any operation for the purpose of searching 
for, or obtaining, minerals has been or is being carried on and 
includes all works, machinery, tramways and sidings, whether 
above or below ground, or in or adjacent to or belonging to a 
mine ”’. 


Inspection. 

The Government in all these States is granted power to 
appoint, by notification in the Official Gazette, an inspector of 
mines with the necessary power to carry out the object of the 
Act or of the rules made thereunder. The inspector of mines 
may, by giving notice in writing or stating particulars or giving 





1 Rules prescribed under Sections 21 and 37 of the Mysore Mines Regulation 
(IV) of 1906. Bangalore, 1935. 

2 The Hyderabad Mines Act (No. III) of 1320 Fasli (1911). 

8 The Travancore Mines and Minerals Regulation under Section 14 of Regula- 
tion II of 1907 (Regulation No. III of 1103). 

4 Indore made Rules for the grant of exploring and prospecting licences and 
mining leases in the Holkar State in 1926, but this can scarcely be called mining 
legislation in the sense of the regulation of the employment of labour. 
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reasons, require a mine to remedy any matter, thing, or practice, 
which is dangerous to life and safety within a specified time, or 
to prohibit the employment of any persons in or about a mine 
where there is any immediate danger to life and safety until 
such danger is removed. In the case of a mine’s objection to 
such requisition, the case may be decided by a higher authority 
to be appointed by the Government, such as a Court of Arbi- 
tration (Mysore), or a committee (Hyderabad), or a commission 
(Travancore). A district magistrate may also exercise the powers 
and perform the duties of an inspector in his jurisdiction, 
subject to the general and special orders of the Government. 


Safety. 

All mining operations carried on in any of the States must 
be conducted in accordance with the provisions of the Act or 
Regulation and the rules made thereunder for the prevention 
of danger to life and safety and for the reporting and investi- 
gation of accidents and such other matters connected with the 
mining operations as may from time to time be prescribed by 
the Government. A mine may, if called upon by the inspector 
of mines to do so, make by-laws not inconsistent with the Act 
or the rules made thereunder for safety, convenience, and dis- 
cipline, of the persons employed in the mine and, when approved 
by the Government, these by-laws have the same effect as if 
enacted by the legislature. 


Sanitation. 


The Government may from time to time make rules for 
special sanitation and sanitary administration of any local area 
within which mining operations may be carried on. The Govern- 
ment of Mysore is granted power to appoint any persons, offi- 
cial or non-official, to constitute a Sanitary Board and invest 
such Board with powers for the enforcement of the rules. With 
the previous sanction of the Government, the Sanitary Board 
may prescribe by-laws and levy taxes, rates, and cesses, within 
the assigned area. The medical officer of a mining area is made 
responsible for the proper sanitation of a mine or of any labour 
camps or colonies in Mysore. The Government of Hyderabad 
may also appoint a Sanitary Board, of 7 members consisting 
of two officials, including the president, two non-officials, the 
health officer, the inspector of mines, and a mine manager, and 
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may invest the Board with the necessary power for the enforce- 
ment of the rules. Both the Hyderabad Act and the Travan- 
core Regulation grant power to the Government to make rules 
regulating the water supply, sanitation, and conservancy, of 
any mine, and providing against the accumulation of water, 
also for the ventilation of mines and the action to be taken in 
respect of noxious gases. 


Hours of Work. 


No provisions have yet been made by Hyderabad and 
Mysore restricting the hours of work in mines; but the Tra- 
vancore legislation limits working days to six a week, and hours 
of work to 11 a day and 54 a week above ground and 42 a week 
below ground, and prohibits the employment of women in a 
mine before 6 a.m. and after 6 p.m. 


Women and Children. 


A child is defined as any person under 12 years of age in 
Hyderabad and under 14 years of age in Travancore. The 
Travancore Regulation prohibits the employment of children 
both above and below ground and of women below ground. 
The Government is granted power to make rules prohibiting, 
restricting, or regulating, the employment of women in Travan- 
core, and of both women and children either below or above 
ground in Hyderabad, in certain classes of mines or occupa- 
tions which are attended by danger to the life, safety, and 
health, of women or children. 


Boards and Committees. 


The Hyderabad Act provides for the appointment of (a) 
a mining board consisting of a public officer as chairman, the 
inspector of mines, and a Government nominee, together with 
two representatives of the mines, to serve as an advisory body 
to the Government and to exercise such powers of an inspector 
of mines as may be necessary in deciding any matters referred 
to it, and also of (6) a committee consisting of a chairman to 
be nominated by the Government, one or two experts on the 
question, and as many representatives of the mines, to investi- 
gate any question relating to a mine referred to it, and report 
its decision thereupon to the Government. Both the Govern- 
ments of Hyderabad and Travancore may also start a formal 
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enquiry into the causes and circumstances of an accident and 
appoint a competent person or court of enquiry and may also 
appoint one or more persons possessing special or legal know- 
ledge to act as assessor or assessors in holding the enquiry and 
making reports to the Government. The reports of a commission, 
committee, or court of enquiry, or any other report submitted 
under the Act or Regulation, may be published, in part or in 
full, at the discretion of the Government. 


Administration. 


The Act or Regulation grants power to the Government to 
make rules in conformity with the legislation, for such purposes 
as (i) defining the duties and powers of the inspector of mines 
and the procedure, appointment, and duties, of mining boards, 
committees, and courts of enquiry ; (i7) prescribing the qualifica- 
tions and duties of managers and other responsible persons 
connected with mines ; (ii?) providing safety measures in mines 
and regulating the procedure to be followed on the occurrence 
of accidents, and the supply of medical appliances ; (iv) making 
rules for sanitation and sanitary administration ; and (v) pre- 
scribing the forms of notices, registers, and returns. All mines 
are required to notify the inspector of mines in prescribed form 
of the commencement of their working, and the Travancore 
Regulation requires also the registration of the hours of work 
and the days of rest and the nature of the work of the labourers 
employed in a mine. 


PLANTATION LEGISLATION 


The next important industry in Indian States is that of 
plantation, especially the cultivation of tea, coffee, and rubber, 
to which 228,000, 151,000 and 106,000 acres of land were de- 
voted, and which employed a daily average number of 87,133, 
49,625 and 20,140 workers respectively, in 1935-36. As far as 
the employment of plantation labour is concerned, the most 
important States are Travancore, Mysore, Tripura, and Cochin, 
which employed a daily average number of 92,145, 51,525, 
8,620 and 8,698 workers respectively. ! 

Except for the regulation of the recruitment of labour for 





1 Compiled from Indian Tea Statistics, 1935 ; Indian Coffee Statistics, 1935-36 ; 
and Indian Rubber Statistics, 1935. The figures given above refer to the year 1935 
in the case of tea and rubber plantations and to the year 1935-36 in the case of 
coffee. 
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Assam tea gardens there has not yet been enacted any legis- 
lation for the regulation of labour conditions on plantations 
in the whole of India. A lead has however been given by the 
State of Cochin, which framed rules for conserving the health 
and protecting the interests of the labourers employed on 
plantation estates and circulated them on 12 April 1937. They 
were brought into operation on 1 May 19387. 1 
The main provisions of these rules are as follows : 


Definition. 


A plantation estate means “ any estate on which labourers 
are employed, having 10 acres of land actually cultivated in 
tea, rubber, coffee, cocoa, cardamoms, camphor, pepper, 
coco-nuts, areca nuts and cashew nuts” or “any such estate 
where 20 or more labourers are employed on any one day in 
the year ”’. 


Women and Children. 


The most important regulations for the employment of 
women and children are as follows : (a) no child under the age 
of 10 years may be employed on any estate; (6) no child or 
young person under the age of 16 years may be employed as a 
resident labourer on an estate without being certified as fit 
to work by a competent authority ; (c) no woman or child 
labourer may be allowed to work on a plantation except be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6 p.m.; and (d) all estates should provide 
free maternity aid and food to all resident women labourers 
for a period of 7 weeks. 


Health and Housing. 


Every estate must (a) provide free medical aid to all resident 
workers and free food during illness and convalescence ; (b) 
adopt necessary anti-malarial measures during malarial seasons ; 
(c) maintain a register showing births, deaths, accidents, etc. ; 
(d) supply two gallons of water per day of approved quality to 
every labourer ; (e) provide clean and sanitary latrine accom- 
modation at the rate of one seat for each 20 persons ; (f) supply 
a sufficient quantity of rice of good quality at cost price ; and 
(g) provide for labourers’ housing accommodation of approved 





1 Cochin Government Gazette, Notification No. 86. The only other State in 
which any measure regulating the work of tea garden labourers has been undertaken 
is Tripura. 
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standard. The Director of Public Health is empowered to 
condemn immediately any building which, in his opinion, is 
unsanitary and unfit for human occupation. A standard of 
minimum housing requirements should be drawn up within 
two years and the total necessary expenditure may be dis- 
tributed over a period of four years. 


Administration. 

Provision has been made for the inspection of estates, 
usually once a year, by the Director of Public Health or the 
district magistrate or his deputies. The inspecting officer has 
the power of entry and examination of every estate as well 
as of examination of any register or the documents relating to 
employment, birth, death, accident, ete. He may also examine 
all scales, weights, and measures, of all traders, brokers, or 
commission agents, doing any business with estate labourers. 
Inspecting officers must report on general conditions on estates 
visited to the heads of their respective departments, who may 
recommend the estates to improve certain conditions. In case 
these recommendations are not acceptable to the estates, the 
matter may be referred to a Planting Estates Advisory Com- 
mittee to be appointed by the Government, consisting of the 
Director of Public Health, the Planting Member of the Council, 
and the Member of the Council for Commerce and Industry, and 
the findings of the Gommittee must be carried out by the estates. 


ABOLITION OF LABOUR UNDER PENAL SANCTION 


Several States had made breaches of contract punishable 
under criminal laws which were adopted, either in full or with 
some modifications to suit local conditions, from the Indian 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 and Sections 490 
and 492 of the Indian Penal Code (XIV) of 1860. Since the 
abolition by the Government of India of labour under penal 
sanction, and the acceptance by the Government of India, in 
1931, of the Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference of 1930 relating to compulsory or forced labour, 
steps have also been taken by Indian States to abolish forced 
labour and criminal penalties for breaches of contract. 

Baroda has a penal code declaring forced labour illegal. 
Similarly, with a view to bringing its laws into conformity 
with the spirit of modern legislation, the Government of Mysore 
passed a Regulation repealing the Workmen’s Breach of Con- 

6 
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tract Act of 1859 and also Sections 490 and 492 of the Mysore 
Penal Code on 26 June 1933 and brought it into operation on 
1 October 1933.1 Breaches of contract had also been made 
subject to criminal penalties in Travancore under the Travan- 
core Breach of Contract Regulation of 1905, as amended by 
a Regulation (V) of 1912, as well as under Sections 493 and 495 
of the Travancore Penal Code. Following the example of the 
Government of India, the Government of Travancore passed the 
Travancore Breach of Contract (Repealing) Act of 25 January 
1935 abolishing all penal sanctions for breaches of contract. ? 


PROTECTION OF WAGES 


Measures for the protection of wages, including relief from 
indebtedness, are of very recent origin in Indian States and 
relate only to (i) the payment of wages, (7) attachment of 
wages, and (777) imprisonment for debt. The measure to regulate 
wage payment is still under consideration by the Government 
of Indore, but those relating to relief from indebtedness have 
already been passed by the Government of Mysore. 


Payment of Wages Bill. 

The most important measures undertaken for the protection 
of wages is the Indore Payment of Wages Bill *, which was 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly of Indore and referred 
to a Select Committee for consideration dn 20 March 1988. ¢ 
The object of the Bill is to remedy some of the grievances of 
the workers as to the neglectful calculation of wages, delay in 
payment, and indiscriminate fines, and consists of the following 
principal provisions. 

(1) It is applicable to payment of wages in all factories 
and workshops where 50 or more persons are employed and to 
all persons drawing less than 200 rupees a month. 

(2) No wage period shall exceed 15 days and wages shall 
be paid on fixed days after the expiry of the period for which 
they have been earned and on a working day and in current 
coins or currency notes or in both. 

(3) The wages of a worker must be paid in full without any 
deductions, unless such deductions are prescribed by the Act ; 





1 The Mysore Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act (Repealing) Regulation, 
1933, received the assent of the Maharajah on 26 June 1933. 

2 The Hindu, 27 July 1934 and 26 Jan. 1935. 

3’ The Indore Payment of Wages Bill, No. II of 1938. 

4 The Statesman (Delhi), 29 March 1938. 
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no person shall be fined who is under the age of 15 or who 
earns 15 rupees or less a month. The amounts of fines and the 
method of collecting them are laid down, and the conditions 
under which other deductions may be made are defined. 

(4) The administration of the law should be entrusted to 
the Commissioner of Industry and Commerce, or any other 
officer with the experience of a Judge of the Civil Court, who 
may be appointed by the Government by due notification. 


Attachment of Wages Regulation. 

Under the Mysore Code of Civil Procedure Act, one-half 
of the wages of a debtor in excess of 20 rupees could be attached 
by a creditor towards the payment of the debt. Following the 
example of British India, and with a view to raising the limit 
of exemption of wages from attachment for the payment of 
debt, the Government of Mysore passed the Mysore Code of 
Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act on 16 October 1937. By 
this amendment wages up to and including 50 rupees and one- 
half of the remainder are exempt from attachment for the 
payment of any debt. ? 


Imprisonment for Debt Regulation. 

As in the case of British India, Section 51 of the Mysore 
Civil Procedure Code of 1911 provided that all persons, including 
workers, were liable to arrest and imprisonment in the execution 
of a decree for the payment of debt. Following the enactment 
by the Government of India of the Code of Civil Procedure 
(Amendment) Act, 1936, regulating imprisonment for debt, 
the Government of Mysore passed an Act amending Section 51 
of the Mysore Civil Procedure Code of 1911 on 15 June 1937. 
The amending Act seeks to protect all honest debtors from 
detention in gaol and provides that no order for execution by 
detention in prison shall be issued unless the debtor has been 
given an opportunity of showing cause why he should not be 
committed to prison and the Court is satisfied that the debtor 
is likely to leave the local limits of the jurisdiction of the Court 
or has fraudulently disposed of his property or that he is able 
to pay the amount of the decree otherwise than from protected 
assets. The Act applies to all classes of persons, including 
workers. 





1 The Hindu, 18 Oct. 1937. 
2 The Hindu, 17 June 1987. 
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WorRKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


As in British India, social insurance has been secured for 
workers in some of the Indian States only in the case of work- 
men’s compensation and maternity benefit. 

An important body of labour legislation in Indian States 
relates to workmen’s compensation, which has been introduced 
in Baroda, Mysore, and Indore, and is under consideration in 
Travancore.’ Baroda adopted the Indian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1923, with the necessary modifications to suit 
local conditions, in 1929-30, and the Indian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Amendment) Act of 1933 in 1984.2 Mysore passed 
“a regulation to provide for the payment by certain classes 
of employers to their workmen of compensation for injury by 
accident ” as the Workmen’s Compensation Regulation (XIV) 
of 1928.% After the enactment by British India of the Indian 
Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1933, Mysore 
amended its workmen’s compensation legislation in 1986 as 
the Mysore Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Regulation 
(III) of that year. * Indore passed its Workmen’s Compensation 
Act (II) in 1985 5, based on the Indian Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, but without including its recent amendments. 

The chief provisions of the Indore Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1935, are as follows. 


Scope. 

The Act includes all workers who are employed either by 
way of manual labour or on monthly wages not exceeding 
800 rupees in any capacity in such industries and occupations 
as (1) factories working under the Factories Act of 1929, (2) 
mines within the meaning of the law, (3) construction and demo- 
lition of buildings (more than one storey high), (4) of bridges 
(more than 50 feet long), (5) of telegraph and telephone lines 
or posts or any other electric line or cable, (6) of underground 
sewers, (7) fire brigades, and (8) blasting operations. The Act 
is also applicable to certain occupational diseases, such as lead 





1 The Travancore Workmen’s Compensation Bill, 15 July 1937. 

2 The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act applied to Baroda Raj, Jan. 1930 ; 
Labour Gazette (Bombay), Sept. 1935, p. 87 ; The Statesman (Delhi), 31 Aug. 1937. 

8 The Mysore Regulation No. XIV of 1928 received the assent of the Maharajah 
on 4 July 1928. 

4 The Mysore Regulation No. III of 1936 received the assent of the Maharajah 
on 14 July 1936. 

5 The Indore Workmen’s Compensation Act (No. II) of 1935. 
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and sulphur poisoning. The Government is granted powers 
to extend the scope of the Act to include other occupational 
diseases and hazardous industries and occupations. 


Title to Compensation. 

Any workman coming within the scope of the Act is entitled 
to compensation from his employer in the case of personal 
injury caused by accident arising out of and in the course of his 
employment, provided that the disability lasts more than 
10 days and the injury is not caused by the fault of the workman 
—through the influence of drink or drugs, wilful disobedience 
to an order expressly given or to a rule expressly framed for 
securing safety, or wilful removal or disregard of safety guards 
or other devices. 

In the case of a fata] accident, the beneficiaries for compen- 
sation will be the dependants, who may be any of the following 
relatives of a deceased workman: wife, husband, parent, 
minor son, unmarried daughter, married daughter who is a 
minor, minor brother or unmarried sister, minor children of a 
deceased son, or, where no parent of the workman is alive, a 
paternal grandparent. 


Amount of Compensation. 


For the purpose of compensation, accidents are classified 
under three headings : (1) death, (2) permanent total or partial 
disablement, and (8) temporary total or partial disablement. 
Persons under 15 years of age are regarded as minors. 


(1) In the case of temporary disablement, whether total or 
partial, compensation for an adult is half-monthly payment 
during the disablement or during a period of five years, which- 
ever period is shorter, of 15 rupees or a sum equal to one-fourth 
of his monthly wages, whichever is less; for a minor, a sum 
equal to one-third or, after he has reached 15 years of age, 
to one-half of his monthly wages, but not exceeding 15 rupees. 

(2) In the case of permanent total disablement, compen- 
sation for an adult is a sum equal to 42 months’ wages, or 3,500 
rupees, whichever is less ; for a minor, a sum equal to 84 months’ 
wages or 8,500 rupees, whichever is less. Compensation for 
permanent partial disablement is payable according to the per- 
centage of loss of earning capacity. 

(3) In the case of death of an adult, his dependants are to 
receive a sum equal to 30 months’ wages or 2,500 rupees, which- 
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ever is less, and in the case of the death of a minor compensation 
is fixed at 200 rupees. 

The Mysore Workmen’s Compensation Regulation, 1928, 
had provisions almost identical with those of the Indore Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of 1935 until its amendment in 1936. 
By this amendment important changes have been made in the 
provisions of the Regulation, such as (1) extension to include 
new industries and occupations ; (2) reduction of the waiting 
period from 10 to 7 days; (3) inclusion of widowed sisters and 
widowed daughters among the dependants of a deceased work- 
man ; and (4) increase in the scale of compensation. 

The principal changes are in the scale of benefit, which is 
determined by the rate of wages as defined under 17 categories, 
ranging from 10 rupees or less a month to 200 rupees or more a 
month. The most important of these changes are as follows : 
(1) compensation for temporary disablement is payable half- 
monthly (a) at the rate of one-half of monthly wages, subject 
to a maximum of 30 rupees a month, to a minor, and (b) at a 
rate varying from full wages in the lowest wage class to a 
maximum of 30 rupees in the other wage classes, to an adult ; 
(2) compensation for permanent total disablement is 1,200 rupees 
for a minor and varies from 700 rupees to 5,600 rupees, according 
to the rate of wages, for an adult ; (8) compensation for the 
death of an adult varies from 500 rupees to 4,000 rupees accord- 
ing to the wage rate. The other rates are the same as under 
the original Act or the Indore Act outlined above. 


Administration. 

The administration of the law is entrusted to a Commissioner 
specially appointed for the purposes of the Act. If any question 
arises in the proceedings under the Act as to the liability of 
any person to pay compensation or as to the amount or duration 
of compensation, the question is settled, in default of agreement, 
by the Commissioner. Among other functions of the Commis- 
sioner, the most important are the revision of periodical pay- 
ments and the apportionment of compensation to the dependants 
of a deceased person in cases of fatal accident. 


MATERNITY BENEFIT LEGISLATION 


Legislation providing for maternity benefit has also been 
making progress in Indian States. A Maternity Benefit Act has 





1 The Mysore Workmen’s Compensation Regulation (III) of 1936. 
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been passed in Baroda, applicable to women employed in 
perennial factories. The Indore Maternity Benefit Act (VIII) 
was passed on 7 September 1936 and brought into operation on 
21 October 1936 *, and the Mysore Maternity Benefit Regula- 
tion (III) was passed in February 1937 and brought into opera- 
tion on 1 April 1937 *. The administration of the law is entrusted 
to the inspectors of factories in both these States. 

The chief provisions of the Indore and Mysore Maternity 
Benefit Acts are as follows. 


Title to Benefit. 

Every woman employed in a factory is entitled to maternity 
benefit, and no employer shall knowingly employ a woman, and 
no woman shall work, in a factory during four weeks immedi- 
ately following the day of her confinement, but the woman 
must have been in the service of the employer from whom she 
claims benefit at least eleven months in Indore, and nine 
months in Mysore, immediately preceding the day on which she 
gives notice of her coming confinement, and she must not take 
any other employment during the period for which she is 
granted maternity benefit. A woman entitled to maternity 
benefit cannot legally be dismissed during the period of benefit 
because of her absence from work, and the Mysore Maternity 
Benefit Regulation provides that if a woman is dismissed 
within three months before confinement without sufficient 
cause she is still entitled to the benefit from her employer. 


Period of Benefit. 

The maximum period of benefit is eight weeks in both States 
—four weeks up to and including the day of confinement and 
four weeks immediately following. In the case of death during 
the benefit period, the maternity benefit must be paid up to 
and including the day of death. 


Amount of Benefit. 
In the State of Indore, the rate of benefit is 6 annas a day 
in the city of Indore, and elsewhere either the average daily 





1 Cf. Annual Report of the Department of Commerce, Industry and Labour, 
Baroda State, 1934-35. 

2 The Indore Maternity Benefit Act No. VIII of 1936 received the assent of 
the Maharajah on 7 Sept. 1936. It was published in the Holkar Government 
Gazette on 21 Sept. 1936, and was brought into operation after a month. 

* The Mysore Maternity Benefit Regulation (III) of 1937. 
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wage, calculated on the basis of the total wages earned during 
a period of three months immediately preceding the day on 
which the woman gives notice of her coming confinement, or 
6 annas, whichever is less, for the actual days of absence during 
the period immediately preceding, and for four weeks imme- 
diately following, confinement. In the State of Mysore the 
benefit is either the average daily wage, calculated on the 
same basis and for the same period as above, or 8 annas a day, 
whichever is less. 


Method of Payment. 

The method of payment is practically the same in both 
States. Maternity benefit may be paid by the employer to the 
woman, after taking her wishes into consideration, in any of the 
following three ways: (1) payment for four weeks on produc- 
tion of a medical certificate of the expectancy of confinement 
within a month, and for the remaining four weeks on produc- 
tion of the birth certificate of the child ; (2) payment for the 
period up to and including the day of confinement on produc- 
tion of the birth certificate of the child, and for the remaining 
four weeks subsequently ; and (3) payment for the entire period 
on production of the birth certificate of the child within six 
weeks of the confinement. In the case of death of the woman 
during the period for which she is entitled to maternity benefit, 
the benefit shall be paid to the person taking care of the child, or 
to the legal representative in the case of death of the child also. 

The State of Cochin introduced a Maternity Benefit . Bill 
on 8 December 1937 and referred it to a Select Committee on 
the same day. This Bill is still under consideration by the 
legislature. It applies to non-seasonal factories only, and fixes 
the rate of benefit at 3 annas a day and the maximum period 
at seven weeks—three weeks up to and including the day of 
confinement and four weeks immediately following... The 
Government of Hyderabad has also circulated to millowners 
for their opinions a draft Bill relating to maternity benefit on 
the lines of the Bombay Act of 1929. ? 


TRADE UNIoN LEGISLATION 


As in British India, industrial workers in Indian States are 
gradually becoming class-conscious and realising the importance 





1 The Cochin Maternity Benefit Bill, 1937. 
2 Indian Labour Journal, 26 Sept. 1937. 
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of trade union legislation. A measure of this kind has long been 
under consideration in Mysore }, and a non-official Trade Unions 
Bill was introduced in the legislature of Indore in November 
1936 *, but the only States which have passed legislation on 
this subject are Cochin and Travancore. 

With a view to safeguarding the rights of trade combina- 
tions, the Government of Cochin passed a Trade Unions Regula- 
tion on 27 August 1936. The Government of Travancore passed 
the Travancore Trade Unions Regulation on 18 March 1987. 
Both the Regulations are based upon the Indian Trade Unions 
Act of 1926 and lay down that a trade union is “ any combina- 
tion, whether temporary or permanent, formed primarily for 
the purpose of regulating the relations between workmen and 
employers or between workmen and workmen or between 
employers and employers, or imposing restrictive conditions on 
the conduct of any trade or business, and includes any federa- 
tion of two or more trade unions ”’. Registration of trade unions 
is voluntary in Cochin, but compulsory in Travancore. 

The main provisions of these Regulations are as follows : 
(1) each Government is required to appoint a person to be the 
Registrar of trade unions in the State ; (2) any trade union of 
seven or more members stating its objects and purposes, gua- 
ranteeing the safety of its funds, and complying with the 
requirements in regard to the drafting of its rules, is eligible for 
registration ; (3) the general funds of a trade union may be spent 
only for the specified and prescribed purposes of its activities, 
but a separate fund of voluntary contributions may also be 
maintained for the promotion of the civil and political activities 
of its members or for the furtherance of any other specified 
objects ; (4) the accounts of a registered trade union must be 
audited annually and an annual return should be made to the 
Registrar ; (5) the majority of the officers (not less than three- 
fourths in Travancore) must be employed in an industry with 
which the union is affiliated; (6) the officers and members 
of a trade union are given protection against any civil or cri- 
minal proceedings in respect of any legitimate activities for the 
furtherance of trade unionism and trade disputes. 





1 Labour Gazette (Bombay), Aug. 1936, p. 448 ; June 1937, p. 763. 

® The Statesman (Delhi), 11 and 12 Nov. 1936. 

* The Cochin Trade Unions Regulation (III of 1112); received the assent of 
the Maharajah on 27 Aug. 1936. 

* The Travancore Trade Unions Regulation (Regulation VIII of 1112), passed 
by the Maharajah of Travancore on 18 March 1937. The Government of Baroda 
has now also passed a Trade Unions Act (No. X XVII of 1938). 
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TRADE Disputes LEGISLATION 


As in British India, trade disputes have become a serious 
problem in Indian States. Some of the States have measures 
for the regulation and settlement of industrial disputes between 
employers and workers. Baroda, for instance, has a Labour 
Conciliation Board, which has no legal authority, but a motion 
was made in the legislature on 18 July 1934 to pass appropriate 
legislation.1 The Indore Trade Disputes Act (III) was passed 
on 18 February 1933 and brought into operation on 1 March 
1933.2, The Cochin Trade Disputes Act (LX VI) was passed on 
24 July 1937, and was to come into force on the day which the 
Government might appoint by notification in the Cochin 
Government Gazette. A Trade Disputes Bill, based on the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act of 1929, for the investigation and 
settlement of industrial disputes, is also under consideration in 
Travancore.* 

Both Indore and Cochin make provision for the settlement 
of trade disputes through special bodies which are to be appointed 
by the Government in the case of an existing or apprehended 
dispute. The Indore Trade Disputes Act of 1933 provides for 
the appointment of (1) a conciliation officer, either the Member 
for Industry and Commerce or any other person, official or 
non-official, and (2), if necessary, also a board of arbitration 
consisting of a chairman, generally a High Court Judge, and six 
members, two each representing the public, the workers, and 
the employer. The Cochin Trade Disputes Act of 1937, which 
is based on the Indian Trade Disputes Act of 1929 as amended 
in 1932, provides for the appointment, on the application of 
the parties to a dispute, either separately or conjointly, of 
(1) a court of enquiry consisting of an independent chairman 
and other independent members, and also (2) a board of conci- 
liation consisting of an independent chairman and two or mure 
members, either independent or representatives in equal 
numbers of the parties to the dispute. 

The object of these bodies is to find out the facts and 
circumstances of the dispute, try to bring about a settlement, 





1 The Statesman (Delhi), 18 July 1934. The Government of Baroda has now 
passed a Trade Disputes Act (No. X XVI of 1938). 
s 2 The Indore Trade Disputes Act, No. III of 1933, received the assent of the 
Maharajah Holkar on 18 Feb. 1933. 

8 The Cochin Trade Disputes Act, No. LXVI of 1937. 

4 The Travancore Trade Disputes Bill, 15 July 1935. This Bill has now been 
passed (cf. The Hindu, 22 Aug. 1938). 
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and report, in the case of failure, to the Government or the 
appointing authorities, giving full details of the case ; the board 
of arbitration or conciliation should also make a recommend- 
ation for settlement. In the case of failure of both bodies to 
bring about conciliation, the Government of Indore reserves 
the right to give a final award, while that of Cochin relies on 
the pressure of public opinion after the facts have been investi- 
gated and made known. 

Both States prohibit strikes and lock-outs in the public 
utility services, unless, within one month before the strike or 
lock-out, not less than fourteen days’ previous notice is given 
in writing, and also make any strike or lock-out illegal which 
has any object other than the furtherance of a dispute within 
the trade or industry in which the strikers or the employers 
are engaged, or which is designed or calculated to inflict severe 
and prolonged hardship upon the community and thereby 
compel the Government to take or abstain from taking any 
particular course of action. 

It is illegal to commence or continue to apply any sums of 
money, or to picket, in the furtherance or support of any such 
illegal strikes or lock-outs, and also to hold any public meeting 
in order to call in question any order of the Government passed, 
or final decisions given, for the settlement of any dispute on 
the report of the conciliation officer or the board of arbitration. 
No person refusing to take part in any illegal dispute may be 
deprived of any right or privilege such as the membership of 
any trade union or society or benefit to which he, or his legal 
representative, would otherwise be entitled. 

The State of Indore provides that the parties to the dispute 
shall be entitled to be represented before the conciliation 
officer or board of arbitration by their legal representatives, 
and no court may take any cognisance of any offence against 
the provisions relating to illegal strikes or lock-outs and meetings 
save on a complaint under the authority of the Government. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing description it will be seen that labour 
legislation has made considerable progress in some of the Indian 
States, especially with reference to employment in factories. 
The provisions of the Factories Act differ from State to, State, 
but all have laid down the principle of the minimum age and 
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the standard of physical fitness for the admission of children 
to employment, and limited their hours of work to half the 
time fixed for men, and one State has even created a new class 
of protected persons—adolescents between the ages of 15 and 
17 years. Most of the laws prohibit the employment of women 
and children at night and in dangerous occupations, and make 
provision for safety and sanitation, as well as for maximum 
hours, rest intervals, weekly holidays, a limited spreadover, 
and overtime pay, for all classes of workers. 

Some advance has also been made in the regulation of labour 
conditions in other classes of employment. Mining legislation 
was the earliest labour measure to be adopted, and several 
States have enacted some kind of control of their mining 
industries, one State having practically the same mining legis- 
lation as exists in British India. Moreover, one of the States 
has taken the first step in the regulation of labour conditions 
on plantations, which have hitherto, except for the regulation 
of recruitment for Assam tea gardens, remained free from any 
legislative control throughout India. 

Besides these labour measures relating to particular classes 
of employment, there has also recently grown up a series of 
laws for the welfare of workers in general, irrespective of the 
industry in which they are employed. Steps are being taken 
by several States for the abolition of those forms of servile 
labour which still exist, and a measure for the protection of 
wages is under consideration in one State, and relief from 
indebtedness has been provided in another. Social insurance 
measures, and especially workmen’s compensation and mater- 
nity benefit, as well as laws to regulate the development of 
trade unionism and the settlement of trade disputes, have 
been enacted in some States and are under consideration in 
several others. 

Most of the important States, such as Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda, Indore, Travancore, and Cochin, have thus developed 
elaborate systems of labour legislation, comprising not only 
the regulation of labour conditions in specific industries but 
also provisions for the welfare of workers in general, which 
affect both the working and the living conditions of the workers. 
In other words, labour legislation in each of these States has 
already become an important social institution. 













REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Second International Conference on Silicosis’ 


A Conference on Silicosis, convened in accordance with a decision 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, was held in 
Geneva from 29 August to 9 September 1938. The Conference was attend- 
ed by medical experts, present as members or observers, from Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Great Britain, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, South Africa, and the United States, and also by representatives 
of the Governing Body and the Health Section of the Secretariat of the 
——- of Nations. 

he following officers were elected: Chairman, Dr. A. J. Orenstein, 
Chief Medical Officer, Rand Mines Limited, Johannesburg; Vice- 
Chairmen, Dr. A. Langelez, Chief Medical Inspector, Ministry of 
Labour, Brussels, and Dr. R. R. Sayers, Senior Surgeon and Chief of 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene, National Institute of Health, Public 
Health Service, Washington; Reporter, Dr. E. L. Middleton, Medical 
Inspector of Factories, London. 

The Conference unanimously adopted the following report summarising 
its conclusions on the numerous items on its agenda. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE 


It is evident that in the time at its disposal the Conference could 
not prepare a sufficiently elaborate report of its deliberations to be 
of service to research workers and to those who are called upon to 
deal with the many detailed and complex problems of silicosis. This 
requirement can only be met by the publication of the whole of the 
proceedings of this Conference, including the papers submitted to it, 
which the Conference strongly recommends should be done as early 
as possible. 

The present report is intended solely to give the members of the 
Governing Body, in as non-technical and concise a manner as possible, 
a general idea of what the Conference has dealt with, together with 
some of its conclusions and recommendations on the more important 
questions. 

Item 1. Recent advances in the knowledge of the pathology of silicosis, 


including the effect, if any, of non-siliceous dusts admixed with silica or 
silicates in the production of pulmonary fibrosis or tuberculosis. 





1 The first International Conference on Silicosis, convened by the International 
Labour Office, was held in Johannesburg in Aug. 1930. 
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For the purposes of this report the terms “ free silica”, “ pure 
silica ’’, and “ silica’, are used to designate free—i.e. uncombined— 
silicon dioxide. 

The Conference reaffirms the decision arrived at by the 1930 Con- 
ference in Johannesburg that “silicosis is a pathological condition 
of the lungs due to inhalation of silicon dioxide. It can be produced 
experimentally in animals.” Experimental work undertaken since 
1930 confirms this statement, inasmuch as pure or nearly pure silica 
provokes similar reactions in animals and man. 

Most experimental work has shown that in animals silicates and 
dusts other than silica do not appear to be capable of producing the 
lesions usually found in silicosis. Such dusts may produce lesions of 
other types and, on the other hand, they may, when present with 
free silica, modify the action of the latter. It is generally accepted that 
the action of silica on tissues is related to its solubility. This fact has 
a bearing on the preceding observation that under laboratory condi- 
tions certain dusts admixed with silica depress the solubility of the 
latter and modify its action on the tissues. 

Clinicai experience supported by experimental evidence shows that 
infection, whether by the tubercle bacillus or by other organisms, has 
an important bearing on the pathological and clinical development 
of silicosis. Tuberculous infection plays an important réle in this 
development. 

It is realised that under certain conditions the development of 
silicosis may be very rapid. The term “ acute silicosis ”’ has been used 
to designate this condition. The Conference considers that the use of 
this term should be avoided and that the words “ rapidly developing 
silicosis *’ would be preferable. 

Item 2. Pneumoconiosis of workers at coal mines and of other workers 
exposed to coal dust. 

(a) Silicosis occurs amongst workers in coal mines when the dust 
to which they are exposed contains free silica. The minimum propor- 
tion of silica necessary to produce the disease is not, in the present 
state of knowledge, determinable. 

(b) Coal dust alone does not, either in animals or in man, produce 
lesions similar to those of silicosis. 

Item 3. Pulmonary disease (or disability) due to inhalation of dust in 
industries other than those covered by (1) and (2). 

There are many industries and occupations in which silicosis is 
produced. These are always associated with exposure to the inhala- 
tion of silica dust with or without admixture of other dusts. Examples 
of these industries and occupations are : mining, sand-blasting of metal 
and other articles, certain processes carried out in metal foundries, 
and the manufacture of certain articles of pottery and of abrasive 
powders containing silica. It must be emphasised that these are only 
a few examples of a very large number of industries and occupations 
in which silicosis is produced. 


Item 4. Methods and standards of early diagnosis of pneumoconiosis, 
with or without infection, including determination of the silica content of 
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the blood, urine, and faeces ; value, if any, of early diagnosis of simple sili- 
cosis in regard to the question of removal from dusty occupations with a view 
to the arrest of the disease. 


The early diagnosis of silicosis is based upon : 

(a) the employment history, including conditions involving expo- 
sure to silica dust ; 

(b) a complete clinical examination ; 

(c) a technically satisfactory X-ray examination. 


The first functional symptom to appear is dyspnoea on exertion. 

Radiologically there are small discrete circumscribed shadows 
tending to uniformity in size and density, of bilateral distribution 
and accompanied by increased striation. 

In a case of early silicosis complicated by tuberculosis or other 
infection, there may be present, in addition, the clinical and radio- 
logical manifestations found in such infections. 

The determinations of the silica content of blood, urine, faeces, 
and sputum, including the finding of dust in phagocytic cells in the 
sputum, cannot be considered at present to have, of themselves, any 
value in the diagnosis of the disease. 

Early removal from the dusty occupation of a case of simple silicosis 
may slow down the process and within a limit determined generally 
by the amount of dust in the lung may lead to a substantial degree 
of arrest. Nevertheless, in view of the consequences which may follow 
the compulsory removal of cases of simple silicosis from their work, 
such removal is not advocated. 

The Conference is of opinion that further research should be insti- 
tuted into the determination of respiratory capacity. The data obtained 
from such an investigation would be of great assistance in the early 
diagnosis of silicosis. 

For the satisfactory diagnosis of early silicosis, it is essential that 
the examinations be carried out by specially trained and competent 
medical personnel, equipped with satisfactory X-ray apparatus, and 
preferably these examinations should be centralised. 

Item 5. (a) Methods of dust investigation as regards sampling, concen- 
tration, composition, and size frequency distribution ; possibility of stand- 
ardising these methods. 

The Conference notes with much satisfaction that during the last 
eight years marked progress has been made in developing instrumental 
methods for the sampling of dust in the atmosphere of workplaces. 
By these means it is now possible to determine with greater precision 
the concentration, size frequency, and composition, of the dusts, and 
to enable chemical and mineralogical analyses to be carried out with 
much greater accuracy than was possible in the past. 

In view of the fact that such apparatus is now available, the Con- 
ference recommends that, when enquiries relative to the incidence 
of silicosis are carried out, there should at the same time be made 
investigations into the characters of the dust present in the work- 
places. 

The Conference recommends that the different countries be 
requested, when publishing the results of their investigations into dust 
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counts, to express these results in terms of particles per cubic centi- 
metre. 

The Conference recommends that, for routine purposes, each investi- 
gator should use whatever instruments he prefers, but that at the same 
time research with various available types of instruments be carried 
out, so that at a future time comparable results may become available. 


(b) Intensity of exposure to dust and means of estimating same. 


The Conference considers that it is important to measure the 
intensity of exposure to dust as bearing on the production of silicosis, 
both in regard to the dust concentration, its composition, and size 
frequency distribution. It notes that the large particles (approximately 
above 5 p.) probably play a part of secondary importance in the pro- 
duction of the disease and that on the other hand the influence of 
ultra-microscopic particles has not yet been determined. It considers, 
therefore, chat in estimating intensities of dust it is sufficient to have 
regard to the particles which are visible by the present available means. 

Intensity of exposure is a function of both dust concentration and 
time. At present effects of exposure to pure silica are best known. 
The effects of exposure to mixed dusts still require further investiga- 
tion in each industry and occupation. 

In studying concentrations of dust it must be borne in mind that 
the quantity of silica found in the dust in the air does not always 
correspond to the proportion of silica found in the rock or in the dust 
at the point of origin. 

The Conference recommends that work be encouraged on methods 
of estimating “free silica’, particularly to facilitate more exact 
comparison of direct chemical procedures with rational analyses and 
mineralogical determinations. 

(c) Possibility of establishing experimental criteria for determining the 
degree of pathogenicity of dust. 

The Conference notes that various methods are in use by investi- 
gators in experimenting on the pathogenicity of dusts. The Conference 
recognises the great value of this work, but, while appreciating that 
standardisation would be of assistance, does not consider that sufficient 
information is at present available to make definite recommendations. 


Item 6. What contributions from other scientific fields are essential 
to the solution of the pneumoconiosis problem ? 

The attention of the Conference was directed to the various fields 
from which useful contributions have been received. Among these are 
valuable contributions made by physicists, geologists, chemists, 
engineers, biologists, and other professional men. The Conference, 
acknowledging these contributions, trusts that such co-operation will 
be instituted in every country and in every possible direction. 

However, as the problem of silicosis is essentially a medical one, 
the Conference is of opinion that the co-ordination and correlation 
of all these contributions should be in the hands of competent medical 
authorities. 


Item 7. Determination of disability and assessment of the degree of 
such disability in pneumoconiosis. 
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The assessment of incapacity can only be determined by a com- 
plete examination of the applicant, which must include an X-ray 
examination, bearing in mind, however, that the radiographical 
findings do not necessarily bear any definite relation to the degree 
of incapacity. In evaluating incapacity due to the occupation it is also 
desirable to have regard to the dust exposure concentrations and 
duration of same, and to the influence that this dust may have had 
on the particular worker. The presence of other diseases and their 
influence on the applicant’s general condition must also be assessed. 
The degree of incapacity is incapable of being expressed in exact 
percentages. The existence of a record of preliminary and periodic 
examinations of the applicant is of great assistance in determining 
the origin of the incapacity. It is not always possible to determine 
incapacity merely by one examination, and repeated examinations, 
with perhaps observation in hospital, may be necessary in a certain 
number of cases. When chronic infection, particularly tuberculous, is 
present, the degree of incapacity is increased beyond that which would 
be present in a case of simple silicosis in a similar stage of development. 











































Item 8. Prevention : 

(a) Initial examination of workers in dusty industries and methods and 
standards for same. 

Initial examination of workers entering industries in which they 
are liable to be exposed to silica dust is justified as a routine procedure 
if only to detect tuberculosis and thereby to protect the man from an 
added risk and his fellows from possible infection. 

The minimum standard for such examination should therefore 
be based upon preventing the entry into such industries of individuals 
suffering from active pulmonary tuberculosis. 


(6) Campaign against dust in general and siliceous dust in particular. 


The Conference has given a great deal of attention to the pro- 
cedures applicable to the suppression of dust, which are, however, 
too numerous and diverse to be discussed in detail in a report of this 
nature. In general, the Conference is of opinion that much has been 
achieved in recent times in the recognition of the danger of dust, as 
evidenced by various laws and regulations that have been introduced 
to control dust. The Conference considers that the principle underlying 
the necessary measures in this direction is to ensure, by such means 
as are applicable to the particular process, that the atmosphere to 
which the workers are exposed is free from harmful concentrations 
of silica dust. 


(c) Personal protection by means of masks, etc. 


The Conference has had its attention directed to the improvements 
recently achieved in dust-protection masks. It notes that such masks 
should be of low resistance to breathing, and provide a high degree 
of protection against particles of dust found in the industry. They 
should have a good face fit and be reasonably comfortable to wear. 

There are also available appliances which supply the workers with 
air from a dust-free source. 
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The Conference considers that these means of protection should 
be made use of only when other methods, i.e. the suppression of dust 
at its source, are not applicable. 

Furthermore, the Conference notes that in certain conditions the 
effective wearing of a mask for a prolonged period is difficult, e.g. 
where great muscular effort is called for, or in hot and humid atmo- 
spheres. 

Accordingly, the Conference urges that the radical suppréssion 
of dust be carried out wherever possible. 


Item 9. The specific therapy of silicosis and results of any investigations 
into methods for stimulating elimination of silica. 


The Conference is not cognisant of any specific therapeutic meas- 
ures for the treatment of si licosis, or of any method of stimulating 
the elimination of silica from the lungs. 

Item 10. The most practical means by which the Sub-Committee * 
can assist in the anti-dust campaign through co-operation with other orga- 
nisations and individuals. 

(a) The Conference considers that the progress of investigations 
into pneumoconiosis, and particularly into silicosis, would be facilitated 
if arrangements could be made whereby the members of the Correspond- 
ence Committee on Industrial Hygiene and other interested persons 
would forward to the International Labour Office reprints or abstracts 
of articles which are published or are about to be published from time 
to time on this subject. Further, it would be of great advantage to 
workers in this field if the results of experiments carried out by others, 
even though the results were negative, could be made known. Much 
valuable material is frequently left unpublished. The International 
Labour Office should therefore be charged with collecting such infor- 
mation, whether published or otherwise, and distributing it as soon as 
possible to all interested parties. 

(6) The Conference recommends that the records of its proceedings 
be published as soon as possible for the information of all interested 
parties, including Governments and workers in this field. 

(c) The Conference considers that similar Conferences should be 
convened periodically, say at intervals of three years. 

The principal subjects with which the next Conference could 
advantageously deal are : 

Methods of measuring the concentration and particle size distri- 
bution of dust ; 

The determination of the pathogenic properties of various dusts ; 

The application of scientific methods to the diagnosis of pneumo- 
conioses and the determination of incapacity. 

The experience of the present Conference has shown that it would 
be of great advantage if the date of the next Conference were made 
known as early as possible to the Correspondence Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene and others who might be invited to the Conference. It has 





1 The Sub-Committee on Silicosis of the Correspondence Committee on Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 
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been a definite handicap in the work of the present Conference that 
notice of it was received a relatively short time before the date of the 
meeting, especially in the case of oversea members. 


* 
* * 


The Report of the Silicosis Conference was examined by the 
Governing Body at its 85th Session, held in London from 25 to 
28 October 1938, and the recommendations made by the Conference 
were noted. 


Long Unemployment in England and Wales 


The results of an investigation into the effects of long unemploy- 
ment! on men and women in England and Wales and a survey of the 
scope and efficacy of the various efforts, both statutory and voluntary 
(and particularly voluntary), to mitigate its consequences have recently 
been published in book form under the title “Men without Work”’. * 

The enquiry was undertaken in November 1936, the sample 
method being adopted. Nearly 900 men and women who had been 
without work for more than a year and who were selected at random 
from the live register of the Unemployment Assistance Board were 
interviewed in their homes, and the records of over 100 others were 
examined. In order that the sample should be as representative as 
possible, the investigation was carried out in six towns, each with a 
different unemployment problem ; two were prosperous towns, two 
had a fair amount of employment but also moderately high unem- 
ployment figures, and two were places in specially distressed areas. 
By this means it was possible to obtain not only a picture of the 
effects of long unemployment on the ordinary man and woman, but 
also an idea of the types of persons affected and their reactions to it. 
Without an understanding of who the unemployed are, of the situa- 
tions with which they are faced, and of the peculiar problems, physical, 
psychological, and moral, to which unemployment gives rise, the 
authors of the report do not consider it possible to make a just appre- 
ciation of the efficacy of the work being done to alleviate the situation. 


Facts AND FIGURES 


The study is divided into five parts, of which the first is entitled 
“ Facts and Figures” and serves as an introduction to the chapters 
which follow. A brief account of the growth of unemployment is 
given. Towards the end of 1929, about one man in ten was out of 
work, and of a total of 1,150,000 unemployed people it is estimated 
that only about 53,000 (less than 5 per cent.) had been continuously 
unemployed for a year or more. Three years later, when the depression 





? By “long unemployment ” is meant unemployment continued for more than 
a year. 
_ ® Men without Work. A Report made to the Pilgrim Trust. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 
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was at its worst, 20 out of every 100 unemployed persons had had no 
work during the preceding 12 months, and in July 1933 this figure had 
risen to 25, representing a total of over 480,000. When recovery took 
place, the proportion of long unemployed did not return to its old level 
but went on increasing ; in the autumn of 1935, 26 out of every 100 men 
at the employment exchanges had been out of work for a full year or 
more. From about the end of 1936 to about the end of 1937, though 
the total number of long-unemployed men and women fell to 265,000, 
the proportion rose, and in August 1937 there were 27 long-unem- 
ployed persons in every 100 out of work. The enquiry is based on 
the assumption that the economic, social, administrative and political 
problems raised by the existence of what the authors call the “ ins- 
and-outs ”, or persons out of work only for short periods, and those 
of the long unemployed are by nature essentially different. The 
reasons, or at least some of the reasons, why long unemployment 
fails to go down to the 1929 level cannot be identified with conditions 
in certain districts or certain industries, or with differences in the 
extent of industrial recovery. There is a “ hard core” of long unem- 
ployment in every town of the country no matter how prosperous 
it is, how diversified its industries, how much its main industry 
benefits from industrial trends, or where it is situated. 

Long unemployment is, however, not distributed evenly over 
the country, and while it is not confined to the distressed areas they 
have almost always a far greater proportion of it ; where, for instance, 
in a depressed community there are 70 long-unemployed men, in a 
prosperous community of the same size there is one. Long unemploy- 
ment is also unequally distributed over the various industries. A 
table giving the nineteen industries which in June 1936 contributed 
most heavily to long unemployment shows that in coal-mining, 
which heads the list, of every 1,000 coal-miners 123 had been unem- 
ployed for a year or more ; of every 1,000 shipbuilders and repairers 
95 had been unemployed for a year or more ; for cotton workers the 
figure was 67, for seamen 59, for pig-iron and iron and steel workers 57, 
for pottery and earthenware workers 54 ; for workers in motor vehicles, 
cycles, etc., who are at the end of the list, the figure was only 10. 
The table shows the close connection between long unemployment 
and industrial decline, and the report states that at least 40 per cent. 
of the long unemployment throughout the country is concentrated 
in the four basic and, in the post-war period, declining industries 
—coal-mining, ship-building, iron and steel, and textile manufacture. 
Moreover, just as there are prosperous and depressed industries, so 
there are prosperous and depressed ages. Of the 250,000 long-unem- 
ployed men in England and Wales in November 1936, 22,800 were 
between 18 and 24; 49,900 between 25 and 34; 50,400 between 35 
and 44; 55,100 between 45 and 54; and 71,800 between 55 and 64. 
Once a man is unemployed, the risk of his remaining out of work 
increases with age; during the year November 1935 to November 
1936 the chances of a man of 62 getting back into employment once 
he had become unemployed were only one-fifth of those of a youth of 
19, one-third of those of a man of 30, and half of those of a man of 50. 

The report draws a distinction between two types of long-unem- 
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ployed persons: those out of work for personal reasons, whom it 
terms “residual”, since they remain unemployed even when there 
are places waiting to be filled, and those whose unemployment is 
due in the first place to industrial and not personal causes, whom 
it terms “ industrial”. Among the residual unemployed the highest 
proportion is made up of the older men, the numbers increasing 
steadily from the youngest to the oldest age group, and among the 
industrially long unemployed the highest proportion is among the 
young men aged 25-34, the numbers decreasing steadily, though 
slowly, from this group to the group aged 55-64. Emphasis is laid 
on the importance of the personal element in unemployment ; over 
30 per cent. of the present long unemployment should, the report 
states, be treated largely as a personal problem. 

The social importance of long unemployment is then discussed. 
Long unemployment concerns not only the man himself but also the 
persons living in the same household with him, and any examination 
of the problem must take into account the women and children at 
home and the economic problems of life and dependence in unem- 
ployed families. In November 1936, the date of the sample and a 
time of comparative prosperity, there were in England and Wales 
270,000 children under 14 years of age growing up in homes where 
unemployment had become a permanent state. 


THE SAMPLE STUDY 


The second part of the report is divided into two sections, the 
first giving a detailed account of residual unemployment in the six 


towns selected for the sample, and the second dealing with the phy- 
sical, psychological and moral problems confronting the long unem- 
ployed. The results of the enquiry in the two towns in the prosperous 
areas are given first. Residual unemployment in these areas may be 
broken up into various groups : there are old men either in some way 
incapacitated by age or, though over 55, perfectly fit ; there are the 
unemployables, who represent only a small part of the total ; there are 
those whose social background makes it easy for them to accept 
idleness and low standards of living ; and there is a small group of 
disabled persons with pensions. There are also those unemployed for 
technological or other reasons who fail to get work largely because 
they are confused with this residue. The majority of the men so 
displaced are still potentially excellent workers and are among the 
residual unemployed only because no means has been found of making 
use of their services. 

In the four other districts investigated the picture was completely 
different. Though there is residual unemployment in each of them, 
it is almost entirely obscured by the vast overlay of industrial un- 
employment due to such reasons as changes in the structure of industry, 
the closing of oversea markets, and technical improvements. Industrial 
unemployment of this kind means that there will be large numbers 
of men out of work who are young, and thoroughly employable, and 
in a prosperous place would be working. Other features brought out 
by the enquiry and pertaining to some of these four other districts 
were the high proportion, especially in the upper age groups, of physical 
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disability due in most instances to industrial disease, the loss of quali- 
fications which has resulted from rapidly changing technical pro- 
cesses, the gradual breaking down of the will to work and of the feeling 
of the value of independence, and the extreme poverty and appalling 
housing conditions of many of the long unemployed. 

An important section is devoted to the physical, psychological and 
moral problems confronting the long unemployed. As regards the 
physical problems, the general conclusion reached was that the eco- 
nomic level at which many families were living was such as to cause 
nervous anxiety and in some instances physical deterioration. There 
can be no reasonable doubt, the report says, that prolonged unemploy- 
ment tends inevitably to lower the material standards of the families 
suffering from it, and if this goes too far the group of those unemploy- 
able, not only for physical but also for mental and moral reasons—the 
real “ hard core ”’ of unemployment—will be enlarged. Psychologically, 
the most serious problems are presented by two groups—those who are 
employable but whose adjustment to unemployment is so complete 
that it would be hard to rouse them to work, and those above the age 
when there is any likelihood of their getting work but who refuse to 
accept their situation. It is estimated, on the basis of the sample, that 
the first group consists of some 60,000 men and the second of some 
8,000. No revival in trade is likely to make a substantial impression 
on either of these figures unless special measures are taken to accom- 
pany it. 

PARTICULAR IssUES 

The third part deals with three particular issues—the wage problem, 
the older men, and the younger men. In the case of unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers with large families the approximation of wages 
to allowances is a decided factor in their attitude to work, and a con- 
siderable number of men are kept out of work by the fact that un- 
employment assistance is a reasonable alternative to low-paid employ- 
ment. In the previous section discussing the psychological problems 
confronting the long unemployed, and their incentive to work, it was 
shown that the Unemployment Assistance Board’s scales of assistance 
are based on need, while wages are not. As a result an unskilled man 
with a large family, who might when in employment earn a weekly 
wage of 40s., 35s., or even only 25s., may when unemployed draw from 
the Unemployment Assistance Board as much as 45s., 50s., or even 
57s. (as in one of the cases visited where there were 8 children), to 
provide for the needs of the family. To reduce the scales of allowances 
is an impracticable and, the writers consider, a dangerous solution, as 
the great majority of the families concerned are living well below 
the “poverty line”. This conclusion that the level of wages and 
earnings over a considerable section of industry is so low that there 
is little financial inducement for a man with a fair-sized family to work 
if he is eligible for unemployment assistance, together with the 





1 In this connection it is interesting to compare the report of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board for the year 1937 (Cmd. 5752), which was analysed in Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. LX VII, No. 4, 25 July 1938. A comparison of weekly 
wage rates and allowances, based on a 5 per cent. sample of the assessments during 
the week ended 3 December 1937, shows that in the case of 98.7 per cent. of the 
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conelusion reached in an earlier part of the report that the economic 
situation of this same section of the unemployed deteriorates pro- 
gressively with the increasing size of the family, points, the report 
states, to the necessity for some system of family allowances to supple- 
ment the income of those who are working. 

With regard to the older men, employers should be encouraged by 
every means possible to take them back into normal employment, 
but while frequently the older man’s employability is unimpaired 
in most cases his capacity for adjustment is limited. A plan is suggested 
under which the older men would be employed for a certain length 
of time each year on clearance and other amenity schemes. 

A significant fact among the younger unemployed men is the 
number who have settled down in relative contentment without 
work, and in their case the psychological condition is a more important 
consideration even than it is with middle-aged and elderly men. The 
report states that there is a great opportunity here for constructive 
action on the part of voluntary societies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG WOMEN 


The fourth part discusses unemployment among women. Only 
one of the six places visited, Blackburn, yielded adequate material 
for a study of women’s unemployment through the original sample, 
and an additional sample was therefore taken from the records of long- 
unemployed women in Liverpool. In the four other places the question 
was not of sufficient importance to require a further sample. 

In Blackburn in November 1936, the date of the sample, 28 per cent. 
of all insured women workers were unemployed, and of these 39 per 
cent. had been out of work for more than a year. These long-unem- 
ployed women, of whom nearly half were married and 47 per cent. 
were over 45 years of age, fall roughly into three categories : those for 
whom the market is restricted in the particular industry or profession 
for which they are trained or who are handicapped by age; those 
who have a family of small children or a sick dependant who cannot 
be left ; and those who suffer from personal disabilities, such as sick- 
ness, bad eyesight, and lack of adaptability. In Liverpool long un- 
employment among women is proportionately a much smaller problem 
than in Blackburn, and it is mostly the older women who are affected. 
Here the main problem concerns those in occasional employment, 
such as cleaners and seasonal domestic workers, though there is also 
a substantial number of factory workers and a certain number of shop 
assistants and waitresses. Seventy-four per cent. of the women draw- 
ing unemployment assistance are single women and almost two- 
thirds of these are under 35 years of age. A larger proportion of un- 
employment among women in Liverpool than elsewhere is due to low 
employability, a factor which in Blackburn is very small. 

Generally, the problem of unemployment among women is com- 





male applicants to the Board assessments were below wage rates, in the case of 
0.4 per cent. assessments were equal to wage rates, and in the case of 0.9 per cent. 
assessments were above wage rates. The proportions for women were 96.5 per cent. 
with assessments below wage rates, 1.3 per cent. with afsessments equal to wage 
rates, and 2.2 per cent. with assessments above wage rates. 
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plicated by the fact that, in addition to having to compete with men 
for work in the economic sphere, the working woman often has to 
fulfil the three functions of mother, wife, and breadwinner, and that 
during the best years of her life. 

Tribute is paid to the value of the Women’s Club Movement. 
This movement has three principal aims : to provide social amenities 
for women of the working class, to help them to improve their standards 
of living, and to further adult education in a form adapted to their 
needs. A condition of membership of the clubs is the payment of a 
regular subscription, and all forms of help which undermine self respect 
are rigorously excluded. Given further help to obtain better equipment 
and better premises, the movement is considered to be potentially of 
great importance to the country. 


Tue SocraL SERVICE MOVEMENT 


The fifth part, a long section, is devoted to an examination of 
the social service movement, and the first of its subdivisions deals 
with the general problems of the clubs for unemployed men}. In the 
areas of industrial unemployment, where the unemployed are a cross- 
section of the working-class community, these clubs may be represen- 
tative of the working class as a whole, but where unemployment is 
residual the men attending the clubs will be the “ down-and-outs ”’, 
the psychological misfits and the older men. In considering the general 
problem of the clubs, certain principles must be taken into consider- 
ation, the central one being the preservation of the unemployed man’s 
sense of independence. A powerful safeguard that the clubs can provide 
against what is termed pauperisation, or the state at which a man 
gradually begins to value his independence less and less, is the giving 
of a sense of achievement to the men who use them. This may be done, 
for instance, through craft work or dramatic or re-educational activities, 
through the effective management of the clubs by the men themselves, 
or by their constructing the club buildings. 

Another factor to be taken into consideration is the isolation of 
the unemployed man, and this is a problem which is much more 
marked in the prosperous areas. The sample brought out the significant 
fact that in one place at least this isolation was in reality due to the 
subtle distinctions which existed between one social stratum of the 
working class and another. For this reason, before effective community 
work of any kind can be done, the local situation must be studied 
carefully. The feeling of isolation did not affect those who had retained 
active membership of some social institution to which they had pre- 
viously belonged. The best remedy is therefore not the formation 
of special ad hoc social institutions, but the support of those already 
in existence, and the strengthening of the ties which their members 
had with them during employment. The sample showed that actual 
harm can be done by the provision of the wrong kind of club—for 





1 Clubs for the unemployed are social centres organised by voluntary effort 
where facilities are provided for education, occupational work, recreation, and 
social life generally. Cf. “The Action of Voluntary Organisations to Provide 
Occupation for Unemployed Workers in Great Britain’, by A. C. Ricumonp, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVII, No. 5, May 1938, pp. 644-651. 
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instance, separate clubs specifically for the unemployed—and that 
there is much less likelihood of ill effects if the club has a more general 
character and is not confined to unemployed men alone. 

Thirdly, there is the question of the use to which the unemployed 
put their leisure. The decline in cultural standards is the primary cause 
of the difficulties experienced in making the clubs into something more 
than shelters where men can sit, smoke, and play cards. Further, 
unemployment, unless it is known to be only temporary, is often found 
to be too unsettling for the leisure it gives to be used constructively. 

A second subdivision studies the clubs actually in existence in 
the six selected towns, maintaining the same general distinction 
adopted in the earlier part of the report, and treating first those in 
areas of industrial unemployment and then those in areas of residual 
unemployment. The sample brings out the fact that in many cases 
the members fall into two groups, those who use the clubs for some 
activity, and those who use them for social purposes only. 

The growth of the colleges for adult education in connection with 
voluntary work among the unemployed has been a marked success. 
The report discusses four of these residential centres which were visited 
in the course of the enquiry and where both short courses lasting from 
three to six weeks, designed primarily to train club leaders, and long 
courses lasting from six months to a year are given. A certain propor- 
tion of the membership of the colleges is recruited directly or indirectly 
through the clubs. These colleges are gradually becoming an integral 
part of the educational system, offering the opportunity of further 
education to many who, in spite of ability and enterprise, have for 
one reason or another had no secondary education. 

In a final section on the clubs and their future, the report refers 
to the necessity of adjustment and modification to meet changing 
needs. Many of the clubs may become community centres serving 
employed and unemployed alike. It may reasonably be hoped that 
the voluntary movement may produce, in areas where there has been 
heavy industrial unemployment, a system of institutions which will 
make it possible for the worker’s leisure to be spent in such a way as 
to make him set a far higher value on it than he has ever set before, 
and bring into activity interests and powers that have hitherto been 
dormant. For residual unemployment in prosperous districts, the 
problem is entirely different. One reason why men are unemployed 
in prosperous places is that they have dropped out of the community 
and cannot make the effort to struggle back, and these men certainly 
will not attend a community centre. Nor will a social club for the 
unemployed bring them back. What is needed, at least for the younger 
and middle-aged men, is something of a more active character, that will 
prove to them that they can work and can be useful members of society. 

The survey of the work done by the voluntary agencies for the 
unemployed ends with a question: “Can it become the foundation 
for a new system in which men will find opportunities to develop new 
interests, and through them new principles ?”” Unemployment has 
shown the need for such a system. If the worker has formed interests 
deep enough and friendships close enough when he is employed, they 
will stand the strain of unemployment. 














STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Statistical tables on employment, unemployment, hours of work, 
wages, and cost of living in different countries are compiled and pub- 
lished at quarterly intervals in this Review (in the January, April, 
July, and October issues). In view, however, of the interest taken in 
the statistics of employment and unemployment and their frequent 
changes, the tables on these two subjects are compiled at monthly 
intervals; they appear therefore in the issues of the Review intermediate 
between the quarterly issues. 

Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1988, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. For further information 
on the scope and method of presentation of the following data, reference 
should be made to the introductory statement given in the Review 
for November 1938. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies : “ figures do not exist ’’. 

The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 

The sign f signifies : “ provisional figures ’’. 

The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 

The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”’. 

The sign ° signifies : “ economic group represented by a few branches only ”’. 

Figures in thick-faced type : indexes (100) of the base year (in all tables of index 
numbers). 

Figures in italics : index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 















































































































































STATISTICS 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100%) 
= GERMANY (excl. Austria) AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA BELGiuM 
Sickness insur. : Sickness ~ Statistics of | Voluntary unemp. 
statistics Estimates insur. stat. establishments insurance stat. 
Agric., mines, : : Mines, ind., 
| Date ind., a ’ Mines, industries aoe Industries | transport °, 
comm., adm. — commerce * 
| Wage earners, , Salaried| Wage earners, | Wage earners, Wage @ earners, 
| sal. employees Wage earners empl. | sal. employees | sal. employees _ sal. employees 
Number Number| Hours |Number| Number Number oo "Degree of 
| of empl. employment 
| 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100 )—|—tié«CD 100.0 
1930 93.3 87.0 83.5 94.7 95.1 93 92 96.6 
1931 81.5 72.0 66.4 83.6 86.6 75 72 87.4 
| 1932 71.1 59.5 53.8 69.6 76.4 74 | 71 78.2 
1933 74.0 65.9 61.5 68.4 70.6 82 77 81.1 
1934 85.5 _| 83.5 80.6 76.3 69.8 90 | 84 78.3 
| 1935 | 90.6 91.9 88.4 83.5 66.8 100 92 79.9 
| 1936 97.2 100.5 99.4 90.0 64.6 109 | 100 85.3 
| 1937 | 104.3 110.9 | 110.9 | 97.9 67.4 116 105 88.5 
1937 : Oot. 108.7 114.9 | 116.2 | 100.2 71.1 125 | 112 90.3 
| Nov. 107.8 114.8 117.9 100.3 68.5 126 113 87.2 
| Dec 102.9 112.8 115.0 100.5 63.9 127 114 83.0 
1938: Jan 102.7 109.7 109.4 100.8 62.1 12:3 109 81.3 
| Feb. 103.6 112.4 112.5 101.5 ad 125 112 81.7 
| March 107.0 114.8 115.4 102.2 ° 128 114 84.3 
| April 110.3 116.7 118.8 103.6 ° 126 113 85.1 
May 112.9 118.3 120.5 104.5 ° 125 111 84.7 
June 113.7 118.5 118.0 105.0 ° 123 110 85.7 
July 114.6 119.6 | 116.3 | 105.7 * 123 | 109 86.0 
Aug. 115.1 120.0° | 117.4° | 106.4* ° 124 | 110 86.6 
| Sept 115.0° 121.1 122.17 | 106.6f ° —_—- j— _— 
Oct. — _ — — ° —-/i— — 
covered ar e ‘ * . 7 » ans 
wg | 18,109,163 | 3,500,000 | 926,267 ae | | 916,463 
CANADA DENMARK ESTONIA Unitep States 
| Stat. of establishments | Stat. of establ. | Statistics of establ. Stat. of establishments 
| — [Industries on — Industries = Industries Industries 
| Wage earners, salaried employees | Wage earners Wage earners Wage earners 
j 
} | 
| Number Hours | Number Hours Number Hours 
~~ : ‘ 
| 1929 100.0 100.0 4 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| 1930 89.9 94.5 ~ 96.4 94.6 87.2 80.7 
| 1931 78.7 85.3 100.0 87.7 84.2 73.7 62.8 
1932 69.7 72.5 91.6 81.5 75.4 62.5 46.0 
| 1933 67.8 70.6 102.4 83.1 77.6 69.2 53.1 
1934 75.7 80.9 113.5 97.3 94.9 80.8 59.1 
1935 81.6 83.7 123.2 109.8 103.6 86.1 66.6 
1936 86.6 87.3 128.9 126.9 119.7 92.3 76.1 
1937 95.8 96.4 134.6 145.2 139.1 99.8 81.0 
1937: Oct. 99.2 105.0 137.6 147.1 150.9 99.2 80.2 
Nov. 96.9 102.0 133.8 145.2 150.8 94.9 71.3 
Dec. 90.5 95.1 129.4 138.8 128.9 89.7 64.8 
| 1938 : Jan. 91.9 92.6 120.0 138.9 129.4 84.9 58.0 
Feb. 92.1 90.4 124.4 139.4 125.0 83.9 60.2 
March 92.3 88.1 128.6 144.3 146.8 82.5 60.2 
April 92.2 90.1 130.5 149.3 127.8 80.6 58.3 
May 93.6 93.9 134.3 159.6 157.1 79.0 57.1 
June 93.2 95.2 135.0 155.6 130.3 77.7 55.9 
July 91.7 94.0 130.6 149.9 141.5 78.2 56.9 
Aug. 94.8" 96.6° 135.8 145.2 152.0 80.1 62.0 Tf 
Sept 93.8 97.9 136.5 — — 82.1 Tf — 
| Oct os —_ a = _- — — 
. 44,297 4,327,180 








Except for the series in italics : 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 


Persons covered | . ~ 
Dec. 1937 | 552,174 | 1,081,603 








base: year later than 1929. 1 














For notes relating to the various countries 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100°) 


FINLAND 





Unitep States (cont.) FRANCE | GREAT BRITAIN 





Statistics of 
establishments 
Mines, industries, 
transport °, 
commerce 


Estimate 


| 


Compulsory 
unempl. ins. stat. 
Mines, ind., 
transport *, 
commerce 


Wage earners, salar. employees 


Number 


Statistics of 
establishments 





A.F.L. 
Agr., mines,ind., 
transp., comm., 

services 


N.LC.B. 
|Agr., mines,ind., 
ltransp., comm., 
services 





Indus- 


Industries jalan 








Wage earners 
Number | Hours 


Wage earners 
Number | Hours 


laried employees 
Number 


' 
|Wage earners, sa 


} Number | 








| 
100.0 7 | 
81.9 100.0 
71.1 92.5 
71.9 80.9 
77.6 79.4 
88.0 76.9 
97.6 73.5 
98.2 74.1 

105.5 78.6 


108.3 80.0 

2 80.6 

* 80.5 
82.6 
81.9 
81.4 
80.3 
81.5 
81,7 
80.8 
80.4 
80.3 
81,1 





. 


100.0 
88.7 
73.6 
74.3 
71.4 
68.2 
70.7 
66.1 


65.7 
66.3 
66.3 
66.2 
66.3 
65.6 
64.7 
65.7 
65.9 
65.3 
65.1 
65.2 
66.3 


100.0 
87.0 
77.5 
77.6 
83.1 
93.2 

101.4 

101.8 

108.8 


112.7 
* 


* 


109.2 
. 


100.0 
94.3 
86.7 
78.7 
79.5 
85.4 
88.1 
93.0 
96.7 


98.6 
95.7 
92.5 
89.3 
88.6 
88.6 
88.8 
88.8 
89.8 
90.0 
90.7 
92.3 Tf 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Oct. 
Nov. | 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. | 


i 96.0 
92.3 
91.7 
94.8 
99.2 
101.6 


| 100.0 


Saeaeoneoe 
FSS ews 
Vonance 


© 
= 
r—) 


— 
° 
on 
2 be 


_ 
— 
i] 


. 


105.7 


1938 : 
*. 


109.2 
*. 


= 
*e*D ee 
~ 


* 
109.8 
. 


107.7 


—_ 
° 


r 


+S 


a9 5 UN 


tho > = Go me me os to tn ec 


see eeeeeeeee 


111. 


— 
i) 
= 
~ 


























Persons covered | 
Dec. 1937 


44,279,000 | 43,261,563 | 


67,222 


| 
| 


| 2,311,555 


| 5,047,552 | 11,446,000 | 








HUNGARY 


ITALY | 


JAPAN 


LATVIA LUXEMBURG | 





Sickness insurance 
statistics 





Mines, ind., 
transp., comm. 
Wage | Wage sarners, 
earners | sal. employees 


Indus- 
tries 


| 
M.C. | C.F.L. 
Stat. of establishments 


Indus- | 
tries 





Industries 


Stat. of estab- 
lishments 


Stat. of estab- 


Sickness insur. stat. icnmate | 





Industries 


Mines, ind., | 


Indus- |Ind., transp., com., 
*, ofc. transport 


tries adm. 





Wage | 


_| Wage earners 
earners | 


| 


Wage 
earners 








Number 


Number|Number| Hours | 


Number 


Wage 
earners 
Number 


Wage earners, 
salaried employees 
Number 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


1938 : 





100.0 
94.3 
89.2 
82.0 
81.2 
86.9 
91.2 
97.7 

104.0 


110.0 
108.1 

99.4 

99.9 
102.1 
108.3 
110.8 
112.0 
110.3 
111.0 


100.0 
91.3 
82.9 
73.0 
73.6 
79.9 
85.9 
94.7 

104.0 


111.7 
109.8 
102.6 

95.0 

97.7 
103.9 
110.2 
114.0 








100.0 
94.2 
83.5 
72.4 
75.1 
77.8 
81.0 
81.0 
91.7 


97.7 
93.6 
92.9 
85.7 
90.0 
100.4 
96.0 
96.4 
97.7* 
98.9 


100.0 
97.3 
88.8 
78.5 

63 79.4 

100.0 

117.1 

121.6 

135.6 


141.7 
142.4 
142.1 
140.3 
143.6 
144.2 
143.4 
142.4 
138.6 
135.3 


90.0 
81.7 
82.0 
89.9 
100.2 
109.7 
115.8 
128.8 


134.1 
135.3 
135.2 
134.9 
135.6 
137.2 
141.9 
142.5 
142.7 








133.1 94.0 
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100.0 
112.7 
130.8 
142.3 
149.6 
163.0 


174.6 
174.2 
165.9 
162.5 
163.4 
172.2 
172.9 
177.3 
175.9 
174.1 
173.1t 


_ 
eocnanx 


NSEANOn 
DD & 
Mme > me 


o 


~ 
> 
© 


— 


N 


na 


=> 
1s 


ears 1) 


1 
ou 


i 
— BORD 


y 


POCOAW 


25 


to 

tw 
wubinoht bem ebruusoe 

! 

' 

Ma & bo oy te bo 


- 
to 
os 


—- 
tote 
a ot 
oo 


125.1 
124.2 f 





PAMAD HR HG 


3 sd s0 2 01-2 -1~ 








Persons covered |... " 
Dec. 1937 |629,115 


| 1,045,133 | 11419 | 


1,402,330 


s Except for the series in italics: base: year later than 1929. 


1,336,219 {104,979 | 206,596 


33,741 





For notes relating to the various countries, 


see International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1938, pp. 700 and 701. 


Abbreviations : N.1.C.B. = National Industrial Conference Board ; A.F. 
Ministry of Corporations ; C.F.1. 


M.C. 


L. = American Federation of Labor; 
Fascist Confederation of Industry. 











STATISTICS 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
Indexes of numbers in employment, of total hours worked, or of degree 
(percentage) of employment 
(1929 = 100%) 


| 
NORWAY NETHERLANDS POLAND | SWITZERLAND 








Statistics of 
establishments 


Voluntary unempl. 
insurance stat. ‘ Stet 
Ind., transport, | Mines, industries, aieall Mines, : 
commerce |transp., comm., etc. Industries industries Industries 
Wage earners, Wage earners, salaried 
salaried employees __ employees 


Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 





Industries 





Wage earners Wage earners 





Number| Hours | Number _ Degree of empl. Number} Hours [ ‘Number | Number 








100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
98.0 . 82.9 
90.5 . 69.3 
79.4 2.: 56.9 
77.7 35. 58.3 
76.5 : 67.1 
72.6 . 72.6 
71.5 ° 77.9 
77.7 \. 89.8 


80.2 J 100.8 
x 78.0 6 101.6 
Dec. 112 117 74.6 x 94.7 
- 2 72.2 . 83.6 
S e 74.6 90. 88.2 
103 105 77.8 t 92.2 
a S 79.9 98. 95.7 
ad ° 80.9 . 97.6 
June 114 113 81.9 3. 97.8 
July ” . $2.6 . 93.9 
Aug. " . 83.1" s 100.9 
Sept. 106 109 82.8T 104.8 
Oct. ° . 82.5T — 


1929 | 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 ° 
1935 99 101 
1936 104 108 
1937 112 
1937 : Oct. ° od 
N , 


. . 





~~ h 
a 


**osoco eee ee ee 


~~ 
»S 
© 


1938 : 






































- Persons covered : 
Dee. 1937 | _ 101,600 | 200,700 480,671 567,153 . 








SWEDEN CZECHOSLOVAKIA | UNION Of SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 





I II Sickness insurance Statistics of Sickness & accident 
Stat. of establ. | Stat. of establ. statistics establishments insurance statistics 


Mines, ind.,| Agr., industries, Indus- Mines, ind., Ind., transport ®*, 
transp., comm. | transport*, comm.) tries | transport * commerce, etc. 


Wage Wage earners, Wage earners, Wage earners, 
earners salaried employees salaried employees 


Number) Hours | Number | Number Europeans | Total 





Industries 





Wage earners 








1929 100 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 97.6 97.4 98.1 
1931 92.3 93.5 93.8 
1932 5 82.6 87.6 87.2 
1933 , 75.4 90.3 91.2 
1934 75.0 100.3 102.3 
1935 " 76.6 109.7 114.1 
1936 s 82.3 117.6 124.8 
1937 _ 3 90.0 125.2 131.6 
1937: Oct. 97.5 q 27. 132.3 
Nov. 96.2 27. 131.8 
Dec. 88.3 
Jan. 79.5 
1938 : Feb. 82.1 
March 86.1 
April 91.5 
May 95.9 
June 96.9 
July 98.0 
Aug. | 97.6 
| Sept. } 
| Oct. —_ 
| 











see eeeeeeneeenee 
>see eeeeeepeene 


























| 

Dec. 1937 316,877 265,649 2,211,648 673,942 

° Except for the series in italics : base: year later than 1929. For notes relating to the various countries, 
see International Labour Review Vol. XXXVIII No. 5, Nov. 1938 .pp. 700 and 701. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
GERMANY AUSTRIA AUSTRALIA 
(excluding Austria) | 
Unemployment Employment 
Employment exchange statistics insurance exchange Trade union returns 
Date statistics statistics 
: Unemployed Unemployed : 
——— . registered in receipt of benefit App —_ Unemployed 
registered Number |Per cent.|| Number | Percent.| Tesistered Number | Per cent. 
1929 1,919,917" | 1,891,956 ed 164,477 12.3 192,062 47,359 11.1 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 S 208,389 15.0 242,612 84,767 19.3 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.7 253,368 20.3 300,223 117,866 27.4 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,492 30.1 309,968 26.1 377,894 120,454 29.0 
1933 5,083,140 4,804,428 25.8 328,844 29.0 405,740 104,035 25.1 
1934 3,306,628 —2'718,309*~ ~ 14.5% || 287,527 26.3 370,210 86,865 20.5 
ise [tases | tuaves | “at | Sues | #2 | sees | mee | ies 
1937 | 1,109,914 | ‘912,312 4.5 || 231,313 | 204 320,961 41,823 9.3 | 
1937: Nov. 754,759 572,621 2.9 224,166 19.5 319,195 37,558 8.2 
Dec. 1,161,237 994,784 5.0 268,707 23.7 368,637 ° 4 
1938: Jan. 1,223,065 1,051,745 5.3 302,263 26.5 401,001 e e 
Feb. 1,125,796 946,334 4.8 300,294 26.3T 396,000 37,111 8.0 
March 702,570 507,649 2.5 263,000 | 23.0T 364,680 ® e 
April 605,614 422,530 2.1 280,000 * 24.5T 403,643° ° ° 
May 506,613 338,355 1.6 246,000 21.6T 350,728 39,824 8.6 } 
* } 
july | ges's7o | aieace | io || iasers | tose | istoze . ef 
Aug. 310,939 178,762 0.9" 91,511" 8.0 113,655 42,710 9.2 | 
Sept. 281,331 155,996" 0.7T 73,488 6.4T 99,865 sd ° | 
Oct. —_ 164,000T 0.8t — _ 106,500T . ~ 4 
Nov. _ _— _ _ —_ _ _ _ | 
Base figure * 21,000,000t | 1,140,500f * | 464,208t | 
BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 
Voluntary unempl. insurance stat. Trade union returns ee Employment 
Date exchange exchange 
Percent. unemployed! Unemployed . statistics statistics 
in receipt of relief * (daily average Unemployed po ts f | anal me 
during the pplicants for pplicants for 
Wholly | Partially month) Number Per cent, |work registered jwork registered 
1929 1.3 3.0 12,636 11,488 5.7 14,996 ° 
1930 3.6 7.9 36,102 22,873 11.1 33,008 ° 
1931 10.9 16.9 110,392 33,625 16.8 69,719 29,345 
1932 19.0 20.7 210,575 l 38,777 22.0 75,140 | 107,295 
1933 17.0 17.2 210,007 | 33,488 22.3 81,809 | 71,805 
1934 19.0 17.2 234,730 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1935 17.9 12.8 211,533 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1936 13.4 10.0 154,531 23. 13.2 90,133 | 6,474 
1937 11.5 9.8 126,535 21,639 10.8 88,516 3,244 
1937: Nov. 12.7 12.1 139,304 | 24,797 11.2 90,162 3,137 
Dec. 14.9 16.1 178,953 | 28,465 13.0 77,116 H 3,592 
1938: Jan. =. 19.4 aoe | 27,590 12.4 90,866 } _ 
Feb. 5.3 17.8 196,006 || 30,282 13.7 93,077 i| 3,174 
March 14.2 14.8 168,985 i| pte 12.8 112,561 | 3,418 | 
April 13.1 14.7 158,932 | 28,910 13.1 116,948 | 3,382 
May 13.1 18.4 163,941 | 29,130 13.2 115,914 4,534 | 
June 12.3 16.8 154,436 29,941 13.5 111,680 | 5,410 
July 12.1 16.1 152,462 || 30,651 14.0 108,383 | 4,588 
Aug. 12.5 15.7 149,779 I 25,088" 11.6 102,581 5,191 
Sept. — — 154,340 || 23,300T 10.4 101,187 — 
Oct. -- — 163,217 | — = = | aie 
Nov. —_ —_— _ a _— — | = 
Base figure 950,560 | 224,000t * | _ 





1 Average for 11 months. 
1933, not including persons employed in labour camps 
entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 111 "000). 


* Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. 


* Since 31 July 


* Revised series (including additional persons now 





* Unemployed registered. 


* During the month. 
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1938 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 










































































































































































DENMARK fre Gly 2) Estonia || FINLAND Unitep States 
| 1 1 1 Trade 
Empl E E E : , Employ- 
Trade union ment. ment ment. ment. Estimates union a 
Date fund returns | exchange || exchange || exchange || exchange returns | exchange 
statistics || statistics || statistics || statistics Percentage _ Statistics — 
Appli- ao i Appli- unemployed Appli- 
Unemployed po Same | ae ; Pn ‘ ploy oie 
Per | for work 3 } . or wor 8 x aay for work 
Number | eee or rene |Peeistered | registered| for. orkg||N.I.C.B. | A.F.L. Weighted| [or tered 
1929 | 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 3,172 3,877 1.0 3.9 8.2 ° 
1930 | 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 3,089 8,009 7.9 9.8 14.5 ° 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 24,898 3,542 11,495 16.4 17.7 19.1 ° 
1932 | 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 33,344 7,121 17,351 24.9 26.3* 23.8 ° 
1933 | 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 8,284 17,139 25.1 27.1¢ 24.3 ° 
1934 81,756 | 22.1 97,595 20,326 2,970 10,011 20.5 23.6* 20.9 ° 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 17,983 1,779" 7,163 18.9 20.8 18.5 7,449,841 
1936 78,669 | 19.3 93,261 13,533 1,276 4,796 15.5 18.2 13.3 7,705,270 
1937 95,103 | 21.9 | 107,124 8,009 1,160 3,763 13.2 15.8 10.5 5,154,730 
1937: Nov. 103,878 | 23.5 | 121,363 5,028 1,473 3,924 14.5 16.1 11.2 4,421,076 
Dee. 153,384 | 34.6 | 168,911 9,714 1,726 3,770 17.4 17.7 13.6 4,874,924 
1938: Jan. 130,288 | 29.2 | 150,097 10,223 2,255 4,579 20.3 20.8 16.2 6,054,616 
Feb. 124,228 | 27.7 | 145,021 8,580 1,798 4,544 21.0 21.1 16.6 6,745,702 
March} 99,076 | 22.1 119,659 4,722 1,805 3,635 21.1 21.3 17.2 6,778,368 
April 90,983 | 20.3 | 107,792 3,157 1,302 3,462 21.0 21.0 16.7 7,253,948 
May 78,541 | 17.5 93,422 2,022 872 2,963 21.1 21.6 16.4 7,520,549 
June 75,227 | 16.7 86,616 1,544 684 2,414 20.3 21.6 16.3 7,830,940 
July 76,743 | 16.9 87,950 1,139 518 2,186 20.2 21.3 15.7 8,087,891 
Aug. 76,659 | 16.9 86,566 1,048 §22 2,747 || 19.6 20.9 14.6 8,121,410 
Sept. 76,739 | 16.8 89,231 1,200 607* 3,192 18.3T 19.9T 14.0 7,968,668 
Oct. | 85,508T) 18.7¢] 99,919 oes 999t 4,041 -_ = 13.5t — 
Show i aoe ES Bl ol SS 
Base figure} 456,982t | * | * | * | . | 54,087,000 | 2,06 3 1,017,000) . 
| FRANCE GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Great BRITAIN 
| wy os Employment || Unemployment insurance statistics (16-64 years) Employment 
li om Aibuiieiiiiieces cmeaatl h 
| ase | “memes | Seema Excluding agriculture inching] Sista 
| Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to| 48T- 
Unemployed licati (including casuals) | temporary stoppages | Culture Applicants 
in receipt of — —" eee ay ee an for work 
relief or wor Number oun: Number Per cent.| Per cent. registered 
_ a 
l 
| 1929 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,410 2.2 * 1,237,880 
1930 2,514 13,859 1,464,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 . 1,953,935 
1931 56,112 75,215 | 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 ° 2,636,805 
1932 273,412 * 308,096 || 2,254,857 17.6 573,805 4.5 ° 2,744,789 
1933 276,033 307,844 || 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 35 | . 2,520,616 
1934 345,033 376,320 i 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 2.8 ° 2,159,231 
1935 426,931 465,875 | 1,714,844 13.1 312,598 2.4 | 5 2,036,422 | 
| 1936 431,897 475,272 || 1,497,587 11.2 251,379 1.9 ° 1,754,975 | 
1937 350,333 379,095 | 1,277,928 9.4 204,020 1.5 ° 1,484,399 : 
|1937: Nov. 332,850 362,551 || 1,284,386 9.4 222,204 1.6 10.6 1,499,203 
_ Dee. 357,856 389,626 1,338,850 9.8 326,026 2.4 11.9 1,665,407 
/1938: Jan. 403,813 438,328 | 1,466,354 10.7 351,483 2.6 13.0 1,827,607 
| Feb. 412,386 444,376 1,466,887 10.7 340,630 2.5 12.8 1,810,421 
March 401,056 433,817 | 1,425,596 10.4 338,483 2.5 12.4 | 1,748,981 
April 393,054 424,636 || 1,394,315 10.2 365,599 2.7 12.4 || 1,747,764 
May 380,826 411,835 || 1,375,768 10.0 | 404,303 3.0 12.5 1,778,805 | 
| June 362,899 390,868 || 1,351,865 9.9 477,617 3.5 | 12.8 1,802,912 | 
July 344,517 370,688 1,338,509 9.8 480,569 3.5 | ~ | 1,773,116 = | 
| Aug. | 338,383 366,331 | 1,333,082 9.7 | 447.161 3.3 12.2 1,759,242 | 
Sept. 338,409 368,187 | 1,387,087 10.1 419,695 3.1 | 12.4 1,798,618 | 
a 361,724 401,936 | 1,486,159° 10.5 313,190* 2.2 | 12.3 1,781,227 
ov. — — | om — pein nie =_ tion 
Base figure * * | 14,120,000 [14,839,500] * 
_ * Since January 1935 applicants for work registered. * National Industrial Conference Board. * American 
Federation of Labor. ; * Figures overestimated, but by no more than 500,000 from total unemployment. * From 
July 1932 onwards, including unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare oflices. * There were in addition 


23,659 unemp oyed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 
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TABLE II, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
HUNGARY | NETHERLANDS INDIES IRELAND | JAPAN * Latvia 
} 
Employment : - 
| Employment Employment exchange statistics Official estimates Employment 
Date exchange exchange Applicants for work _ a 
statistics statistics registered Unemployed statistics 
| Applications || Applicants |/With claims | Per Applications 
for work | for work to unempl. Total Number | wank for work 
registered registered benefit ‘ registered 
1929 | 15473 . 14,679 20,702 ‘ * || 5,617 
1930 43,592" * 16,378 22,398 369,408 53 |i 4,851 
1931 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 422,755 6.1 |! 8,709 
1932 | 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817? 485,681 6.8 | 14,587 
1933 | 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 408,710 5.6 | 8,156 
1934 52,157 15,784 20,558 103,671 372,941 5.0 |i 4,972 
1935 | 52,048 17,418 18,410 119,498 356,044 4.6 | 4,825 
1936 52,114 19,700 16,035 99,272 338,365 4.3 I 3,851 | 
1937 | 48,359 19,281 19,112 81,760 295,443 3.7 |} 3,014 
| || 
1937: Nov. | 36,968 19,208 19,671 94,414 270,418 3.4 || 2,304 
Dec. | 46,132 18,330 20,300 89,879 270,592 3.4 | 3,968 
1938: Jan. | 49,832 18,150 25,345 105,449 271,874 3.4 4,123 | 
Feb. | 50,442 17,098 23,890 104,829 265,845 3.3 4,071 
March’ 50,850 16,861 22,910 102,515 _ — | 3,622 | 
April 47,423 16,363 20,433 100,076 _ _ 2,611 
May 46,445 15,961 19,217 97,571 — — | 1,313 
June | 45,415 15,832 19,614 71,969 —_— _ 1,148 | 
July | 45,454 16,386 17,801 68,320 _ — | 887 
Aug. | 47,659 16,732 18,580 70,552 —_— — | 604 
Sept. — — 18,167 70,411 — — 663T 
Oct. | _ a 20,209 91,280 — — | — 
Nov. | —_ . a = — — § = 
Base figure | ad | * | e | 8,116,175 | ° 
| LITHUANIA ® MEXICO NoRWAY | NEW ZEALAND PORTUGAL 
= ee 
Employment . : Employment |} Employment || Employment 
— exchange = a fund exchange exchange exchange 
statistics ened Dn statisti¢s statistics statistics 
Unemployed Unemployed 
Unemployed Number —- Un- (males) Unemployed 
istere od 5 ; 
registered unemployed Number acm employed Registered ° registered 
1929 * | * 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 * 
1930 ° | 75,695* 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,318 ° 
1931 " | 257,979 ° 22.3 27,479 41,431 ° 
1932 . | 339,378 14,790 | 30.8 32,705 51,549 | 33,352 
1933 a | 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 46,944" 25.255 
1934 os 234,538 15,963 30.7 35.121 39,235 34,711 
1935 3,780 191,371 14,783 25.3 36,103 38,234 42,315 
1936 3,533 186,904 13,267 18.8 32,643 36,890 43,057 
1937 3,112 172,063" 16,532 | 20.0 28,520 ° 40,240 
1937: Nov. 3.787 i 165,062 18,827 22.0 2,249 11,276° 36,286 
Dec. 5,368 } 171,190 22,687 26.6 33,906 8,367 36,448 | 
1938: Jan. 4,783 || 186,437 24,746 28.9 33,046 8,056 — 
Feb. 4,024 | 215,720 24,321 28.2 35,311 7,241 — 
March 2,746 | 203,330° 22,916 26.5 34,104 6,695 _ 
April 2,630 | 202,553T 21,256 24.5 29,850 7,215 _ 
May 2,307 I 195,580T 17,853 20.5 25,695 8,314 — 
June 1,860 i} —_ 16,197 18.5 22,938 8,721 — 
July 1,799 | _ 14,843 16°9 20,144 3,929" — 
Aug. 151f | oe 14,504 16.4 21,068 2,154" _ 
Sept. — I —- = — 26,105 — _ 
Oct. — i — ~ _— 30,085 — -- 
Nov. — i — oo = — = —_ 
Base figure ° | e | 88,427 ° | ad | 2 








? Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. 
* The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
relate to the 15th of the month. 
registers of Government Labour Bureaux. 


19 


* Figure for the month of May. 

* For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remaining on 

? Monthly figures do not always relate to the end of each month. 

® ng persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 
7). 


* Extended series. 


* The figures 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 
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NETHERLANDS POLAND SwEDEN 
emsicntien —— Tee. 
Employ- [Statistics of 
becume ~~~ spunea | ment Employment — Trade union local unem- 
Date statistics ? exchange || exchange statistics returns ployment 
statistics |}committees 
Days of r || Applications for , - 
Unemployed Wholly un : Unemployed Applicants 
— Mnamployment | employed ||_ Work registered ene i ~~ 
| Number | Per ceat. | Per cent.*| registered Number | Per coat. || Number | Per cent. | registered 
1929 24,300 7.1 5.9 ° 129,450 4.9 32,621 10.7 10,212 
1930 37,800 9.7 7.8 ° 226,659 8.8 42,016 12.2 13,723 
| 1931 82,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 299,502 12.6 64,815 17.2 46,540 
1932 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 90,677 22.8 113,907 
| 1933 163,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249,660 11.9 97,316 23.7 164,054 
1934 160,400 32. 28.0 332,772 342,166 16.3 84,685 18.9 114,802 
1935 173,700 36.3 31.7 384,691 381,935 16.78 81,385 16.1 61,581 
1936 169,400 36.3 32.7 414,512 367,327 15.6 71,884 13.6 35,601 
1937 137,700 29.2 26.9 368,909 375,088 14.6 67,351 11.6 18,213 
| 1937: Nov. 138,118 28.9 26.6 385,983 336,209 12.6 71,568 11.9 16,169 
| Dec. 155,959 32.4 29.8 437,469 470,009 18.0 109,634 18.5 18,765 
| 1938: Jan. 166,288 34.5 32.1 439,278 549,271 20.7 97,436 15.8 21,723 
Feb. 156,575 31.0 29.8 420,790 546,822 20.4 92,282 14.7 21,766 
March) 142,578 29.2 26.8 372.433 489,985 18.0 86,783 13.9 19,184 
April 133,106 27.0 24.8 354,674 389,191 14.4 73,966 11.9 15,791 
May 128,016 26.0 23.9 332,049 300,951 11.0 58,452 9.5 12,463 
June 122,873 24.9 22.9 311,032 259,016 9.3 59,620 9. 10,421 
July 122,013 24.6 22.3 302,312 226,712 8.1T 50,905" 8. 8,481 
Aug. 118,894" 23.9* 21.8° 301,759 210,625 7.5T 50,461T 8. 8,346 
Sept. 117,738 24.0T 22.1f 301,730 212,283 .6T 51,557T 8 9,154 
Oct. 120,357 24.5¢| 22.4¢ _ — — | — _ — 
Nov. _ — —_ — —_ _ | —_— = —_ 
Base figure | 491,403t * | 2,808,712 ! 625,776t | 186t* 
| 
Rumania ° | SWITZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA | YUGOSLAVIA 
Employm.!! Unemployment | Employment Trade | Employment |} Employment 
Dat exchange insurance insurance union fund exchange exchange 
ave statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
" Percentage icati Unemployed in : 
- | unemployed ee receipt of benefit | ‘opmuae Unemployed 
registered |} Wholly | Partially registered Number | Per cent. | registered registered 
1929 7,288 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 | 8,370 
1930 25,335 3.4 7.2 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 35,737 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 38,890 | 9.18 12.2¢ 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,049 14,761 | 
1933 29,063 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 | 
1934 17,253 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 13,852 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686,269 16,752 
19:36 13,549 13.2 5.3 93,009 208,096 13.1 622,687 19,436 
1937 10,851 10.0 2.5 71,130 151,167 8.8 408,949 21,650 | 
1937: Nov. 8,341 9.5 3.0 71,002 132,364 7.5 333,455 18,494 
é Dec. 12,135 13.6 3.6 87,311 177,972 10.0 459,142 29,988 
1938 : Jan. 12,096 14.0 4.0 95,722 222,050 12.4 519,002 44,234 
Feb. 11,887 13.6 44 93,103 220,138 12.3 511,288 | 42,145 
March 10,867 | 9.3 4.8 66,631 204,132 11.4 434,506 36,413 | 
April 7,957 || 7.5 4.6 60,370 173,487 9.7 360,849 29,184 
May -— i oe 4.7 56,108 145,692 8.4 284,785 18,023 | 
June — 6.1 4.8 48,658 121,827 6.8 224,170 14,828 | 
July — | 58 4.6 49,703 107,596 6.0 184,118 13,049 | 
Aug. — 6.0 4.4 49,606 — — 164,998T 10.973 | 
Sept — | - -- 49,610 _ — _- 10,926 | 
Oct. —_ j; — — 57,405t — — — — 
Nov. —_— | — — om — came om me | 
Base figure . | 511,448 * 1,793,270t ‘ | * 














* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
the 1st of the following month. 





* Number o 


relief funds. 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 

P * The figures relate to 

* Up to 1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly statistics. 
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Rents of Workers’ Dwellings in Various 
Towns, 1936-37 


In 1937 the International Labour Office carried out a new enquiry 
in the series undertaken with a view to compiling international sta- 
tistics of rents for workers’ dwellings. It was planned in the light of 
experience afforded by preliminary enquiries in 1934-35! and of 
the resulting recommendations made by the Committee of Experts 
appointed by the Governing Body to advise the Office in its statistical 
work. 

The object of the new enquiry was to collect data, as comparable 
as possible, on the rents of certain types of workers’ dwellings in certain 
towns in different countries. Such information is essential if account 
is to be taken, with some measure of accuracy, of housing in inter- 
national cost-of-living comparisons which, though very difficult to 
make from a technical point of view, are essential in all questions 
of social policy. Moreover the information to be obtained is also of 
general interest, more especially with reference to the study of housing 
problems in the countries concerned. 

In February 1937 the Office sent a questionnaire to the competent 
statistical authorities of about twenty countries, covering most of 
the towns, about 80 in number, included in its annual enquiry into 
wages, normal hours of work, and retail prices, in certain towns.” 
The Office wishes to take this opportunity of thanking national stu- 
tistical departments for the way in which the enquiry was received 
and for the thoroughness with which all available information was 
put at its disposal. 

Satisfactory data were received for 19 countries, covering 62 
towns. The information was obtained either from existing statistics 
or by special investigations carried out for the purpose of the enquiry, 
or in some cases by making estimates. It referred as a rule to the end 
of 1936 or the beginning of 1937. 

Table I shows, in national currencies, the monthly rents of certain 
types of workers’ dwellings. For each town, the data refer only to 
some of the types of dwellings mentioned in the tables, because the 





1 (a) International Comparisons of Cost of Living: Part II: International 
Comparison of Rents, by R. Guyer. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 20, 1934 ; 
(b) “ International Statistics of Rents in Certain Towns ”’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1933 ; Vol. XXIX, No. 6, June 1934; Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3, March. 1935 ; (c) R. Guye: “ A Further Contribution to the Inter- 
national Comparison of Rents’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 5, Nov. 1936 ; (d) “ Workers’ Dwellings in Certain Towns : An ae hy a 
the Quality, Rents, and Conditions of Occupation of Workers’ Dwellings ”’ 
International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5, Nov. 1936. 

2 Last published results : “ Wages and Normal Hours of Work in Certain Occu- 
pations in Various Towns in October 1937 ”’ and “ Retail Prices in Certain Towns 
in 1937”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, March 1938. 
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other types are not as a rule occupied by workers’ families in these 
towns, or, in some cases, because statistical information was lacking 
for classes of dwellings usually occupied by workers. On the other 
hand, data have been supplied for some towns for classes of dwellings 
not usually occupied by workers’ families. 

Table II shows the same rents converted into Swiss francs at the 
average rates of exchange for December 1936, so as to facilitate 
comparison between one country and another. Such conversions are 
somewhat arbitrary, especially during a period of monetary instability 
such as now prevails in certain countries. 

Table III shows the rents per room, also in Swiss francs, while 
Table IV shows rents in Swiss francs calculated per square metre of 
living-room space (for towns where adequate information as to space 
was available). The purpose of these calculations is to give rents for 
a unit of dwelling accommodation that will be, quantitatively, as 
comparable as possible. The unit usually taken for purposes of compa- 
rison is the room, but its size varies too much from one country to 
another to be quite satisfactory for international comparisons, and 
accordingly rents have also been calculated per square metre of living- 
room space. Since however the rent so found is somewhat theoretical 
and inconvenient, it is preferable to take the results of both calculations 
into consideration and simultaneously to compare the rents per room 
and per square metre. 

Lastly, Table V gives the total floor space of all the living rooms 
for the different types of dwellings—that is, the data on which the 
rents per square metre, as shown in Table IV, were calculated. 

The national statistical services from which all this information 
was obtained endeavoured to supply the Office with figures that were 
as suitable as possible for the purposes of the enquiry but, where such 
figures were lacking, information of a somewhat different kind had to 
be accepted as giving approximately similar results. The accuracy 
and the suitability of the figures therefore vary from one country to 
another, and before interpreting the data in the tables care must be 
taken to understand the principles on which the enquiry !was based 
and the exceptions to these principles which have had to be made in 
certain cases. Information on these points is given below. 


Basic DEFINITIONS 


The enquiry was based on the following definitions : 

A dwelling is, as a rule, taken to mean a separate architectural 
unit composed of one or more rooms intended for the occupancy of a 
single family. In some countries, however, a substantial proportion 
of the workers’ families share such a dwelling with one or two other 
families, while maintaining as independent a domestic life as the 
layout of the dwelling permits ; in special cases (more particularly in 
London and in Cork), it seemed preferable to treat as the dwelling 
the group of rooms occupied by a single family and to consider the 
rent paid for that group of rooms. 

A room is defined as a living room (bedroom, drawing room, sitting 
room, common room, etc.) usually including the kitchen but excluding 
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bathrooms, pantries, passages, verandahs, attics, etc. The inclusion 
of the kitchen has been the cause of some difficulty in cases where the 
predominant type took the form of a kitchenette. Where the kitchen 
was very small (for instance in certain dwellings in Cork and Dublin)— 
its floor space not exceeding 5 m*—it was not considered as a living 
room. Where, however, in spite of being described as a kitchenette, 
it was usually larger (for instance, 7 to 8 m?) it has (as in New Zealand) 
been treated as a living room. A special case is that of South African 
towns, where the custom is to leave the kitchen entirely to the coloured 
servants often found in workers’ households. It was felt that the data 
would be more comparable with those supplied for other countries 
if in such cases the kitchen were not treated as a living room. 

The Office has tried to include under the term rent the total pay- 
ments made by the tenant for the use of his dwelling—that is, not only 
the net rental but also all additional payments (e.g., in respect of water 
supply, upkeep of common passages, removal of household refuse, 
insurance of the building against fire, etc., but not the cost of heat 
and lighting) and any taxes payable by the tenant that may be fixed 
on the basis of the rent (for instance, in some English-speaking 


countries, the rates levied by local authorities, and, in countries where 


rents are still controlled, the tax payable in addition to the controlled 
rent). Such information has usually been supplied either separately 
or included in the rent, but, in some cases, where no definite figures 
were available, the additional payments have been estimated. 

As a rule the object of the enquiry was to obtain rents for workers’ 
dwellings—that is, dwellings usually occupied by workers’ families. 
Where the averages in the national statistics covered all dwellings 
without distinguishing workers’ dwellings but gave figures for different 
districts the national statistical services were asked to calculate 
average rentals only for the districts in each town of predominantly 
working-class character. This was done in the case of Hungary, 
Sweden, and Switzerland (Basle). In a few countries, however, only 
general averages were available for the whole town ; in some of these 
(New Zealand, South Africa, and the United States), where the 
standard of housing of the workers’ families is comparatively high 
and does not differ much from that of the middle classes, the general 
averages have been accepted as an approximate indication of workers’ 
rents with the reservation that the figures are probably a little too high. 
In other countries, such as Poland, the average rents of all dwellings 
consisting of a small number of rooms (one or two) were considered 
representative of workers’ rents. In other countries again, the system 
of rent control raised difficulties, since rent might be charged at 
different rates for similar dwellings in the same town, depending 
on whether the rent was controlled or not. In some cases, for instance 
in Czechoslovakia, it was possible to weight the average according 
to the size of the two groups ; in others, where such weighting was not 
possible, the rents are given separately for controlled and non-con- 
trolled dwellings, and also for dwellings built by public authorities, 
the rents charged for such dwellings usually being much the same as 
those charged for controlled dwellings in private ownership (France, 
Ireland, and Poland). 
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QUALITATIVE STANDARDS 


These basic definitions alone did not, however, suffice to ensure that 
the information on the rents of workers’ dwellings, classified only 
according to the number of living rooms, would be comparable. 
Dwellings differ considerably in their comfort, amenities, and sanita- 
tion, which cannot be ignored without risk of trying to compare things 
that are incomparable. On the other hand, any qualitative classifica- 
tion which would allow for every kind of difference would be quite 
impracticable at present since the dwellings differ in so many ways— 
for instance, as regards domestic equipment, heating and lighting 
systems, size and orientation of rooms, ventilation and absence of 
damp, type of dwelling (house or flat), whether the dwelling has a 
garden or courtyard, the district in which the dwelling is situated, 
etc. As a result of the Office’s investigations it appeared that a compa- 
ratively simple qualitative classification, based on a few obvious 
and quite significant distinctions, could reasonably be applied, and 
after some experiment the following standards of quality were adopted :! 


A. Dwellings with private bathrooms and toilet and running water 
within the dwelling ; 

B. Dwellings without private bathrooms, with private toilet and 
running water within the dwelling ; 

C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple houses : on the same 
floor) and running water within the dwelling or on the same 
floor ; 

D. Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with toilet in yard and 
water supply in common outside the dwellings. 


This classification distinguishes between a few fundamental types 
of dwelling, and it may legitimately be assumed that most of the 
dwellings which can be described as good, average, or poor, with 
reference to these standards will answer the same descriptions as regards 
other qualitative standards such as heating, lighting, aspect,ventilation, 
absence of damp, garden, courtyard, district, etc. The classification 
is no doubt incomplete, and in any further enquiry it might perhaps 
be necessary to make more allowance for the type of building in which 
the dwelling is situated ; in order to make up for this deficiency the 
predominant type of building has been indicated, where information 
on this point was available, in the footnotes. 

Heating and lighting systems provide an indication of the standard 
of comfort which can readily be taken into account. Nevertheless this 
has not been done ; the significance of such facilities varies too greatly 
with climatic conditions, and the information would therefore not 
appear to throw much light on international comparisons. On the 
— hand floor space has been taken into account, as will be explained 

elow. 





* The standards mentioned in the questionnaires used in the enquiry were 
somewhat different, but, in the light of the information received and of the sugges- 
tions made by the Committee of Statistical Experts, they were slightly altered so 
as to make them agree more closely with the available information and with the 
actual facts in the various countries. 
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Even when simplified in this way, the classification has not proved 
easily applicable to the statistics of the different countries. In several 
cases national services have been able to communicate averages 
relating to groups in which only a substantial proportion of the dwell- 
ings conformed to the standards, and these averages had to be accepted 
as representative of the standards. In some countries the available 
averages clearly referred to a class of dwelling that corresponded 
partly to one and partly to another of the Office standards, either 
because some of the distinctions drawn by the Office could not be 
made in the statistical statements (Denmark, Great Britain, and 
Hungary) or because the national classification was based on other 
standards (in Sweden). Im all such cases the same rents have been 
shown under both the standard headings corresponding to the dwell- 
ings in question, and an explanatory footnote has been added.! The 
figures must therefore be interpreted as being either rather too low, 
when the average also includes dwellings of a lower standard, or rather 
too high, when the opposite is the case. 


FiLoor SPACE 


As has been pointed out above, classification according to the 
number of rooms does not give an adequate idea of the size of a dwell- 
ing. In some countries the'average floor space of a room may vary 
so considerably that, according as one type of architecture or another 
predominates, two-room dwellings in one town may often have the 
same floor space as dwellings of three or even four rooms in another. 
The Office therefore tried to collect information about the normal 
floor space of dwellings of different sizes (as measured by the number of 
rooms) and of different standards of quality, so as to be able to calculate 
the rent per square metre and give this information along with that 
of the rent per room. 

Even the floor space to be adopted for this enquiry has been 
difficult to define, for it may be interpreted in various ways. It may 
include living rooms only, as defined above, or in addition subsidiary 
accommodation in the main part of the dwelling (passage, staircase, 
bathroom, lavatory, verandahs, closets, etc.), or it may even include 
accommodation that is separated from, but belongs to, the main part 
of the dwelling (cellars, lofts, attics, outhouses, sheds, etc.). According 
to the definition adopted, the floor space of a dwelling, and conse- 
quently the rent per square metre, will differ considerably, particularly 
in dwellings consisting of a house. 

Theoretically any one of these interpretations is justifiable. The 
argument in favour of the narrow definition—the floor space of living 
rooms only—is that this is the decisive factor making for the comfort 
and amenity of the dwelling, and that it would be a mistake to treat 
subsidiary accommodation in the main part of the dwelling on the 
same footing, and an even greater mistake so to treat the cellars, 
lofts, and outhouses. The argument in favour of the wider interpreta- 
tion is that if the floor space of subsidiary accommodation is completely 








1 Notes v, 2, and y, p. 861. 
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left out of the picture an important factor making for comfort and 
convenience will have been overlooked. 

The Office finally in agreement with the Committee of Statistical 
Experts adopted the narrower interpretation. The purpose of the 
calculations being to find the rent per square metre so as to supplement 
the information concerning the rent per living room, it was felt that 
only the floor space of the living rooms should be taken into account. 
There were moreover practical reasons for adopting this interpretation, 
since it had formed the basis for the compilation of the available data 
in most of the countries. 

The nature of the information collected by the Office as to floor 
space (in the narrow sense) varies rather widely. It is derived either 
from the investigation of selected dwellings of different types or from 
the estimates of experts familiar with the general architectural condi- 
tions in the town concerned, from building plans submitted to the 
authorities, or from plans adopted by public housing authorities. 

In some countries where the available information had been com- 
piled on the basis of a wider definition, the Office was able, with the 
assistance of the competent national authorities (in Sweden and for 
some towns in the Netherlands), to adjust the floor space as given 
to the narrow definition by means of a percentage reduction in respect 
of subsidiary accommodation. The adjustment clearly involves a 
slight risk of error, but the information so afforded is likely to be less 
incorrect than it would have been had the original figures based on the 
wider definition been reproduced. ' Thus the accuracy and the rele- 
vance of the figures vary rather considerably, and allowance should be 
made for these when interpreting the information as to rents per square 
metre. 

It may be added that some difficulty was experienced in classifying 
the available information on floor space according to the different 
standards of quality. Generally speaking, the same method has been 
adopted as in the case of rents ; the figures for floor space have been 
shown under the standard to which the corresponding figures for rents 
referred. In countries where the data concerning rents and floor space 
refer partly to one and partly to another standard, the figures for 
floor space are given under both standards. 


* 
aa * 


Subject to the qualifications mentioned above it is believed that 
the Office’s special enquiry has yielded statistical material which has 
not been available before on such a scale and in such detail. In spite 
of its defects the material may be expected to prove of value to many 
students of housing problems. It will also be of use for the compilation 
of international index numbers of rents (one of the components of 
international cost-of-living index numbers), to which reference 
will be made in a later article. 





1 No reduction has however been attempted in the case of dwellings consisting 
usually of houses where the floor space of the accommodation other than living 
rooms varies too considerably to permit of any estimate. 
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TABLE I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


MONTHLY 


RENT IN 


NATIONAL CURRENCY 


DWELLINGS, 1936-1937 


OF 





WORKERS’ 





Country and town 


Standard A. Dwellings with private bathroom and toilet, and running water 
within the dwelling 









































ome 1 room | 2 rooms | 3 rooms 4 rooms | 5 rooms 6 rooms 
| | 
AUSTRALIA : ——— eS 
Melbourne [Sh d. 59 6% 77 2% 94 6% 111 6 | 
Sydney ; 63 6 84 5% 98 1% 111 1% | 
Graz Sch. 36.25 67.80 
CANADA: 
Halifax $ 10.63/15.63 15.73/20.73 | 20.87/30.87 | 23.93/33.93 | 
Montreal ao 8.54/12.54 14.83/18.83 | 15.92/20.92 | 19.21/29.21 | 
Ottawa ~~ 9.00/15.00 13.00/20.00 | 17.00/24.00 | 20.00/30.00 | 
Toronto 90 10.73/20.73 15.73/25.73 | 20.83/30.83 | 25.89/34.89 
Vancouver os 16.00 20.00 22.00 23.00 | 
Winnipeg ves 15.67/20.67 | 20.83/30.83 | 23.00/33.00 | 
DENMARK : 
Copenhagen Kr. 67.67 y 92.509 | 
UNITED STATEs : 
Chicago a $ 30.48 29.70 28.90 34.90 39.30 
Denver a 7 20.80 26.40 25.30 31.70 | 34.30 | 
Los Angeles a 99 | 21,90 26.50 33.50 39.20 43.75 
New Yorka o | 33.95 34.10 35.70 37.70 46.30 
Philadelphia a | 9 27.50 28.95 30.15 27.20 29.00 
FRANCE : 
Lille Fr. 210.00 
Paris (Private ownership) Sa 291.67/391.67| 375.00/410.00 500.00 
| | 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Birmingham b Sh. d. 46 6% | 64 11% 
Bristol 6 I'S 48 8%' | 62 9%!) 
Glasgow mam 57 4%' | | 
London c | 61 8% 70 4% 83 4% | 
Manchester and Salford | ,, 46 6%d 54 1%b 63 10% b, 
Newcastle d | mn 46 6% 53 0% | 
HUNGARY: | 
Budapest Pengds 49.72 68.15 92.11 134.26 | 
IRELAND: 
Cork Sh. d. 27 5 58 5% | 
Dublin : Flats | 4» | 180°] a7 3%8 25 11%? 34 7%* | 
Cottages om 21 7%? 32 5%* 43 3%? 
Dundalk 44 9 
NEW ZEALAND : 
Auckland e Sh. d. 75 5° 92 4% 
Christchurch e “ 73 7%*| 93 1%8 
Dunedin e es 75 5° 101 0%* 
Wellington e 9 100 8# 119 18 
NETHERLANDS : 
Amsterdam FL. 34.64 38.32 54.13 
Rotterdam es 21.00 21.22 25.11 
Utrecht 17.32/24.86 | 22.34/23.34 
SWEDEN : 
Géteborg Kr. 54.00 v * 81.00 v * 
Malmé = 54.00 v ¢ 72.00 v * 
Stockholm “- 72.00 v * 103.50 v ¢ 
SwIitZERLAND : 
Basle Fr. 75.67 91.33 112.33 
Berne 2 88.33 125.83 163.33 
Zurich vel 90.00 110.50 135.00 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 
Prague Ke. 220.83 * 379.91 8 - 4 . 
UNION OF SoutH AFRICA!) 
Bloemfontein e Sh. | 97.58 123.43 147.30 146.65 
Cape Town e — 88.02 117.40 153.64 | 173.69 
Durban e os (I 107.99 133.07 159.14 173.77 
East London e » | 103.08 124.14 145.76 | 156.50 
Kimberley e 0 | 57.67 72.42 93.21 | 110.16 
Pietermaritzburg e oe (| 84.14 108.68 128.38 | 149.89 
Port Elizabeth e a 85.75 118.55 144.89 | 158.83 
Pretoria e Stil 115.85 145.22 173.25 | 181.70 
Witwatersrand e —— 120.63 143.17 180.04 | 182.47 
| 
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TABLE I. MONTHLY RENT IN NATIONAL CURRENCY OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 


1936-1937 (continued) 





Country and town 


Standard B. Dwellings without private bathroom, with private toilet and running water within 


the dwelling 



































Cur- | 
rency 1 room 2 rooms 3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms 6 rooms 
| unit 
| AUSTRIA: 
| Graz Sch. 26.10 39.30 
| Linz ” 47.10 62.49 
! 
DENMARK : 
| Copenhagen Kr. 26.58 y 44.50 2 57.33 vz 
FINLAND : 
| Helsinki Mes.f. 309.00 468.00 671.00 900.00 
| FRANCE: 
Lille Frs 110.00 140.00 170.00 210.00 
| Paris: 
| Private ownership | _,, 100.00 125.00/166.67 | 166.67/283.33 
Public Assistance 9 84.00 130.67 169.17 
Cheap dwellings ” 83.56 119.44 143.24 171.94 200.55 
Great BRITAIN : 
Birmingham 6 Sh. d 30 3%y 36 9% 43 3% 
| Bristol 6 9 32 5% 42 2% 
| Glasgow pen 33 6% 49 9%» 
Leeds b 9 22 8%y 30 3%y 40 0%y 45 5%y 
London c 9 45 5%y"' | 55 2%y’ 63 10% 74 8% 
Manchester and 
Salford 6 * 34 7% 37 10% 44 4% 
Newcastle 90 31 4% 44 4% 48 8% 
HUNGARY: 
Budapest Pengds 24.98 » 39.76 v 57.17 ¢ 70.00 v 
IRELAND : 
Cork Sh. d.| 23 5% 21 3%° 19 10%° 31 4%° 47 7%° 
Dublin : Flats sie 7 7° 15 1%? 22 8%? 30 3%? 
Cottages ne 19 5%? 29 2%? 38 11%? 
Dundalk < 15 1%/17 3%| 28 1%/38 11% | 325%4/5111% 
NETHERLANDS : 
Amsterdam Fl. 16.24 24.90 29.23 32.48 41.57 
The Hague em 16.67 19.49/21.65 21.22/26.85 27.28/29.23 
Rotterdam pa 12.99 18.40 20.57 22.73 26.85 
Utrecht oa 6.50/9.74 8.66/12.99 12.99/15.16 15.16/19.49 19.61/26.46 26.46/29.23 
POLAND : 
Lodz: Old houses * | ZI. 40.00 
P. U. Houses 99 30.90 45.00 
New houses en 55.00 
Poznan : Old houses”) __,, 30.00 
P.U. houses - 25.00 40.00 
New houses | _,, 40.00 
Warsaw : Old houses®| ,, 52.00 
P.U. houses} _,, 20.00 35.00 60.00 
New houses|_,, 80.00 
SWEDEN : 
Goteborg Kr. 54.00 z* 81.00 x ¢ 
Malmé is 54.00 z* 72.00 x * 
Stockholm an 72.00 x * 103.50 x * 
SWITZERLAND : 
Basle Fr. 55.67 71.00 81.67 
Berne ag 70.83 95.00 121.67 
Zurich - 65.00 85.00 105.00 
YUGOSLAVIA: 
Beograd Din. |400.00/ 500.00 600.00 
Ljubljana ” 400.00 500.00 / 600.00 
Zagreb »» |400.00/ 500.00 600.00 | 
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TABLE I. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


DWELLINGS, 1986-1987 (continued) 


MONTHLY RENT IN NATIONAL CURRENCY OF WORKERS’ 





Country and town 


Standard C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple dwelling houses : on the 
same floor) and running water within the dwelling or on the same floor 



























































tare | 1 room | 2 rooms | 3 rooms | 4 rooms 5 rooms 6 rooms | 
| 
AUSTRIA : | 
Graz Sch. 10.87 23.15 31.60 
Linz es 16.80 33.20 47.80 
DENMARK : 
Copenhagen Kr. 26.58 zx 
ESTONIA : 
Tallinn Cr. est. | 14.57 17.91 23.80 28.72 50.00 
FRANCE : 
Lille Frs. 60.00 100.00 125.00 145.00 170.00 
Paris: Private ownership| _,, 75.00/133.33 | 91.67/113.33 | 95.83/166.67 | 119.17/204.17 
GREAT BRITAIN : ; 
Birmingham b Sh. d. 30 3%<2 36 9%x 
Glasgow a 33 6%2 49 9%x 
Leeds b a 22 8%2 30 3%2 40 0%2x 45 5%2 
London c es 45 5%27’ 55 2%2? 
Newcastle a 31 4%2 
HUNGARY : } 
Budapest Pengds 24.98 x 39.76 x 57172 | 70.00 x 
IRELAND : 
Dublin: Flats Sh. d.| 6 6? 13 0? 19 5% * | 
| 
POLAND : 
Katowice " zi. | 7.00 15.00 26.00 
| 
SwEDEN : | 
Goteborg Kr. 35.00 » ™ 60.00 » ™* 
Malmé oe 30.00 v * 50.00 v #* 
Stockholm ee 50.00 v 75.00 v ** 
Standard D. Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with toilet in yard and 
Country and town water supply in common outside the dwelling 
a 1 room 2 rooms | 3 rooms 4 rooms | 5 rooms | 6 rooms 
ESTONIA: | 
Tallinn Cr. est. 11.29 13.44 16.56 19.33 
FRANCE: 
Lille Frs. 55.00 95.00 115.00 135.00 160.00 
IRELAND : 
Cork Sh. d. 21 7%*™ 22 0%*® 36 5%) 36 5% 51 11% 
Dublin ae 6 6? 13 0? 19 5%? 
POLAND : ° 
Katowice ™ Zi. 6.00 13.00 20.00 
Lodz: Old houses * mn 12.30 22.00 
New houses aa 15.00 
Poznan : Old houses ee 10.00 16.00 
New houses ia 12.00 
Warsaw : Old houses *° - 14.00 24.50 
New houses we 30.00 50.00 
SWEDEN : 
Géteborg Kr. 35.00 2 ** 60.00 z ™ 
Malmé os 30.00 z* 50.00 z ** 
Stockholm ae 50.00 z*™* 75.00 x ™* 
YUGOSLAVIA : 
Beograd Dinars | 300.00/400.00| 450.00/500.00 
Ljubljana “ 200.00/300.00| 400.00/500.00 
Zagreb o 250.00/400.00 500.00 
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TABLE II. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 
1986-1937 





Country and town 


Standard A. Dwellings with private bathroom and toilet, and running 
water within the dwelling 




















lroom;| 2 rooms | 3 rooms 4 rooms 
AUSTRALIA : | 
Melbourne 2 ——— 65.65 
Sydney 50.60 71.75 
AUSTRIA : | reaped 
Graz 29.35 54.90 
| 

CANADA: 

Halifax 46.75/68.75 | 69.20/ 91.20 
Montreal 37.60/55.20 | 65.25/ 82.85 
Ottawa 39.60/66.00 | 57.20/ 88.00 
Toronto 47.20/91.20 | 69.20/113.20 
Vancouver 70.40 88.00 
Winnipeg 68.95/ 90.95 
DENMARK : 

Copenhagen 

Unirep States: 

Chicago a 134.10 130.70 127.15 
Denver a 91.50 116.15 111.30 
Los Angeles a 96.35 116.60 147.40 
New Yorka 149.40 150.05 157.10 
Philadelphia a 121.00 127.40 132.65 
FRANCE : 

Lille 

Paris (Private ownership) 58.35/78.35 75.00/82.00 

GREAT BRITAIN : 

Birmingham b 49.75 
Bristol b 52.10? 
Glasgow 61.40? 

London ¢ 66.00 75.30 
Manchester and Salford 49.80 d 57.90 b 
Newcastle d 49.80 56.75 

HUNGARY : 

Budapest 64.65 88.60 119.75 

IRELAND: 

Cork 29.35 

Dublin: Flats 13.90 * 18.55 * 27.80 * 37.05 * 
Cottages 23.15 * 34.75 * 46.35 * 

Dundalk 

NEW ZEALAND: 

Auckland e 

Christchurch e 

Dunedin e 

Wellington e 

NETHERLANDS: 

Amsterdam 83.15 91.95 
Rotterdam 50.40 50.95 
Utrecht 41.55/59.65 

SWEDEN : 

Géteborg 59.40 v * 89.10 v * 
Malmé 59.40 v ¢ 79.20 v * 
Stockholm 79.20 v* 113.85 v * 

SwiItzZERLAND 
Basle 75.65 91.35 
Berne 88.35 125.85 
Zurich 90.00 110.00 

Cz ECHOSLOVAKIA : 

Prague 33.10 * 57.00 * 

UNtIon OF Soutn AFRICA: . ° 
Bloemfontein e 102.95 130.20 
Cape Towne 92.85 123.85 
Durban e 113.95 140.40 
East London e 108.75 130.95 
Kimberlev e 60.85 76.40 
Pietermaritzburg e 88.75 114.65 
Port Elizabeth e 90.45 125.05 
Pretoria e 122.20 153.20 
Witwatersrand e 127.25 151.05 

















5 rooms 


80.35 
83.40 


91.85/135.85 
70.05/ 92.05 
74.80/105.60 
91.65/135.65 
96.80 
91.65/135.65 


64.30 y 


153.55 
139.50 
172.50 
165.90 
119.70 


42.00 
100.00 


69.50 
67.20 ' 


89.20 
68.35 b 


174.55 
62.55 
47.90 


64.50 * 
62.95 * 
64.50 * 
86.05 * 


129.90 
60.25 
53.60/80.00 


112.35 
163.35 
135.00 


155.40 
162.10 
167.90 
153.80 

98.35 
135.45 
152.85 
182.80 
189.95 


| 








6 rooms 


94.75 
95.10 


105.30/149.30 
84.50/128.50 
88.00/132.00 
113.90/153.50 


101.20 
101.20/145.20 
87.90 v 


172.90 
150.90 
192.50 
203.70 
127.60 


79.00 * 
79.60 * 
86.40 * 
101.80 * 


154.70 
183.25 
183.35 
165.10 
116.20 
158.15 
167.60 
191.70 
192.50 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 
1936-1937 (continued) 





Country and town 


Standard B. Dwellings without private bathroom, with private toilet 
and running water within the dwelling 














1 room 2 rooms 3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms 6 rooms 
AUSTRIA : 
Graz 21.15 31.85 
Linz 38.15 50.60 
DENMARK : 
Copenhagen 25.25 y 42.302 54.45 vz 
FINLAND 
Helsinki 27.80 42.10 60.40 81.00 
FRANCE: 
Lille 22.00 28.00 34.00 42.00 
Paris: Private ownership 20.00 23.00/33.35 | 33.35/56.65 
Public Assistance 16.80 26.15 33.85 
Cheap dwellings 16.70 23.90 28.65 34.40 40.10 
GREAT Britain: 
Birmingham b 32.45 y 39.40 v 46.35 
Bristol b 34.75 45.15 
Glasgow 35.90 v 53.30 v 
Leeds b 24.30 y 32.45 y 42.85 y 48.65 y 
Londonc 48.65 y’ 59.05 y 7 68.35 79.90 
Manchester and Salford b 37.05 40.55 47.50 
Newcastle 33.60 v 47.50 52.10 
HUNGARY: | 
Budapest 32.45 v 51.70 » 74.30 v 91.00 v | 
IRELAND : 
Cork 25.10 * 22.80 * 21.25 ® 33.60 * 50.95 * 
Dublin: Flats 8.10 * 16.20? 24.30 ? 32.45 * | 
Cottages 20.85 * 31.25 * 41.70 * 
Dundalk 16.20/18.55 | 30.10/41.70 | 34.75/55.60 | 
NETHERLANDS : 
Amsterdam 39.00 59.75 70.15 77.95 99.75 
The Hague 40.00 46.80/51.95 | 50.95/64.45 | 65.45/70.15 
Rotterdam 31.20 44.15 49.35 55 64.45 
Utrecht 15.60/23.40 | 20.80/31.20 | 31.20/36.40 | 36.40/46.80 | 47.05/63.50 | 63.50/70.15 
POLAND : 
Lodz: Old houses 32.80 | 
Public Utility houses 24.60 36.90 
New houses 45.10 
Poznan: Old houses’® 24.60 
Public Utility houses 20.50 32.80 
New houses 32.80 
Warsaw : Old houses ” 42.65 
Public Utility houses 16.40 28.70 49.20 
New houses 65.60 
SWEDEN: 
Géteborg 59.40 a ¢ 89.10 2 * 
Malmé 59.40 x * 79.20 x * 
Stockholm 79.2024 113.852 
SwitZERLAND : 
Basle 55.65 71.00 81.65 
Berne 70.85 95.00 121.65 
Zurich 65.00 85.00 105.00 
YUGOSLAVIA : 
Beograd 40.00/50.00 60.00 
Ljubljana 40.00 50.00/60.00 
Zagreb 40.00/50.00 60.00 
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1936-1937 (continued) 


TABLE II. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 





Country and town 


Standard C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple dwelling houses: on the 
same floor) and running water within the dwelling or on the same floor 

















1 room 2 rooms | 3 rooms | 4 rooms 
AUSTRIA : 
Graz 8.80 18.75 25.60 
Linz 13.60 26.90 38.70 
DENMARK : 
Copenhagen 25.25 z 
ESTONIA: 
Tallinn 17.20 21.15 28.20 33.90 
FRANCE : 
Lille 12.00 20.00 25.00 29.00 
Paris: Private ownership 15.00/26.65 18.35/22 65 19.15/33.35 
GREAT BRITAIN : 
Birmingham b 32.45 2 39.40 z 
Glasgow 35.90 x 53.30 x 
Leeds b 24.30 x 32.45 2 42.85 z 
London ¢ 48.65 2’ 59.05 2? 
Newcastle 33.60 z 
HUNGARY : 
Budapest 32.45 x 51.70 z 74.30 x 
IRELAND : 
Dublin: Flats 6.95 * 13.90 20.85 * 
POLAND : 
Katowice ™ 5.75 12.30 21.30 
SWEDEN: 
Goteborg 38.50 » 66.00 v ** 
Malmé 33.00 v ** 55.00 v 18 
Stockholm 55.00 v ** 82.50 v ** 








59.00 


34.00 
23.80/40.85 


48.65 x 


91.00 z 








Country and town 


| Standard D. Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with toilet in yard 
and water supply in common outside the dwelling 


5 rooms | 6 rooms 








tc 





room 2 rooms 3 rooms 4 rooms 
—- : SNe 
ESTONIA : | 
Tallinn | 13.30 15.85 19.55 22.80 
FRANCE : | 
Lille 11.00 19.00 23.00 27.00 
IRELAND : | 
Cork 23.15 ™* 23.55 ** 39.00 * 39.00 
Dublin : Flats } 6.95 * 13.90 * 20.85 * 
POLAND : 
Katowice ™ 4.90 10.65 16.40 
Lodz: Old houses * 10.10 18.05 
New houses | 12.30 
Poznan: Old houses * | 8.20 13.10 ° 
New houses 9.85 
Warsaw : Old houses ” 11.50 20.10 
New houses 24.60 41.00 
SWEDEN : 
Goteborg 38,502** | 66.002" 
Malmé 33.00 x ™* 55.00 2 ** 
Stockholm 55.00 2 ™* 82.50 2 * 
YUGOSLAVIA: 
Beograd 30.00/40.00 | 45.00/50.00 
Ljubljana 20.00/30.00 | 40.00/50.00 
Zagreb 25.00/40.00 50.00 


5 rooms 
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TABLE III. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


DWELLINGS, 1936-1937 





MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS PER ROOM OF WORKERS’ 






































Standard A. Dwellings with private bathroom and toilet, and 
Country and town running water within the dwelling 
1 room | 2 rooms | 3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms 6 rooms 
—_ : = 

AUSTRALIA : } { 
Melbourne 16.40 16.05 { 15.80 
Sydney 17.95 16.70 15.85 

AUSTRIA : | 
Graz 14.70 18.30 | 

CANADA: j 
Halifax 15.60/22.90 | 17.30/22.80 | 18.35/27.15 | 17.55/24.90 
Montreal 12.55/18.40 | 16.30/20.70 | 14.00/18.40 | 14.10/21.40 
Ottawa 13.20/22.00 | 14.30/22.00 | 14.95/21.10 | 14.65/22.00 
Toronto 15.75/30.40 | 17. ey 30 | 18. —— a 19. 00/25. 60 
Vancouver 23.45 35 16.85 
Winnipeg | 17. 30/23. 75 | 18. sia". 15 | 16.35/24.20 

DENMARK : 
Copenhagen 12.85 y | 14.65 v 

UNITED STATEs : | 
Chicago a 43.55 31.80 30.70 | 28.80 
Denver a 38.70 27.85 27.90 | 25.15 
Los Angeles a 38.85 | 36.85 34.50 32.10 
New Yorka 50.00 39.25 33.20 33.95 
Philadelphia a 42.45 33.15 23.95 21.25 

FRANCE : | 
Lille 8.40 
Paris (Private ownership) 19.45/26.10 | 18.75/20.50 20.00 

GREAT BRITAIN: | 

Birmingham | 12.45 13.90 | 
Bristol b | 13.05 * 13.451 | 
Glasgow 20.45 ' 
London c 22.00 18.80 17.85 | 
Manchester and Salford 16.60 d 14.50 b 13.65 b | 
Newcastle d 16.60 14.20 

HuNGARY : 
Budapest 32.30 29.55 29.95 34.90 

IRELAND : { 
Cork 7.35 12.50 | 
Dublin: Flats 13.90 * 9.25 * 9.25 * 9.25 * 

Cottages 11.60 ? 11.60 * 11.60 * 
Dundalk 9.60 | 
NEW ZEALAND : 
Auckland e 12.90 * 13.15 * 
Christchurch e | 12.60 * 13.25 * 
Dunedin e ! 12.90 * 14.40 * 
Wellington e 17.20 * 16.95 * 

NETHERLANDS : 

Amsterdam 27.70 23.00 26.00 j 
Rotterdam 16.80 12.75 12.05 
Utrecht 10.40/14.90 | 10.70/16.00 

SweEpDEN : 

Géteborg 29.70 v* 29.70 v* 
Malmé 29.70 v* 26.40 v* 
Stockholm 39.60 v * 37.95 v* 

SwItTZERLAND : 

Basle 25.20 22.85 22.45 

Berne 29.45 31.45 32.65 

Zurich 30.00 27.50 27.00 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 

Prague 16.55 * 19.00 * 

UNION OF SoutH AFRIca: . . ? “ 
Bloemfontein e 34.30 32.55 31.10 25.80 
Cape Towne 30.95 30.95 32.40 30.55 
Durban e | 38.00 35.10 33.60 30.55 
East London e 36.25 32.75 30.75 27.50 
Kimberley e } 20.30 19.10 19.65 19.35 
Pietermaritzburg é 29.60 28.65 27.10 26.35 
Port Elizabeth e 30.15 31.25 30.55 | 27.95 
Pretoria e 40.75 38.30 36.55 j 31.95 
Witwatersrand e 42.40 37.75 38.00 (| 32.10 
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TABLE III. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS PER ROOM OF WORKERS’ 
DWELLINGS, 1936-1937 (continued) 





Country and town 


Standard B. Dwellings without private bathroom, with private toilet 
and running water within the dwelling 












































1 room 2 rooms 3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms 6 rooms 
| 
| | | 
AUSTRIA: | | 
Graz 10.55 10.60 | 
Linz | 19.10 16.85 
DENMARK : | 
Copenhagen 12.65 y 14.1002 13.60 v2 
FINLAND: 
Helsinki 27.80 21.05 20.15 20.25 | 
FRANCE : 
Lille 11.00 9.35 8.50 8.40 
Paris: Private ownership 10.00 8.35/11.10 | 8.35/14.15 
Public Assistance 8.40 8.70 4! 
Cheap dwellings 8.35 7.95 7.15 6.90 6.70 
Great BRITAIN : | 
Birmingham b } 10.80 y 9.85 v 9.25 
Bristol 6 | 8.70 9.05 
Glasgow 17.95 v 17.75 v 
Leeds b 12.15 y 10.80 y 10.70 y 9.75 y 
London ¢ 24.35 y’ 19.70 y’ 17.10 16.00 
Manchester and Salford 6 12.35 10.15 | 9.50 
Newcastle | 16.80 v 15.85 13.05 | 
| | 
HUNGARY : | 
Budapest | 16.25 ¢ 17.250 18.60% | 18.20 | 
IRELAND : } 
Cork 25.10 * 11.40* 7.10° 8.40 * 10.20 ° | 
Dublin : Flats 8.10 * 8.10 * 8.10? 8.10 * | 
Cottages 10.45 * 10.40 * 10.45 * } 
Dundalk 5.40/6.20 7.55/10.45 | 6.95/11.10 
NETHERLANDS : | 
Amsterdam 39.00 29.90 23.40 19.50 19.95 
The Hague 20.00 15.60/17.30 | 12.75/16.10 | 13.10/14.05 
Rotterdam 15.60 14.70 12.35 10.90 10.75 
Utrecht 15.60/23.40 | 10.40/15.60 | 10.40/12.15 | 9.10/11.70| 9.40/12.70 | 10.60/11.70 
POLAND : 
Lodz: Old houses ” 10.95 | 
Public Utility houses 12.30 12.30 | 
New houses 15.05 
Poznan: Old houses * 8.20 
Public Utility houses 10.25 10.95 
New houses 10.95 | 
Warsaw: Old houses ” j 14.20 
Public Utility houses 16.40 | 14.35 16.40 | 
New houses | 21.85 
| 
SWEDEN : | 
. ! ' i 
Goteborg | 29.7024) 29.702¢ 
Malmé 29.70 x * 26.40 x * 
Stockholm 39.60 z * 37.95 x ¢ 
SwitzERLAND 
Basle 18.55 17.75 16.35 | 
Berne 23.60 23.75 24.35 
Zurich 21.65 21.25 21.00 | 
YUGOSLAVIA : 
Beograd 40.00/50.00 30.00 
Ljubljana 40.00 25.00/30.00 
Zagreb 40.00/50.00| 30.00 | 
| 
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TABLE III. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS PER ROOM OF WORKERS’ 
DWELLINGS, 1986-1937 (continued) 





Country and town 


Standard C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple dwelling 
houses : on the same floor) and running water within the dwelling 


or on the same floor 





1 room | 2 rooms 


3 rooms | 4 rooms | 5 rooms 6 rooms 





AUSTRIA: 
Graz 
Linz 





DENMARK : 
| Copenhagen 


ESTONIA: 
Tallinn 


FRANCE: 
Lille 


GREAT BRITAIN : 
Birmingham }b 
Glasgow 
Leeds b 
London c 
Newcastle 





HUNGARY : 
Budapest 


Dublin: Flats 


PoLAND : 
Katowice ™ 


SweEDEN : 
Goteborg 
Malmé 
Stockholm 


| 
} 
IRELAND: 
| 
| 


Paris (Private ownership) 


| 
| 
| 





8.80 9.40 8.55 | 
13.60 | 13.45 12.90 
12.65 2 
17.20 | 10.55 9.40 8.45 
12.00 | 10.00 8.35 | 7.25 
7.50/13.35 | 6.10/7.55 | 4.80/8.35 | 4. 
| 
| 
10.80y | 9.852 
17.952 | 17.752 
12152 | 10.802 | 10.702 
24.35y?) 19.70y7 
16.80 z 
| 16252 | 17.252 | 18.602 
6.95*| 6.95 6.95 * 
5.75 6.15 7.10 
| 19.250] 22.000 
| 16.500%| 15.3503 
| 27.500%| 27.500" 














11.80 
6.80 
75/8.15 

9.75 z 


18.20 z 














Country and town 


ESTONIA: 
Tallinn 


FRANCE : 
Lille 


IRELAND: 
Cork 
Dublin: Flats 


POLAND : 
Katowice ™ 
Lodz: Old houses * 
New houses 
Old houses * 
New houses 
Warsaw: Old houses *° 
| New houses 


Poznan : 


SWEDEN : 
Géteborg 
Malmé 
Stockholm 


YUGOSLAVIA : 
Beograd 
Ljubljana 
Zagreb 


Standard D. 


Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with 


toilet in yard and water supply in common outside the dwelling 





| 
3 rooms |4 rooms 5 rooms|6 rooms 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 











| 
1 room 2 rooms 
| a l 
| 
13.30 | 7.95 | 6.50 5.70 
| 
11.00 9.50 7.65 6.75 6.40 
23.15% | 11.80% | 13.00% | 9.75 | 11.10 
6.95? | 6.95? | 6.95 * | 
| | 
490 | 5.35 | 5.45 
10.10 | 9.00 | 
12.30 | 
820 | 6.55 
9.85 
11.50 | 10.05 | 
24.60 | 20.50 | 
| 
|} 19.2527 22.002% 
16.50 2 * 15.35 2? | 
27.50 x ™* 27.502 | 
30.00/40.00 | 22.50/25.00 | 
20.00/30.00 | 20.00/25.00 
25.00/40.00 | 25.00 | 
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TABLE IV. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS PER SQUARE METRE 


OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 1936-19387 


















































Standard A. Dwellings with private bathroom and toilet, and 
Seentet eed tin running water within the dwelling 
1 room; 2 rooms 3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms | 6 rooms 
| | | 
AUSTRIA : 
Graz 1.10 
CANADA : 
Halifax | | 1.45/2.15 | 1.40/2.00 
Montreal | 1.45/1.90 | 1.45/2.20 
Ottawa | | | 1.55/2.15 1.45/2.20 
Toronto | | 1.95/2.90 | 2.05/2.75 
Vancouver | | 2.20 1.90 
Winnipeg | | 2.10/3.05 | 1.90/2.70 
Great Britain : | | 
Birmingham 0 | | 1.05 110 | 
Bristol b | | 140? 1.10 
Glasgow | a4or | 
London c 1.70 | 1.60 1.50 
Manchester and Salford 1.25 d | 1.25 b 1.20 b | 
Newcastle d 1.25 1.20 | 
IRELAND : | 
Dublin : | | 
Flats 0.75 * 0.70% | 0.75? 0.80 ? 
Cottages 1.00 * | 0.85 * 1.00 * 
Cork 0.45 0.75 = | 
| 
NETHERLANDS : | 
Amsterdam 2.60 2.20 2.10 
Rotterdam 1.65 1.35 1.55 | 
Utrecht 1.05-1.25 1.10/1.30 
SWEDEN : 
Stockholm 2.30 * 2.05 v * 
SWITZERLAND : | 
Zurich 2.00 1.95 1.95 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 


Prague 
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TABLE IV. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS PER SQUARE METRE 
OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 1936-1937 (continued) 





Standard B. Dwellings without private bathroom, with private toilet 
and running water within the dwelling 
Country and town 





3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms 





AUSTRIA: 
Graz 





FINLAND: 
Helsinki 





FRANCE: 

Paris : 
Public Assistance 
Cheap dwellings 





GREAT BRITAIN: 
Birmingham 6} 
Bristol 6 
Glasgow 
Leeds b 


Newcastle 


IRELAND : 


Cork “ . le 0.60 * 
Dublin : 
Flats 4S .6 Ox 0.65 ? 
Cottages 8! ‘ 0.80 ?# 
Dundalk } 0.50/0.65 





NETHERLANDS : 
Amsterdam 
The Hague F ‘ 
Rotterdam } j . AE 1.25 
Utrecht 1.00/1.20 -20/1. -50/1. .05/1. 1.10/0.95 


POLAND: 


Lodz: 
Old houses 
Public Utility houses 
New houses 
Warsaw: 
Old houses * 
Public Utility houses 
New houses 











SWEDEN: 
Stockholm 


SWITZERLAND : 
Zurich 





YUGOSLAVIA : 





Beograd 
Ljubljana 
Zagreb 
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TABLE IV. MONTHLY RENT IN SWISS FRANCS PER SQUARE METRE 
OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS, 1936-1937 (continued) 





—— : 
Standard C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple dwelling | 
houses : on the same floor) and running water within the dwelling | 


Country and town or on the same floor 





l room | 2 rooms | 3 rooms | 4 rooms | 5 rooms 6 rooms 








AUSTRIA : 


Graz | 


ESTONIA: 
Tallinn . ’ | 0.60 
} 
| 
| 


GREAT BRITAIN : 
Birmingham 6 0.85 x 
Glasgow a 
Leeds b 0.852 | 0.754 
London ¢ 3.3 | 
Newcastle 





IRELAND : 
Dublin: Flats 


POLAND: 
Katowice ™ 








SWEDEN : 
Stockholm 1.80 9 "1 1.60 9" 














Standard D. Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with 
toilet in yard and water supply in common outside the 
dwelling 





¥ ae l 
1 room 2 rooms 3 rooms |4 rooms|5 rooms|6 rooms 





ESTONIA: 
Tallinn 


IRELAND : 


Cork i mt 0.90 0.85 
Dublin: Flats 


POLAND: 
Katowice ™ 
Lodz: 

Old houses ** 

New houses 
Warsaw : 

Old houses * 

New houses 











YUGOSLAVIA: 
Beograd 
Ljubljana 
Zagreb 
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TABLE V. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS 





TOTAL AREA IN SQUARE METRES OF THE LIVING ROOMS 





Standard A. Dwellings with oe oe - and toilet, and running water within | 
t 











welling 
_— 
Country and town P | 
— Sources of the | 
1 2 3 ‘4 5 6 - data and num-| 
room rooms rooms rooms rooms rooms | Measure- | >*F hep 
ment( M) jovere 
. ae 
AUSTRIA: 
Graz 51.00 E 
CANADA: 
Halifax 62.71 74.32 E Real Estate Agents 
Montreal 48.77 58.06 E Id. 
Ottawa 48.77 60.39 E Id. 
Toronto 46.45 55.74 E Id. 
Vancouver 44.13 53.42 E Id. 
Winnipeg 44.13 53.42 E Id. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Birmingham 6 47.56 61.96 M Enquiry 
Bristol b 47.38! 60.66 * M Id. 
Glasgow 43.38 M Id. 
London c 39.11 47.19 58.53 M Id. 
Manchester and Salford 39.67 d 46.17 b 56.20 b M Id. 
Newcastle d 40.41 47.01 M Id. 
IRELAND : 
Cork 66.89 83.61 M Corp. owned 
Dublin : 262 
Flats 18.58* 26.66 * 37.07 * 46.17? E Plans-Type 
Cottages 22.76 * 40.41 * 47.19 * E Id. 
NETHERLANDS: 
Amsterdam 32.00 42.00 62.00 M [Enquiry 6.000" 
Rotterdam 30.50 37.80 38.60 M Enquiry 
Utrecht 38.70/47.30 | #8-40/61.60 E Plans 
SWEDEN : 
Stockholm 34.20 ¥* 55.30 v * M 9.900 ** 
SwiItZERLAND : 
Zurich 45.00 57.00 70.00 E Experts — 25 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Prague 35.00/45.00 | 55.00/65.00 M Enquiry — 620 






































Londc 
Mancl 


Newes 











Pub. | 
New 1} 


SWEDE 
Stockho 


Switz: 
Zurich 


Yuaos: 
Beograd 
Ljubljar 
Zagreb 








ithin 
| 


—_ 
| 

8 of the | 
nd num- 
dwellings! 
yered =| 
| 

| 


| 


\quiry 
Id. 


. owned 
262 


ns-Type 
Id. 


ry 6.000" 
quiry 
lans 


900 * 


rts — 25 


iry — 620 
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TABLE V. TOTAL AREA IN SQUARE METRES OF THE LIVING ROOMS OF WORKERS’ 
DWELLINGS (continued) 
































Standard B. Dwellings without private bathroom, with private toilet and running water within 
the dwelling 
Country PS 
and town Estimate | Sources of 
E the date and 
1 room 2 rooms 3 rooms 4 rooms 5 rooms 6 rooms | or Meas- | number of 
urement | dwellings 
covered 
AUSTRIA : 
Graz 35.00 51.00 E 
FINLAND : 
Helsinki 19.70 35.90 55.10 M 97 
FRANCE: 
Paris : 
Publ. Assistance 25.00 40.00 55.00 E 
Cheap dwellings 25.00 35.00 45.00 54.00 63.00 E 
GREAT 
BRITAIN : 
Birmingham } 37.90 y 47.38 v 57.69 M Enquiry 
Bristol b 43.94 53.42 M Id. 
Glasgow 29.17 v 37.16 v M Id. 
Leeds b 28.06 y 35.95 y 51.10 y 65.87 y M Id. 
London ¢ 21.92y’| 30.94y"| 39.02 48.59 M Id. 
Manchester and 
Salford 6 31.12 44.13 58.25 M Id. 
Newcastle 28.71 v 40.04 49.89 M Id. 
IRELAND : 
Cork 14.21 * 24.25 * 42.64 * 56.02 * 66.05 * E Contracts 34 
Corp. owned 1,772 
Dublin : 
Flats &Cottages 18.58 * 24.53 * 43.57 * 50.91 * E Plans-Type 
Dundalk 62.43 82.50 
NETHERLANDS : 
Amsterdam 22.00 28.00 32.00 40.00 56.00 M Enq.-6,000"* 
The Hague 40.00 38.00/39.00 | 50.00/57.00 | 63.00-69.00 M 
Rotterdam 20.50 29.00 34.50 40.00 52.50 M 
Utrecht 15.84/19.36 | 17.60/22.00 | 21.00/33.60 , 34.40/43.00 | 44.00/57.20 | 58.50/72.00 E Plans 
POLAND : 
Lodz : 
Old houses * 50.00 M-E 
Pulic Utility Manic. Inst. of 
houses 35.00 50.00 a Public Utility 
New houses 45.00 ” 
Warsaw : 
Old houses * 50.00 »” 
Pub. Ut. houses 20.00 35.00 55.00 : Inst. of Public Util. 
New houses 45.00 mn Enquiry 
SWEDEN : 
Stockholm 34.2024} 55.3024 M 9,900 ™* 
SwitZERLAND : 
Zurich 45.00 57.00 70.00 E Experts 25 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Beograd 18.00/25.00 | 34.00/42.00 E 
Ljubljana 25.00/32.00 | 34.00/48.00 KE 
Zagreb 21.00/29.00 | 34.00/46.00 E 
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TABLE V. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


OF WORKERS’ DWELLINGS (continued) 





TOTAL AREA IN SQUARE METRES OF THE LIVING ROOMS 






























































Standard C. Dwellings with shared toilet (in multiple dwelling houses: on the 
same floor) and running water within the dwelling or on the same floor 
: ; : = l 
Country and town Estimate | Sources of | 
(E) the data and 
} 1 room | 2 rooms | 3 rooms | 4 rooms | 5 rooms |6 rooms or number of | 
} | Measure- dwellings | 
| ment (M) covered 
| | 
| | | | | | 
AUSTRIA: 
Graz 20.00 | 35.00 | 51.00 | | E | 
| | | 
FSTonia: | | 
| ‘. | | | 
| Tallinn 21.57 | 27.25 | 37.06 | 47. 102.35 | M | 817 
GREAT BRITAIN ; | | | 
Birmingham b | 37.90 x 47.3 | M as tad | 
| Glasgow 29.172 | 37.162 M | 
Leeds b | 28.06 x | 35.952 | 51.102 65.87 2 | M } 
London c¢ 21.9227! 30.942 | } } M } 
Newcastle 28.71 x | | M it 
IRELAND : | | 
| Dublin : Flats 18.587) 24.53% | 43.57% | | E | Plans-Type | 
| | | 
| POLAND : | | 
| Katowice * | 17.00 | 30.00 | 50.00 | E | Enquiry 
} | | | | q 
} } 
| SwEDEN: } | 
Stockholm | 30.70 v a 50.80 v M 9,900 ** 
| } | 
| | | | | 
| Standard D. Dwellings in multiple dwelling houses with toilet in yard and 
| water supply in common outside the dwelling 
. ] iieaithal a 
Country and town Z | | | ~_— Sources of 
| | aa the data 
1 room 2 rooms |3 rooms/|4 rooms|5 rooms !|6 rooms| a and number 
| Meas- BRS 
| of dwellings 
| urement tow 
| (M) | covered 
| | | | 
ESTONIA: | | 
Tallinn 18.35 25.15 35.24 | 5 M 305 
} | | 
IRELAND : | | 
Cork | 17.56 23.41 | 34.28 39} | 66.89 | E Contracts 379 
Dublin : Flats 18.58 ? 24.53? | 43.57 *) | E Plans-Type 
| 
POLAND: 
Katowice " 17.00 | 30.00 | 50.00 | E Enquiry 
Lodz: Old houses™| 19.00 | 28.00 | | M-E 
New houses 15.00 | | M-E 
Warsaw : Old houses '* | 18.00 28.00 | | | M-E 4 
New houses 15.00 | 25.00 | | M-I Enquiry 
| 
| | 
YUGOSLAVIA: | | | | 
| | 
Beograd 20.00/25. 00 | 34.00/37.00 | E 
Ljubljana 21.00/25.00 | 33.00/37.00 | E 
Zagreb 21.00/25.00 | 34.00/37.09 | E 

















of | 
of 


e | 








(a) Based on samples of all dwellings of which the 


{b) 
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(d) 
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) 
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Nores to TaB.es I-V 


. 


* quality "’ falls predominantly into Standard A. 
It is probable that a high percentage of the wage earners have this or a higher standard. 
In New York and Chicago, the predominant type of dwelling is the multiple dwelling house, 
while in the other cities the family house containing one or a few families is predominant. 


Single family dwellings (in rows). 
Dwellings mostly separate houses but including some tenements or flats. 
Dwellings either in flats or in houses. 
Data referring to all dwellings which may also be taken as representative of workers’ dwellings, 
the workers’ housing standard not being very different from those of the rest of the population. 
The dwellings are chiefly single family houses consisting of a single floor, often of the 
“ bungalow ”’ type, with a small garden. 
A certain proportion of the dwellings is of a lower standard. 
A certain proportion of the dwellings is of a higher standard. 
Ap important proportion of the dwellings is of a lower standard. 
The data are those given in the I.L.O. enquiry of 1935. 


A kitchenette or scullery, of an area varying between 2 to 5 sq. metres, is not included in 
the number of rooms. 

A kitchenette which can be used only for cooking food, of an area varying between 7 to 
8 sq. metres, is usually included in the number of rooms. 

Dwellings with central heating. 

Average rents weighted according to number of dwellings covered and those not covered 
by the Act protecting tenants. 

The kitchen usually intended for use exclusively by coloured servants is not included in the 
number of rooms. 


The dwellings in the lower standard are usually parts of houses (two-family houses) not 
structurally divided, the families concerned sharing the w.c. of the house and frequently 
sharing the water supply. 

Privately owned property, the rents of which were not effectively controlled by the legislation 
enacted during the Great War. 

Privately owned property, the rents of which are largely influenced by the rent charged 
for Corporation houses. 

Dwellings in old tenements covered by the Act protecting tenants. 

Tenement dwellings built by mining or industrial undertakings. 

Dwellings without central heating. 


Large houses in privately owned property, now let in one, two or three roomed lots for 
which the law has failed to control the rents. 


Total number of dwellings of the different standards covered in the enquiry. 
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Committee attached to the Employment Exchanges and from the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Committees established by the Local Education Authorities. To ensure that 
a wise choice of occupation is made, the advice of those who have knowledge of 
employment conditions is needed, and in addition the co-operation of parents and 
teachers. 


INDIA 
HYDERABAD 


Report on Vocational Education in Hyderabad State. By A. Ansotr. Hyderabad, 
Deccan, Government Central Press, 1938. 93 pp. 


A survey of the existing organisation for vocational education in Hyderabad 
State (area : 82,698 square miles ; population : 14,500,000 ; employees in factories, 
mines, and railway undertakings : 58,500) with recommendation for its develop- 
ment, including the outline of a plan. The author, formerly Chief Inspector of 
Technical Schools in England, who previously carried out with another expert a 
similar survey in some of the Indian Provinces at the request of the Government 
of India, reaches the conclusion that an efficient scheme of technical education is 
urgently needed, since industry in the State is still largely dependent on the skill 
and enterprise of men who have been trained outside it notwithstanding the pro- 
gress made in the provision of educational facilities in recent years. A notable 
feature of the recommendation is that the cost of the scheme should be met for the 
greater part by levying a special tax on industry. It is suggested that each of the 
nearly 500 factories in the State should pay a contribution of two rupees a year for 
each employee, whether man or woman, on its register. In addition, every Govern- 
ment undertaking and every contractor working for the Government should be 
subject to the same levy. The author is inclined to think that it would probably 
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help to reconcile industrial undertakings to the tax if every employer subject to it 
were permitted to send his promising young employees for part-time instruction 
during the day without payment of fees. 


NETHERLANDS 

Commissie van Advies dienst kleine Boerenbedrijven. Rapport over den Social- 
economischen Toestand der kleine Boerenbedrijven in Nederland gevolgd door voor- 
stellen ter verbetering van den bestaanden toestand. The Hague, 1937. 447 pp., 


diagrams, tables, maps. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Committee of Inquiry into Taxi and Town Carrier Businesses. Report. Welling- 
ton 1937. 60 pp. 

This report analyses fully conditions prevailing in the taxi-cab industry in New 
Zealand. It gives illustrations of the long hours of duty and the irregularity of 
earnings, and provides interesting figures on the proportion of travelling time to 
hours of presence. It also examines the conditions under which the drivers hire 
or acquire their vehicles. Among other recommendations it suggests that taxi 
services should be brought under the provisions of the Transport Licensing Act, 
and that uniformity of working conditions, wages, and hours, should be effected 
by industrial award as a condition of the licence. The conditions obtaining in the 
town carrying business are also examined and similar recommendations made. 


RHODESIA (SOUTHERN) 

Report of the Chief Native Commissioner and Secretary for Native Affairs for the 
Year 1937. Salisbury, 1938. 45 pp. 

This report contains some interesting labour information. It records an average 
number of 243,686 Natives in employment in 1937, of whom 149,040 were from 
abroad ; it also states that there is something approaching a scramble for labour 
and that if these conditions continue it is probable that there may be serious results. 


SWITZERLAND 

Eidgenéssisches Volkswirtschaftsdepartment. Preisbildungskommission. Kartelle 
und kartellartige Abmachungen in der schweizerischen Wirtschaft. Heft I, behandelnd 
die Wirtschaftszweige : I. Teil: Steine und Erden. II. Teil: Holz und Glas. Il. 
Teil : Papier und Pappe. Veréffentlichung Nr. 16. Sonderheft 27 der Volkswirt- 
schaft. 55 pp. Heft Il, behandelnd die Wirtschaftszweige : IV. Teil : H/erstellung 
von Lebens- und Genussmitteln (ohne Urproduktion). V. Teil: Bekleidungsgewerbe 
und Konfektion (unter Einschluss des einschligigen Handels). VI. Teil: Leder, 
Kautschuk, Bédenbelige. Veréffentlichung Nr. 19. Sonderheft 31 der Volks- 
wirtschaft. 72 pp. Berne, 1937 and 1938. 

This work, which is published by the Federal Committee for the study of prices 
of the Swiss Federal Department of National Economy, deals with the question of 
cartels in a number of industries : stone and earth, wood and glass, and paper and 
cardboard (Vol. I); the food industry, clothing (including retail trade), leather, 
rubber, and carpets and linoleum (Vol. II). It describes the growing movement in 
favour of economic agreements of every kind in Switzerland, and shows their 
effects on the market. In addition to cartels which are well developed and organised 
on carefully elaborated contractual bases (as in the case of millers, brewers, and 
chocolate manufacturers), there exist in Switzerland simple agreements concerning 
prices, and “ gentlemen’s agreements ’’, but it should be noted that these agree- 
ments, though not based on any strong organisation, often exercise on the market 
as important an influence as the powerfully constituted cartels. 


ZURICH 
Statistisches Bureau. Betriebe und Unternehmungen des Detailhandels mit 
Lebensmitteln im Kanton Ziirich. Ergebnisse einer Betriebszihlung vom 15. Oktober 
1934, Statistische Mitteilungen des Kantons Ziirich, Nr. 187. Zurich, 1936. 


73 pp. 
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A review of achievements in training for public service occupations in the 
United States and of the provisions of the George-Deen Act relating to the pro- 
motion of vocational education in this field. The pamphlet includes an outline 
of effective procedure in developing training programmes and an indication of means 
of utilising Federal, State and local trade and industrial education agencies to 
assist in the organisation of vocational training programmes for public service 
occupations. 
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30 cents. 


This study was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1935, in an 
attempt to present a factual estimate of the extent of the various types of employer- 
employee dealings and of the characteristics of company unions. The date of the 
study should be noted. It describes the situation at the end of the N.R.A. period. 
The study of a representative group of 126 company unions showed that their 
establishment was most frequently due to the pressure of trade union activity, 
in the form either of organisation drives or strikes in the trade, or in the vicinity ; 
few were set up in the absence of such external influences. The company unions 
studied had been most successful in the field of health and safety wo:k. About 
two-thirds had made some attempts at adjusting individual grievances. Company 
unions were less effective in handling other matters, although a small number had 
engaged in a procedure approximating to negotiation, which in some cases had 
resulted in wage increase. A study of the internal structure and strength of these 
organisations, however, leads to the conclusion that their aggressiveness was due 
to the activity of trade union members within the company union, or to encourage- 
ment by a management favourably inclined towards the idea of a vigorous union 
of its own employees but independent of outside affiliation. The information given 
in the book is supplemented by many appendixes, tables, and charts. 
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National Resources Committee. The Future of State Planning. A Report to 
the Advisory Committee by the State Planning Review Group. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1988. vir + 117 pp. 25 cents. 

This report presents findings and recommendations concerning the future of 
planning activities in the different States. Considerable progress has been made 
in this direction since 1933, and Planning Boards now exist in 45 States and in the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska. A detailed description is given of the 
development and present position of State planning, of the functions of State 
Planning Boards, of the place of the Planning Board in the governmental structure, 
and of the relations between the National Resources Committee and State Planning 
Boards. 


Resettlement Administration. Co-operation. Supplement. Co-operative Work 
for Women. Washington. 22 pp., typescript. 


Social Security Board. Second Annual Report. Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1937. 
With supplementary data for 1 July 1937 to 31 October 1937. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. x1 + 205 pp. 30 cents. 

A summary of this report appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 6, 9 May 1938, pages 151-155. x 


Works Progress Administration. An Exhibition of Selected Skills of the Un- 
employed as demonstrated on Non-Construction Projects, 10-31 January 1938 in the 
United States National Museum. Typescript. 


ILLINOIS 


National Youth Administration. Furniture Industry (Revised). Occupational 
Information. Research Report No. 22. Chicago, 1938. 38 pp. 


—— Nursing (Revised). Occupational Information. Research Report No. 18. 
Chicago, 1938. 23 pp., typescript. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Actuarial Society of America and Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 
Occupational Study 1937. New York, 1938. 95 pp. 


This report f& a sequel to the Joint Occupation Study published in 1928. The 
classes investigated are chiefly those for which inconclusive results were obtained 
in 1928. Other classes have been included which are of special interest arising 
from recent technological changes. The data which served as a basis for research 
are the policies issued during the years 1925-1935, after medical examination, by 
thirteen big American insurance companies. The enquiry bore on approximately 
493,000 policy holders, the average duration of exposure being 3.8 years, and 
the total number of deaths about 10,700. 


Ayrout, Henry Habib. Moeurs et coutumes des fellahs. Preface by André ALLrx. 
Collection d’études, de documents et de témoignages pour servir 4 histoire de notre 
temps. Paris, Payot, 1938. x + 191 pp., illustr. 25 frs. 


The author, who has a thorough knowledge of the life of the Egyptian fellah, 
makes use principally of his own observations and of data which he has collected. 
After outlining the economic, social and political structure of Egypt, he describes 
in detail the work, the physical character, the habitation, the family, the feelings, 
and the life, of the fellah. The conclusion reached is that the fellah lives in a state 
of material and moral destitution. ‘In sum’’, the author says, “ there is a lack 
of civilisation and a lack of education, and, among those who might uplift the 
fellaheen, misunderstanding or lack of adaptability, often contempt or indiffe- 
rence ; there is the trouble.’ The task that lies before the Egyptian élite, he adds, 
is that of raising the intellectual level and the standard of living of the fellah. 
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Balas, Karoly. A vdsdrideré és a gazdasdgi szabadsdg dsszefiiggései. Budapest, 
Magyar Tudomanyos Akadémia, 1938. 23 pp. 

The author maintains the thesis that the purchasing power of a society depends 
on economic freedom—that is to say, on the preservation of property rights and 
freedom of trade. 


Berthault, Pierre. Les caractéres économiques de l’agriculture indigéne. Con- 
férence aux agents techniques des sociétés indigénes de prévoyance (coopératives 
de blé). Algiers, Typo-Litho et Jules Carbonel réunies, 1938. 20 pp. 

Despite its succinct form, this study, by an agricultural engineer who is professor 
at the Agricultural Institute of Algeria, sets out clearly the problems connected 
with Native agriculture in that country, particularly in the sphere of labour. The 
author deals in turn with Native production, the law relating to Native property, 
which is largely inspired by Mohammedan law, and its influence on agricultural 
credit and the general rural economy, the economic aspects of Native property, 
including the problems of the distribution of land, the composition of the rural 
population, farming and employment contracts, and farming methods. 


Blacker, C. P., and Glass, D. V. The Future of our Population ? London, Popu- 
lation Investigation Committee. 30 pp. 6d. 

The object of this pamphlet is to draw public attention to the efforts made by 
the Population Investigation Committee to improve methods of detailed statistical 
analysis with a view to estimating the future evolution of population in Great 
Britain. It contains a vivid account of the importance of the factors governing 
present demographic trends in England and Wales, and in particular the decline 
of the birth-rate. 


Bonvoisin, M. G. La dénatalité : ses causes, ses remédes. Paris, Edition sociale 
francaise. 24 pp. 
The author, who is Director of the French National Federation of Equalisation 


Funds, gives in this pamphlet a short survey of the problem of the declining birth- 
rate in France. He describes in particular the influence of family allowances on the 
birth-rate. 


Brandt, Artur. Die gewerbliche Frauenarbeit. Dresden, Deutsches Hygiene- 
Museum, 1937. 37 pp., illustr. 

This study on women in industry considered from the medical standpoint 
is a reprint of a work entitled Arbeitsschutz und Gesundheitsfiihrung (cf. Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, May 1988, page 687). It contains an 
account of women’s work throughout the ages and of the position of women in 
industry. Attention is drawn to the relation between the increasing employment 
of women and the decline of the birth-rate. The differences between the constitu- 
tion of men and that of women are deseribed, as well as the effects of industrial 
work on the female organism, in particular those of unhealthy trades and the 
transport of heavy loads. A chapter is devoted to the effects of industrial work on 
mothers and expectant mothers. Legislative measures relating to the protection 
of women workers are summarised, and the author suggests various complementary 
provisions and amendments. 


Boutboul, André. Le statut de la propriété fonciére non immatriculée en Tunisie. 
Thése soutenue devant la Faculté de droit de l’Université de Lyon. Lyons, Bosc 
Fréres, M. et L. Riou, 1937. 128 pp. 


Bresciani-Turroni, C. Les travaux publics en Allemagne comme moyen de lutte 
contre le chémage. Extrait de L’ Egypte contemporaine, revue de la Société royale 
d’économie politique, de statistique et de législation, t. XXVIII, pages 347-381. 
Cairo, Imprimerie nationale, 1937. 


Breton, J. P. Guide des employeurs et travailleurs agricoles. La Terre. Encyclo- 
pédie paysanne dirigée par J. Le Roy Lapurie. Paris, Flammarion, 1937. 125 pp. 
8.50 frs. 
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Brill, Jeanette G., and Payne, E. George. The Adolescent Court and Crime Preven- 
tion. New York, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1938. x11 + 230 pp. 


Calabrese, Donato Miani. Sul metodo di costruzione degli indici di gravita nel 
campo degli infortuni sul lavoro. Reprinted from the Rendiconto della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze Fisiche e Matematiche della Societa Reale di Napoli, Series 4, Vol. VI, 
1937. Naples, 1937. 11 pp. 


After outlining the notion of an index of severity in the field of industrial acci- 
dents, the author examines the formula usually employed to define it. He then 
suggests a new formula. Theoretical considerations are followed by a practical 
application in which the index of severity is calculated by applying first the usual 
formula, and secondly the corrected formula. 


Caunes, Magdeleine. Des mesures juridiques propres a faciliter la présence de 
la mére au foyer ouvrier. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. 
Faculté de droit. Paris, A. Pedone, 1938. 212 pp. 


Among the French legal measures which she considers appropriate for facilitating 
the presence of the mother in the home, the author examines family allowances, 
social insurance, and pensions for widows with dependent children. She examines 
in particular the system of differentiated family allowances and advocates their 
generalisation. With regard to social insurance, she considers the grant to the 
wife of an insured worker of nursing benefits, and suggests a reconstruction of the 
question of a special insurance scheme for wives who are not wage earners. Lastly, 
she favours the institution of a pension scheme for widows with dependent children. 


Centre d'études corporatives maritimes. Questions sociales maritimes a l’étranger. 
Ebauches. Le Havre. 56 pp. 10 frs. 


Contains a full account of the “ day of study ’’ held by the “ Centre d’études 
corporatives ’’, 21 November 1937. At this meeting reports on the following sub- 
jects were discussed : (1) wages, hours of work, and holidays with pay, of seamen 
in the principal maritime countries other than France (Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, the United States, and the U.S.S.R.) ; 
(2) living conditions on board ship (accommodation and food), particularly in 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, and the 
U.S.S.R. ; (3) organisations for the protection of seamen on shore, in particular 
the British and Scandinavian institutions and the international Catholic organisa- 
tion of missions to seamen known as the A.M.I.C. ( Apostolatus Maris Internationale 
Concilium). These reports, in which reference is made to the work of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in connection with maritime questions, contain information 
of real interest, particularly concerning the living conditions of seamen on board 
ship and on shore. 


Clark, Harold F. With the assistance of Mervyn Crosaucu, Ph.D., Wilbur I. 
Goocu, Ph.D., Byrne J. Horton, M.A. and Rosemary N. Kutak, M.A. Life 
Earnings in Selected Occupations in the United States. New York, London, Harper, 
1937. xx + 408 pp. 


Colean, Miles L. Can America Build Houses ? Public Affairs Pamphlets 
No. 19. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1938. 31 pp., diagrams. 10 cents. 


Comité central industriel de Belgique. Note sur le projet de loi instituant l’assu- 
rance-chémage obligatoire. Reprinted from the Bulletin du Comité central industriel, 
4 May 1938. Brussels, 1938. 32 pp. 

Criticism by the Belgian Central Industrial Council of the Bill now before the 
Belgian Parliament designed to make unemployment insurance compulsory in 
Belgium. This criticism does not preclude the acceptance by the Belgian employers’ 
organisation of the principle of compulsory insurance. 
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Cornez, Emile. Les pensions de vieillesse. Exposé et commentaire pratique de 
la loi du 15 décembre 1937 et des arrétés @exécution. Vol. 1. 132 pp. Vol. II. 258 pp. 
Brussels, Editions “ Labor’. 40 frs. 


The Belgian law relating to old-age pensions constitutes a complex but well- 
constructed whole, occupying an extremely important place in the social legisla- 
tion of the country. The aim of Mr. Cornez’s work is to explain its economic basis 
and its provisions, and to justify its scope, in part by reference to the history and 
development of pension legislation. The connection between the general system 
of social insurance against old age and death and the special systems applicable 
to certain classes of workers—miners, seamen, and salaried employees—is carefully 
described, the points at which the provisions of the special and those of the general 
systems cease to correspond being clearly defined. A special chapter is devoted to 
the position of foreigners in the light of Belgian legislation and the international 
Conventions relating to the subject. Reference to the contents of the work is faci- 
litated by the inclusion of methodical indexes. 


Durant, Henry. The Problem of Leisure. London, George Routledge, 1938. 
1x + 276 pp. 

The first two parts of this work, which deal chiefly with general considerations 
contain some numerical data relating to the different forms of utilisation of workers’ 
spare time and the proportion of family budgets devoted to recreation. The third 
part deals with certain forms of amusement, in particular the cinema. The author 
gives information on its development, not only in England but also in other coun- 
tries. A section devoted to football contains interesting data on the number of 
spectators and the amounts paid as admission fees at matches. A section on racing 
and gambling contains striking figures relating to this form of utilisation of spare 
time, which absorbs a considerable part of the resources available for workers’ 
recreation. In the fourth part, the author describes in detail recreational organisa- 
tions, which have been developed extensively in Great Britain. He gives a brief 
survey of open-air recreation, broadcasting, and recreational organisations for 
adults (chiefly devoted to adult and workers’ education). In his conclusions, the 
author advocates further development by public authorities of recreational and 
cultural amenities through the powers granted them under the Physical Training 
and Recreation Act of 1937, and recommends that new forms of recreational 
activities corresponding to present needs should be encouraged. The book includes 
a copious bibliography. 


Explorations in Economics. Notes and Essays contributed in honour of F. W. 
Taussig. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 1936. x1 + 539 pp. 


Fédération nationale des coopératives de consommation. apport du Conseil 
d@ administration de la F.N.C.C. au Congrés national d’ Avignon, 26-29 mai 1938. 
Paris, 1988. 140 pp. 


Ferguson, John M. Landmarks of Economic Thought. New York, London, 
Toronto, Longmans Green, 1938. vir + 295 pp. $2. 


Fernegg, Dr. Rudolf. Handbuch des Arbeitsrechtes. Tschechoslowakische Gesetze- 
Rolandausgabe. Prague, Morawitz, 1938. 

This handbook of Czechoslovak labour legislation contains the different laws 
and regulations arranged according to subject, followed by a statement of the rele- 
vant legal practice. The loose-leaf arrangement adopted enables the matter to be 
kept up to date. 


Fontanille, Henri, and Messerschmitt, Raoul. Le régime fiscal de la mutualité 
et de la coopération agricoles en Algérie. Caisses de crédit agricole mutuel. Sociétés 
coopératives. Syndicats agricoles et leurs unions. Algiers, Fédération des caisses de 
crédit agricole mutuel d’Algérie, 1987. 64 pp. 


Freitas, Dr. Bezerra de. Legislagao do Trabalho e Previdencia Social. Historia. 
Documentos internacionales. Legislagao Brasileira commentada. Jurisprudencia. 
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Bibliotheca Juridico-Universitaria, N. 4. Rio de Janeiro, A. Coelho Branco, 1937. 
286 pp. 


Friedmann, Gino. Sviluppi della cooperazione rurale. Societa coltura propa- 
ganda agraria. Collana di quaderni agrari. Turin, 1938. 16 pp. 


Gauthier, Bertrand. Les salaires en Union soviétique. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 
1937. 111 pp. 2.50 frs. 

Brief description of the wages policy and the different systems of remuneration 
in the U.S.S.R. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Report of Proceedings at Thirty-ninth 
Annual General Council Meeting held in Glasgow, 7 and 8 July 1988. London, 1938. 
67 pp. 


Gongalves, Caetano. Actualidades de Direito Patrio e Universal (1925-1935). 
Lisbon, Torres, 1937. 189 pp. 


Gourvitsch, L. Osé (1912-1937). Sociétés pour la protection de la santé des 
populations juives. Paris, Union Osé, 1937. 146 pp. 

Survey of the activities of societies for the protection of the health of Jewish 
populations, from their foundation in 1912. In 1933, there were ten of these societies 
with 44 local branches and 13,700 collaborators. The author enumerates as follows 
the tasks of Jewish social medicine : a campaign against infant mortality, physical 
and health education, health supervision in schools, a campaign against tuber- 
culosis, and health measures preparatory to migration. 


Gruber, Robert. Der Weg zu neuen Berufen. Vienna, Saturn Verlag, 1938. 
103 pp. 

The author considers that unemployment should be combated through access 
by the workers to new occupations. He examines the opportunities open in Austria 
through land settlement and emigration, the labour service, vocational guidance, 
and occupational reorientation. 


Hamburger, Louis. Les procédures de conciliation et d’arbitrage en France. 
Coup-d’eil historique et critique. Extrait du Recueil de travaux publié par la 
Faculté de droit de l’Université de Genéve, 1938. 32 pp. 

The author examines the development of French legislation relating to the 
conciliation and arbitration of industrial disputes from the Act of 1892 down to 
the Act of 4 March 1938. He points out that the Act of 24 June 1936 relating to 
collective agreements requires the parties concerned to insert provisions defining 
the procedure for amendment and revision of the agreement ; this stipulation is 
very important, for it implies that the organisation of procedures in conciliation 
and arbitration devolves primarily on the employers’ and workers’ associations. 
The author examines next the legislation of 31 December 1936, the chief merit 
of which is to create permanent agencies for conciliation and arbitration, but which 
is open to criticism on account of the excessive length of the procedure enjoined 
and the fact that, despite the binding nature of the arbitration award, it is not 
supported by penalties. Finally, the author makes a detailed study of the Act 
of 4 March 1938, which maintains the progress realised by the Act of 31 December 
1986 and carries it a stage further. This Act confirms the permanent character of 
conciliation committees, but provides that there shall be in future only depart- 
mental and national committees. The resulting compression of the procedure is 
further accentuated by the abolition of the procedure by stages. Moreover, the Act 
institutes a higher court of arbitration, before which arbitration awards and 
umpires’ decisions may be disputed on the ground of incompetence. The study ends 
with an examination of the value of the arbitration awards. As under the 1936 
Act, the award is binding. Moreover—and the Act here settles a question which 
has often been debated both theoretically and in legal practice —it is enforceable 
through the mere fact that it has been deposited with the registrar of the civil 
court. 
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Hauser, Henri. Economie et diplomatie. Les conditions nouvelles de la politique 
dtrangére. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1987. vu + 86 pp. 

Collection of addresses given at Rio de Janeiro on the importance of economic 
questions in modern diplomacy. They deal with the following questions: the 
problem of raw materials, colonies, the redistribution of mandated territories, 
economic planning, the obstacles to the distribution of populations, and migration. 


Huber, M., Bunle, H., and Boverat, F. La population de la France. Son évolution 
et ses perspectives. Preface by A. LANDRY. Paris, Hachette. xm + 249 pp., dia- 
grams. 

This work, by authors of recognised competence, contains a lucid account of the 
population problem in France and its different factors: numerical position and 
composition ; movement; marriages; fecundity and mortality; reproduction 
rate ; surplus and deficiency of births ; the French in foreign countries ; immigra- 
tion and emigration. The study ends with a short survey of the question of the 
declining birth-rate in France, its consequences, and the remedies to be applied. 
In connection with the different questions dealt with, the authors have compiled 
international tables which give their work a special interest. 


Human Affairs. Planned and edited by R. B. Catrett, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
J. Cougen, M.A., and R. M. W. Travers, B.Sc. London, Macmillan, 1937. x1 + 
860 pp. 

Among the studies collected in this volume, mention may be made of the follow- 
ing, which are of special interest in connection with social policy: “ Economic 
Planning’’ (Dr. A. S. J. Bastrer); “ Psychology in the Industrial Life of the 
Nation ’’ (E. CuaLmers) ; “ Eugenics and Social Progress ’’ (Dr. C. P. BuackEr) ; 
“ Medical Progress and Society’’ (Sir Henry Brackensury); “Science and 
Legislation ’* (The Earl of Lisrowe1); “ Philosophy and the Social Sciences ”’ 
(Prof. W. McDouGa.t). 


Hunck, Theo. Geistige Erwerbslosen-Betreuung. Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaften der Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat K6ln. Bochum, Heinrich 
Péppinghaus, 1937. x1 + 118 pp. 


Industrial Welfare Society. Recreation in Industry. A Guide to Existing Faci- 
lities. London, 1938. 71 pp. 

After some general considerations on the utilisation of spare time, in which 
emphasis is laid on the fundamental notion of freedom in the choice of means and the 
need for developing recreational schemes, this work deals in turn with indoor 
recreation, hobbies and handicrafts, drama and music, educational activities, 
holidays, and spcrts grounds. All the information given is of a practical nature, 
and is supplemented by short bibliographies and lists of addresses of organisations 
and services dealing with recreational activities for young people, and the text of a 
model club constitution. Chapter VII is of special interest. It is devoted to the 
legal aspects of recreational facilities, and deals, among other topics, with 
performing rights, music and dancing licences, the entertainments tax, games of 
chance, accidents during recreation, the sale of intoxicants in clubs, and the right 
of entry by the police. 


Jeanselme, Charles. Le nouveau régime des conventions collectives en France. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Domat- 
Montchrestien, 1938. 198 pp. 

After describing the system of collective agreements in France before the passing 
of the Act of 1936, the author proceeds in the second part of the book to a study 
of this Act, which, he considers, ensures a balance of forces by the equal rights 
it accords to the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations to 
conclude agreements applicable to all members of a trade, while at the same time, 
reducing the rile of public authority to that of mediator. In the third part, which 
is devoted to the administration of the Act, the author examines in turn the inter- 
pretation given to it by legal practice, and its political and social effects. 


10 
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Johnson, Gerald W. The Wasted Land. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1937. v1 + 110 pp. $1.50. 


Kollross, Dr. Karl. Die Gewerbegerichisbarkeit Osterreichs. Vienna, Manzsche 
Verlags- und Universitits-Buchhandlung, 1937. 68 pp. 


Labadessa, Rosario. Regime giuridico della cooperativa. Manuale per il coopera- 
tore con Vesposizione sistematica delle leggi che regolano in Italia la societa cooperativa. 
Rome, Modernissima Libreria Internazionale. 174 + vi pp. 10 lire. 

After defining in the introduction the nature of a co-operative society and review- 
ing the different types of co-operative organisation, the author analyses in detail 
the structure and the activities of a co-operative society conforming to the Italian 
legislation relating to co-operation. He first describes the constitution of a co- 
operative society, then examines the legal position of its members, the formation 
of its capital, the establishment of the balance-sheet, the functions of the general 
meeting and the board of directors. and the winding up and amalgamation of 
co-operative societies. The last part of the handbook is devoted to a description 
of the degree of self-government accorded to federations of co-operative societies 
within the Italian corporative system. The text of model rules for a co-operative 
society completes the work. 


Labour Research Department. The Tenant’s Guide. Prepared by Michael 
Best. London. 53 pp. 


La condition de la femme dans la société contemporaine. Publié sous la direction 
de Mare ANCEL. Préface de H. LEvy-ULLMANN et G. GIDEL. Travaux et recherches 
de l'Institut de droit comparé de l’Université de Paris, II. Paris, Recueil Sirey. 
vi + 718 pp. 

This work contains information for some sixty countries on the position of women 
as regards political rights, occupational activity, the exercise of civil rights, status 
in the family, and penal law. 


Laroque, Pierre. Les rapports entre patrons et ouvriers. Leur évolution en France 
depuis le XVIII® siécle ; leur organisation contemporaine en France et a létranger. 
Histoire du travail et de la vie économique. Paris, Fernand Aubier, 1938. 430 pp. 
30 frs. 


The aim of this work, the author says, is to give a historical explanation of the 
changes which have occurred since 1936 in the relations between employers and 
workers in France. It opens with a study of the evolution of labour relations in 
that country from the middle of the eighteenth century down to 1914, and ends 
with a continuation of the study from the war down to the first quarter of 1938. 
Between these two principal parts of the work, the author gives a comparative 
account of the chief types of organisation of industrial relations, which is designed 
to facilitate an accurate appreciation of the French experience. It should be noted 
that the author’s intention is not to trace the history of social legislation in France. 
All social legislation, he says, is the result of different political, economic, social 
and ideological forces. He therefore endeavours to give a picture, not of working 
conditions, but of the play of forces that determined them in the course of the diffe- 
rent periods studied: economic structure, political institutions, or the human 
factor. His principal object, however, is to throw light on the mechanism by which 
the claims of the different interests concerned are defended. He is thus led to give 
a prominent place in his book to the question of occupational organisations, the 
existence of firmly established workers’ and employers’ organisations being a prere- 
quisite to the normal development of industrial relations. With collective agree- 
ments, conciliation and arbitration constitute the most important forms of negotia- 
tion between the different classes, and these essential elements of organised indus- 
trial relations are also comprehensively treated. As a whole, the work presents a 
striking account of the principal trends in the development of collective industrial 
relations during the last century and a half. Its lucidity and the concision of its 
various chapters, and the numerous bibliographical references included, make it 
far more than a mere “ historical explanation ’’ ; it forms a complete handbook 
on the subject. 
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Leers, Dr. Johann von. Europas Auswanderungs-Riickgang und seine Folgen. 
Wirtschaftlich-soziale Weltfragen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Ernst Scuutrze. 
Heft 9. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1938. 79 pp. 


The author deals with the problem of the considerable backward flow of Euro- 
pean emigration considered from the point of view of the future of the white popu- 
lation in oversea countries. He attributes this reflux to changes in the countries 
that formerly supplied important contingents of emigrants, and more particularly 
to the fall in the birth-rate, the new requirements of national defence, the improve- 
ment in the social position of the masses and the development of social insurance, 
the weakening among European peoples of the spirit of conquest and adventure, 
the restrictive legislation of immigration countries, etc. He does not believe in an 
immediate disappearance of all these causes, and draws unfavourable conclusions 
regarding the demographic future of oversea countries with a white population. 
He advocates a redistribution of colonial possessions to the advantage of a few 
countries in which the rate of population growth gives some guarantee of more 
thorough exploitation of these possessions. 


Lepecki, Mieczyslaw B. Madagaskar. Kraj, Ludzie, Kolonizacja. Warsaw, 
Towarzystwo Wydawnicze “ R6j’’, 1938. 309 pp., illustr., maps, tables. 


In 1937, the author directed a mission of enquiry sent by the Polish Government, 
with the approval of the French Government, to Madagascar to examine the condi- 
tions under which the island would lend itself to Polish colonisation. He describes 
in this work, which was annexed as a supplement to the report presented by the 
mission to the competent authorities, the climatic, economic, social and administra- 
tive conditions of Madagascar, and endeavours to show the existing openings for 
intending settlers. He reaches the conclusion that, subject to some necessary prepa- 
ratory work, Madagascar contains large areas suitable for agricultural settlement. 


Lespés, René. Pour comprendre I’ Algérie. Publié sous les auspices du Gouver- 
nement général de l’Algérie. Algiers, 1937. 218 pp., illustr., maps. 


This well-documented and informative work deals with the geographical, 
economic and social problems of Algeria ; the facts are presented in an analytical 
form which is both lucid and convenient. 


Ley, Hubert. L’artisanat entité corporative. Preface by Fernand Peter. Etudes 
corporatives. Paris, Dunod, 1938. vir + 223 pp. 


A detailed history of handicraft guilds is the subject of the first chapter of this 
book. On this basis the author builds up the idea of a new corporative organisation, 
which, while retaining private initiative, would eliminate the disadvantages of 
liberalism through a hierarchical association of handicrafts. The third chapter is 
devoted to a close analysis of the present handicrafts movement, and, more partic- 
ularly, of the tendency towards the creation of corporative organisations in France 
and in other European countries. This analysis forms the most important part of the 
book and serves as a basis for the author’s plan of reform on corporative lines, given 
in the fourth chapter. In his conclusion, Mr. Ley summarises the arguments of the 
advocates of a corporative organisation of society. A proposed law to regulate 
the corporative organisation of handicrafts, drafted by Mr. Fernand Peter, editor 
of the series “ Etudes corporatives ’’, and reproduced in an appendix, completes 
this exposition. 


Littlepage, John D., and Bess, Demaree. In Search of Soviet Gold. New York, 
Harcourt Brace, 1938. xv + 310 pp. 


Account of the experiences of Mr. J. D. Littlepage, an American mining engineer, 
who from 1928 to 1937 occupied an important post in the Soviet gold industry. 
Mr. Littlepage, who observed closely the development of Asiatic territories of the 
U.S.S.R. during the periods of the first and second Five-Year Plans, describes the 
methods employed to industrialise these districts, the structure and the activities 
of the Soviet Gold Trust, and the working of the principal mining districts in Siberia 
and Central Asia. 
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Livi, Livio. I fattori biologici dell’ ordinamento sociale. Introduzione alla demo- 
grafia. Padua, Antonio Milani, 1937. 302 pp. 35 lire. 


Lytle, Charles W. Wage Incentive Methods. Their Selection, Installation and 
Operation. New York, The Ronald Press, 1938. vir + 468 pp. 


Martin, Victor. Le placement public des travailleurs en Belgique. Le fonctionne- 
ment des institutions existantes et les réformes nécessaires. Université de Louvain. 
Collection de I’école des sciences commerciales et économiques. Brussels, 1938. 
8312 pp. 40 frs. 

This work contains not only a detailed study of public employment exchanges 
in Belgium, but also a general review of all the problems connected with the orga- 
nisation of the employment market. After drawing attention to the abuses of private 
employment agencies and the necessity for their abolition, the author sets out the 
rules that should govern the administration and the working of public employment 
exchanges. He also considers the special conditions of placing in particular occu- 
pations. An important place is given in the volume ¢o the questions of vocational 
guidance and occupational rehabilitation, internal migration, and even internation- 
al emigration. The last chapter shows the réle of employment statistics in the 
study of economic conditions. Considered as a whole, this work, which includes 
a bibliography, brings out the importance that a good organisation of public employ- 
ment exchanges may have for social economics. 


Menut, Henri. Les offices publics d’habitations. Modes de passation de leurs 
marchés de travaux. Thése pour le doctorat. Faculté de droit de l'Université de 
Paris. Paris, A. Lapied, 1988. 114 pp. 


Men without Work. A Report made to the Pilgrim Trust. With an Introduction 
by the AacusBisHorp or York and a Preface by Lord Macmitian. Cambridge, 


University Press, 1938. x11 +- 447 pp. 
This book is reviewed above under ‘“‘ Reports and Enquiries ” 


Mills, R. C., and Walker, E. R. Money, Fourth edition (revised). Sydney, 
Angus and Robertson, 1937. x1 + 323 pp. 


Molen, Dr. G. H. J. van der. De beroepsarbeid van de gehuwde vrouw. Hoorn, 
Edecea. 64 pp. 


Molenaar, A. N. De Naleving van Arbeidsconventies. Rede uitgesproken bij 
de aanvaarding van hat Ambt van bijzonder Hoogleeraar aan de Rijks- Universiteit 
te Leiden, op Vrijdag 11 Februari 1938. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1938. 46 pp. 

The author deals with certain problems raised by the application of international 
labour Conventions. His study is in two parts, devoted respectively to the control 
of the application of Conventions and their ratification. In the second part he ex- 
amines the questions of interpretation raised by the provisions of Article 19 (405) 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation. He concludes that 
to ensure real, rather than ostensible, ratifications, Article 19 should be revised and 
rendered more precise. The procedure of interpretation should be simplified, while 
the greatest objectivity should be ensured. The bases of the application of Con- 
ventions being thus defined, it would be possible to obtain effective control of their 
application. Of particular interest are the ideas which the author expounds in the 
first part of the book on the methods susceptible of ensuring the observance of the 
provisions of the Conventions. He does not believe in the efficacy of the provisions 
of Article 23 (409) and following Articles concerning sanctions, but pays a tribute 
to the work achieved in virtue of Article 22 (408). The Committee of Experts, 

.in particular, he says, “ does excellent work ; it is an independent and impartial 
organ which endeavours to render objective judgments’. However, the problem 
of the control of the effective application of international Conventions in the 
countries concerned has not been solved. There is no international labour inspection, 
and the author does not advocate its institution. On the contrary, he brings 
forward many reasons against it, in particular national suspicion, the fear that 
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trade secrets may be divulged to the advantage of foreign competitors, the possi- 
bility of economic espionage, etc. In the author’s opinion, however, if labour 
inspection is to remain on a national footing, international collaboration is indis- 
pensable. In this connection he mentions the conferences of factory inspectors 
which took place in 1935 and 1987. Moreover, he recommends the adoption of an 
international Convention on the subject of labour inspection, and suggests that it 
would lead to the creation of a factory inspectorate in countries where this institu- 
tion is still lacking, and that the Members of the International Labour Organisation 
should submit the annual reports of factory inspectors to the International Labour 
Office, which, in this way, would be informed of whether the ratified Conventions 
had really been applied in the different countries. Finally, an exchange of experience 
and of documentation through the medium of the International Labour Office, 
he thinks, would help to lessen the number of infringements of the provisions of 
international labour Conventions. In sum, this work, which is succinct but rich 
in ideas, is a substantial contribution to the study of international labour law. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Profit-Sharing and Other Supplementary- 
Compensation Plans covering Wage Earners. Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 2. 
New York, 1937. 22 pp. $1. 


Nikoloff, Dimitri. Rabotnata zaplata (teoria i politika). Biblioteka “ Trud”’. 
Sofia, 1938. 187 pp. 35 leva. 

After examining the different theories of wages and forms of wage payment, 
giving an outline of the question of minimum wages, and recalling the work of the 
International Labour Organisation in this sphere, the author considers the situa- 
tion in Bulgaria, where, he says, despite its still incomplete application, the system 
of collective agreements introduced in 1936 constitutes the only means of raising 
the rate and of regulating the fixing of wages. 


Numasa, R. Koseisho Tokuhon. (An Outline of the Japanese Department of 
Social Welfare). Tokyo, 1938. 433 pp. 

This work, to which the Japanese Minister of Social Welfare and the Under- 
Secretary of State contribute a preface, describes the Department of Social Welfare 
recently established in Japan. The monograph is the result of close collaboration 
between the author—who is particularly well qualified to deal with the subject— 
and a large number of officials of the Department in question. The book includes, 
in particular, a full account of the organisation of the different services of the 
Department and an analysis of the laws and regulations which they administer. 


Our Racial and National Minorities. Their History, Contributions and Present 
Problems. Edited by Francis J. Brown, Ph.D., and Joseph 8. Roucex, Ph.D. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1937. xx1 + 877 pp. 


The aim of this work, which is the result of the collaboration of numerous 
contributors, is to describe the situation of the different ethnical and national 
minority groups included in the population of the United States, and to examine 
the sociological problems raised by the existence of these groups. The principal 
part of the work is composed of monographic studies written in most cases by 
leaders of the groups considered. Each author analyses, on the one hand, the impact 
of American culture upon his national group, and, on the other, the effect of that 
group’s culture upon the United States. The data collected in these monographs 
are then used by a number of authors to examine, in a further part of the work, 
certain specific biological problems connected with the relations between national 
minorities and the population of the country. The principal subjects treated are 
prejudice and racial conflicts, the immigrant press, the position of the immigrant, 
in regard to the school, religion, government, politics, language, etc. In the last 
part, which is entitled “ The Trend toward Cultural Pluralism”, the authors attempt 
to draw some conclusions of a general order from the preceding studies. They agree 
that there is only one solution for the problem of minorities, which is to substitute 
for the old idea of the “ melting pot ” a sympathetic understanding and a sincere 
appreciation of the contribution of the different minority groups to American 
cultural life, leaving them free to develop their best qualities. This solution can be 
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sought only through the application of the methods of educational sociology, and 
in particular by recourse to the press, the church, and organisations of different 
kinds. 


Parachkevov, T., and Ikonomov, N. Nargtchnik po kreditirane na selsko stopans- 
kata kooperatsija. Sofia, 1937. 192 pp. 


Peltier, Marguerite. Mademoiselle Chaptal. Ses principales activités sociales. 
(Notes de sa Secrétaire). Paris, Spes, 1938. 126 pp. 6 frs. 

Account of the numerous social activities of Miss Chaptal, who was the instigator 
of many welfare schemes, particularly in connection with the campaign against 
tuberculosis, and assistance for mothers and infants. 


Perroux, Frangois. Syndicalisme et capitalisme. Collection d’études économiques, 
sous la direction de Louis BaupIN. Paris, Librairie générale de droit et de jurispru- 
dence, 1938. 58 pp. 

Capitalism gave birth to trade unionism. The latter’s first objective was a 
struggle against the most glaring abuses of the capitalist system. It now has a 
wider aim, that not only of reforming but of going beyond capitalism. The author 
examines the relations between trade unionism and national economy, the State, 
and the individual, and endeavours to define the situation and what in the new 
plan has been attained and what the lesson to be drawn from events seems to 
condemn. 


Philpott, H. G. A History of the New Zealand Dairy Industry, 1840-1935. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1937. 413 pp. 


Pierro, Mariano. L’esperimento Roosevelt e il movimento sociale negli Stati Uniti 
@ America. Milan, A. Mondadori, 1937. xxxv1 + 631 pp. 30 lire. 

A full account of the social movement in the United States from its origin down 
to the present day. In the first part, the author describes the economic structure 
of the United States and gives a short history of the relations between capital and 
labour during the period 1827-1932. He then examines the Roosevelt legislation 
aiming at the reconstruction of the national economy after the depression, and the 
relevant administrative organisation. He describes the attitude of the Supreme 
Court towards the N.I.R.A. and the new legislative measures designed to safeguard 
the fundamental principles of the New Deal. In the last chapter, he reaches the 
conclusion that it is not possible at present to form a definite opinion of the Roose- 
velt experiment. 


Ranciére Granés, Lucien. L’application des lois sociales en Algérie. Les pro- 
cédures de conciliation et d arbitrage dans les conflits collectifs du travail. Lettre- 
préface du Gouverneur général Le Beav. Algiers, V. Heintz. 139 pp. 


Reichsverbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften- Raiffei- 
sen. Jahrbuch (8. Jahrgang 1937). Berlin, 1938. 177 pp. 


Salcius, Petras. Das Genossenschaftswesen in Litauen von ihrem Beginn bis zur 
Gegenwart. Kaunas, Lietuvos Kooperatyvu Taryba, 1938. 48 pp. 

After a short introduction dealing with the history of Lithuania from the second 
half of the nineteenth century down to the present day, Professor Salcius traces the 
development and present situation of the Lithuanian co-operative movement, of 
which he gives a succinct general review. Each chapter is devoted to one of the 
types of co-operative society that have been developed in Lithuania : co-operative 
credit societies, rural and urban co-operative supply and marketing societies, and 
co-operative dairies. The author emphasises the important part played by co- 
operation in the economic and cultural spheres in Lithuania. 


Schiir, Arnold. Die Fleischversorgung. Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Verhdltnisse im Kanton Basel-Stadt. Versorgungswirtschaftliche Studie No. 2. 
Herausgegeben vom Allgemeinen Consumverein beider Basel. Separat-Adbruck 
aus der Auflage Basel des “ Genossenschaftlichen Volksblattes.”” Basle, Buch- 
druckerei V.S.K., 1938. 144 pp. 2.50 frs. 
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Schiffman, Edward G., and Haag, Herman M. Farmers’ Co-operative Marketing 
and Purchasing Associations in Missouri. University of Missouri. College of Agri- 
culture. Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 389. Columbia, 1937. 71 pp. 


Schuhl, Pierre-Maxime. Machinisme et philosophie. Nouvelle Encyclopédie 
philosophique. Collection dirigée par H. Decacrorx. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. 
108 pp. 12 frs. 


Soutendijk, Dr. L.R.W. Methoden tot het Vaststellen van den Omvang der Bespar- 
ingen met een Toepassing betreffende Nederland. The Measurement of the Volume 
of Savings with an. Application to the Netherlands. Nederlandsch Economisch Insti- 
tuut. Netherlands Economic Institute. Nr. 25. Haarlem, De Erven F. Bonh N.V., 
1938. xI + 189 pp. 


Stierling, Dr. Griffion. Die Landflucht und der Einsatz von Stadtjugend in der 
Landwirtschaft. Berlin, Otto Elsner, 1937. 104 pp. 


For the preparation of a systematic study of the rural exodus in Germany and 
of the agricultural labour drawn from the youth of the towns, the author had at 
his disposal statistics and other material hitherto unpublished, and the records of 
two years’ personal experience in official services dealing with the organisation of 
this substitution of labour. In the first part of his study, he examines the whole 
problem of the rural exodus and the measures taken to deal with it prior to 1933. 
All sorts of means were resorted to with a view to arresting the unemployment 
which affected the mass of young workers during the early thirties. In 1933, the 
authorities decided to organise on a systematic plan the placing in agricultural 
employment of young workers from the towns. The history of this movement, its 
organisation, the forms and methods adopted, successes and failures, are exhaus- 
tively studied. The author reviews the individual assistance given to peasants, 
collective assistance on big farms, the camps designed to train young girls for 
country life, and the labour service in agriculture. Having been in personal contact 
with the young workers employed, the peasants, and the farmers, he is in a position 
to give a vivid account of this new form of collaboration and to record the impres- 
sions of those concerned. He mentions also a number of measures of a political and 
economic order taken at the same time with a view to arresting the rural exodus. In 
the last part of his study, he sums up the results of this experiment. He notes that 
a valuable aid to agriculture has thus been assured, and considers that this entirely 
new experiment has succeeded from both the economic and the psychological 
points of view in spite of certain failures. He does not lose hope of seeing the rural 
exodus cease when agriculture as an occupation has been rehabilitated, and when 
living conditions in the country have been improved. 


Strauss, Dr. Liesel. Die Einwanderung nach Paldstina seit dem Weltkriege. 
Geneva, Imprimerie Genevoise, 1938. 164 pp. 


After a short analysis of the legal provisions governing immigration into Pales- 
tine, the author examines the general immigration movement, the distribution of 
immigrants according to religion, race, sex, age, country of origin, occupation, and 
economic category. The last chapter describes the effect of immigration on the 
demographic structure of the country. 


Strub, Dr. Walter. Ist der obligatorische Werkstattunterricht an den Gewerbe- 
schulen notwendig oder iiberfliissig ? Berne, Deutschschweizerischen Lehrlings- 
amterkonferenz, 1937. 28 pp. 


Tissenbaum, Dr. Mariano R. La Suspensién del Trabajo por Razones de Mater- 
nidad. Reprinted from the Revista del Colegio de Abogados de Rosario, Vol. VIII, 
No. 2, May-August 1937. Rosario, 1937. 16 pp. 


In this short study of the legal provisions governing the employment of women 
before and after childbirth in Argentina, the author tries to show that the co- 
ordination of these provisions, which are mutually complementary, avoids errors 
which, in his opinion, might result from the existence of scattered texts of laws on 
the subject. 
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Union des industries chimiques. Annuaire. Douziéme année 1938. Paris. 580 pp. 


Vaage, David. Safety for Workers. An International View-Point. A Rapid 
Summary of the Safety Activities of the International Labour Organisation. Geneva, 
1938. 16 pp. 


Valentiner, Dr. Theodor. Die seelischen Ursachen des Geburtenriickganges, 
Politische Biologie. Schriften fiir naturgesetzliche Politik und Wissenschaft. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinz M¢.iier. Heft 2. Munich, Berlin, J. F. Lehmann, 
1937. 81 pp. 


Vereeniging voor de staathuishoudkunde en de statistiek. Prae- Adviezen over 
de vragen : Valt hier te lande, ook na verbetering der conjuctuur, een blijvend verhoogd 
peil der werkloosheid te verwachten : A. Op grond van factoren, gelegen bij het aanbod 
van werkkrachten op de arbeidsmarkt; B. Op grond van factoren, welke dit peil 
beinvloeden van de zijde der vraag naar arbeidskrachten ? Welke middelen kunnen 
worden aangewend teneinde den invloed dezer factoren te verzachten of uit te schakelen ? 
The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1937. 207 pp. 


Collection of studies by different authors on the question whether, despite the 
improvement in the economic situation, there remains in the Netherlands a tendency 
to an abnormally high level of unemployment, and, if so, to what causes it is 
attributable and what remedies can be applied. 


Vereinigung deutscher Krankenversicherungsanstalten in der Tschecoslowa- 
kischen Republik. Wie wird ein Schiedsgerichtsverfahren tiber die Anspriiche aus 
der Krankenversicherung gut vorbereitet und gut durchgefiihrt ? Ergebnisse des 
im Jdnner 1936 abgehalten Kurses in Martinstal. Schriftenreihe zur Sozialver- 
sicherung. Band Nr. 30. Prague. 84 pp. 


Vergara Donoso, Roberto. Legislacién Social Ferroviaria. Con diversos informes 
anexos, del Actuario, don Ismael Esprnosa-CaNnNnoBsio, y un ante-proyecto de ley. 
Santiago (Chile), “ La Ilustracién’’, 1937. 322 pp. 


Vermilye, William M. Power in the Textile Industry. A Brief Historical Review. 
An Address delivered before the American Branch of the Newcomen Society of 
England, at the Union League Club of New York on 13 January 1938. Princeton 
University Press, 1938. 28 pp., illustr. 


White, Henry F. Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products in the United States. 
Siloam Springs, John Brown University Press, 1937. 176 pp. 


The author examines in detail the various advantages that farmers’ co-operative 
marketing organisations present for their members and for the general economy. 
He analyses also the difficulties which these co-operative organisations have had 
to contend with. The last two chapters of the book are devoted to a history of the 
agricultural co-operative movement in California and in Texas. The author empha- 
sises the lessons that have been learned from the experience of the agricultural 
co-operative movement before the war and during the years 1921-22, but it is 
to be regretted that he does not take into account the developments in more recent 
years. 


Wilson, W. T., and Metzler, W. H. Characteristics of Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Clients. University of Arkansas, College of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Bulletin No. 348. Fayetteville, 1937. 48 pp., diagrams, tables. 


Witteborg, Julius. Entwicklung und gegenwartiger Stand der Berufsausbildung 
in Handwerk und Industrie. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
wiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit 
K6éln. Bochum, Heinrich Poppinghaus, 1937. v1 + 85 pp. 


Yergan, Max. Gold and Poverty in South Africa. A Study of Economic Organiza- 
tion and Standards of Living. Published by International Industrial Relations 
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Institute with the co-operation of the International Committee on African Affairs. 
The Hague, New York, 1938. 24 pp. 


A critical account of the social and economic structure of the Union of South 
Africa. Among the questions examined are labour conditions on the gold mines, the 
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9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY 


THE Onty Boox DEpotT oF its KIND 


Specialist in Books on Economics, Co-operation, Banking 
and Currency, Accountancy and Auditing, Commerce and 
Industries, Rural Reconstruction and Other Allied Subjects. 


The necessity of a “ Book Depot ” specialising in the supply 
of books on the various subjects specified above has been felt 
long since, and the Co-operators’ Boox Depor is intended 
to fill this long-felt want. The prominent feature of the C. B. 
Depot is that it has now established direct relations with eminent 
publishers at home and abroad and therefore is in a position to 
supply the latest edition of any book to order. 

It is earnestly requested that Co-operators and Educational- 
ists will extend their kind sympathies and patronage to the 
only Book Depot of its kind and thus help to make this new 
enterprise a success. 














THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society 
SEPTEMBER 1938 


Contents 


Scope and Method of Economics R. F. Harrop 
The Movement of Real and Money Wage Rates J. T. DuNLoP 


Colin CLARK 


The Policy of Government Storage of Food-Stuffs and 
J. M. Keynes 


The National Economy of Germany T. BaLocu 
Reviews. Notes and Memoranda. Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
PRICE: SIX SHILLINGS NET 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street. London, W.C. 2 








Application for Fellowship to the Secretary, 
ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY 
4, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Annual Subscription, £1 is. The Subscription includes the quarterly Economic 
Journal, an Economic History Series, Special Memoranda. Statistical Bulletins, and 
sundry important publications at reduced prices. Life Composition, £10 10s, 











The Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society's Publications 


The Bengal Co-operative Journal 


The Quarterly Organ of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society ; 
published in January, April, July and October, and edited by Sudhir Kumar 
Lahivi, Caleutta. Annual subscription: six shillings net. It publishes 
authoritative articles and information on Indian and foreign co-operative 

developments. 


The other publications of the Society include a book called “Souls of a 
Good Quality and other Papers” by Sir D. M. Hamilton (3s. net) and 
pamphlets on the following subjects (at 6d. each) : 


1. A Paty am Scheme of Agricultural Organisation and Rural Reconstruction 


@-uaaien and the Milk Supply of Calcutta: Result of Experiments. 

Co-operative —z 4 

Sesgeraine Stores in Bengal. 

Self-help and oe Sanitation. 

Co-operative Education. 

A Bengatee Co-operator’s Message from the West. 

a District’s Choice Between Lije and Death: The Story and its 
son. 

Aims and Ideals of Co-operation in Bengal. Co-operation in Bengal. 

Presidential Address (Dacca Division perative Conference). 

Ideal of Co-operation. 

Elementary Education of the Masses. yee y A Co-operation. 

How Co-operative Organisation Societies Should Work. 

A Programme of Co-operative Development. Urban Co-operation 


PNP MP wy 


— ee 
PONESe 


For further information, please write to the Honorary Secretary, Bengal 
Co-operative Organisation Society, 3/1, Bankshall Street, Calcutta, India. 











